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INTRODUCTION. 



Among various other particularities 
which marked the whimsicality of 6ur Sex- 
agenarian's character, there were disco- 
vered in his manuscript, a great many spe-» 
cimens of Dedicatioits, ready cut an4 
dried. 

Of these, some were inscribed with due 
solemnity to very great men, to Ministers, 
Prelates, Court Favourites, and so forth ; 
others were written in a Jess formal style 
to individuals of known genius, talents, and 
learning; one or two were of a playful 
kindi and addressed to old college friends 
and acquaintance ; one more particularly 
was of a facetious tendency in the cha- 
racter of Satan to Bonaparte. Oh! that 
the Sexagenarian had but lived to witness 
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the catastrophe of that miscreant adven- 
turer! , 

But of all these pieces, some composed 
with more and some with less care and 
circumspection, one more immediately 
forced itself upon the attention, inscribed 

TO AN OLD WOMAN. 

Something of an introduction seems in- 
dispensable on the present occasion, and 
perhaps nothing more to the purpose could 
easily be met with ; so it is inserted verba-- 
tint et literatim from the original document. 

" My dear old Woman, 

" Those were good old times for poor au* 
thors, when the usual accompaniment of 
an adulatory Dedication to some great 
personage, was ten pounds. Alas ! there is 
no such thing nowa-days. It is well if 
when dismissed from the audience of the 
patron, 3^ou are bowed out with a little faint 
praise, and a civil leer. Yet such is the 

effect 



ellbct of babit, and so inconsistent is the 
character of man, that there are no authors 
of equal celebrity with myself, (hem !) who 
will condescend to place their works befora 
the public, without a Dedication, or In- 
scription of one kind or other. 

" But as ill luck would have it, my lite- 
rary pilgrimage has been so long arid so 
extended, that I have exhausted n^y cata^ 
logue of illustrious names, numerous as it 
was. I am compelled, as the French term, 
it, ^^^jouer a coupe un^' in other words, to 
play alone. 1 am reduced to the neces- 
sity of looking about for somebody who 
cannot in reason refuse the honour ^n- 
tended ; from whom nothing is to be ex* 
pected but a good-humoured acquiescence 
in whatever I may choose to say ; whose 
vanity expects no flattery, whose pride can 
receive no wound. 

" Where then can I look with more com- 
placency, comfort, and confidence, than to 



** MY DEAR OLD WOMAN ? 
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** Here I may expatiate without fear of 
interruption, and what is more, without 
suspicion of my sincerity upon those intel- 
lectual qualities, which I have witnessed for 
almost half a century, growing as it were 
from a grain of mustard-seed to a tree, 
beneath whose spreading branches chil- 
dren and grand-children have reposed in 
security and peace. I might enlarge upon 
the sagacity which foresaw the approach 
of human ill, on the discretion which en- 
countered, and on the fortitude which en- 
dured it. Yes ! the imagination might 
indulge itself in remembering the dehght. 
with which we traversed together, the gay 
and enlivening fields of youth, and the 
cheerfulness and composure with which the. 
chilling winds of age were opposed. 

" But on this sqbject it is time to pause, 
difficult as it is to forego the last opportu- 
nity of expatiating upon these fairy visions, 
the remembrance of which is still so dear. 

Mirror of Life^ the glories thus depart 

Of all that Love^ and Youth^ and Fancy frame. 

When painful Anguish speeds the piercing dart, 
Or Envy blasts the blooming flowers of Fame. 

' I* To 
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" To conclude ia plain prose. Majst 
thou with whom the various incidents of a 
perturbed life have been participated, the 
pressure of which has again and again 
been alleviated by thy sj^mpathy, accept, 
in no adulatory terms of praise, but in 
those of sober gratitude and truth, my 
heartfelt acknowledgments of thy good- 
ness. 

*^ Well can I remember that when thou 
wast an object of admiration, not to the 
gay and thoughtless alone, but to the 
grave, the sedate, and the wise, that no 
external allurement could ever divert thee 
from the obligations of duty. 

" Nor can I forget that when our earlier 
career was obstructed by briars and thorns, 
thy sagacity found means to lessen their 
asperity, and thy unwearied exertions never 
failed to facilitate their removal. Surely 
too, amidst the sufferings and sorrows of 
repeated sickness, did thy tenderness 
assuage the pain, and impart the most de- 
lightful and salutary balm. 

^ . *^ The 
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^ The first vigour of my warm and 
youthful fancy was employed in represent- 
ing the emotions excited by thy presence,. 
The last occupation of my trembling pen, 
is to offer, with an unfeigned devotion, the 
solemn prayer, that thy decline of life may 
be as little rugged and disturbed as the 
condition of humanity will permit ; and so 
Farewell/' 



Scilicet haec sttdtos mortales fallit inanis 

Spes vitae^ doctif eadem indoctisque misntur 

Mors tamen, et magno firiem impositara labori, 

Dcsidise <et m^gns.— rNiioc si sapis ergo Viator 

Vive tibi. 

Thcodon Bezds, JuvtniUa. 



CHAPTER L 
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It is not always that the manuseripts of authors 
fall into good and faithful hands. He, the substance 
of whose history is now about to be given^ wpuld fre- 
quently make this observation, but he little thought 
what would be the ultimate destination of his own. 
Our friend was of a character somewhat singular ; 
yet, like most other men« he had very mixed qua* 
iitieg. The world gave him credit for learning 
and talents; many of his productions were very' 
favourably received, and extensively circulated. 
He did not, however, so much pride himself upon 
his reputation, as on the means by whicb he 
acquired it. From an humble origin and obsqure 
situation, with many obstructions to reimove/ and 
VOL. I. B gita; 



great difficulties to overcome^ I^e contrived to raise 
himself to honourable distinction, aqd might 
reckon aipqng his acquaintance^^ at least, a large 
proportion of thqse itidiyiduals, who ib the last 
fifty years excited curiosity aqd respect, from their 
stajtion, their learning, and their abilities, He 
had substantial reasons to believe that Mr. Pitt 
thoug^ht favourably of him ; he was patronized by 
Lord Chanc^Upr Roslyn; he received ]cindness 
from the venen^ble Archbishop Moore, H§ ex-« 
pressed himself with erndti^hs of the waripest gra* 
titude towards Bishops Porteus, Barrington, Tom- 
line, and Bathurst He had frequent aiid familiar 
jptercourse with the most learned men of his time ; 
with Porspn much, inuch with Burney, pot a little 
with Dr. Parr, some with Dean Vincent, pv. Malt* 
by. Bishop Burgees, Professor Marsh, Professor 
Vince. The catalogue indeed might be far, though 
perhaps uselessly, extended. 

Of some of thp advantages which suph connec* 
dons promised, he did not ayail himself as far as 
he might ; others he turned to the bej?t of purposes. 
He had always a weak and delicate constitution, 
ithich, aided by a sedentary life, excited a morbid 
sensibility, and occasioned an improper and timid 
distrust of himself^ at times, and on occasions, 
when he most wanted self-confidence. This nervous 
weakness, which he often and deeply lamented, 
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materially abstn*St6d his elevation to situations of 
honour and of rank, to which certain of his quali* 
fications seemed naturally to point the way, and 
the avenues to which^ might eventually have been 
facilitated to hitn^ by some at least of his high 
connections, 

. Notwithstanding these and other infirmities, a 
few friends loved him well. Among some of 
his better (Qualities, be possessed good conversa- 
tion talents^ talents he used to say not so much 
oaltivat^d in this country as they ought^ since they 
ntever fail to produce a powei^ful impression, i^d 
often outweigh more substantial and important en** 
dowment^. £very man, he would assert, of the 
commonest observation, if he has lived at all in the 
Mrbrld, imist have much to Feenember which de<^ 
serves comm^umcation^ He was once urging thisp 
iii his careless way, when he was reminded by a 
£iend, v^h6se judgment he n^uch valued, that few 
iteri b^ttei^ qualified than hin^self, to produce from 
what he mmt have remembered, and was certahily'v 
libl^ to Communicate, a pleasii^ and a useful me^ 
ihorial 6f himself and Jiis contemporaries; thetp 
entrance hto dnd progress in life ; their pursuits^ 
suc^ess^3, ai^d disappointments. He promised to 
think 6f it, and k appears that he did so. 

It is to be apprehended that some untoward 
dr^umstane^s, some mortifieations or disappoint^ 
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meats, clouds of duskier hue/ attended him in the 
decline of life. He disappeared rather ahrviptly 
frorn among his iriends. 

One mom we missed faim oo the 'customed hill. 
Along the heathy and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came, nor yet beside the rill. 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

The circumstances of his death are but imper* 
fectly known. No one was more likely to fall a 
premature victkn to too great anxiety, and it was 
conjectured that too large a share of it,- accelerated 
his withdrawing himself from the society he loved. ; 
Be this as it may : a few months \since, was adver-. 
tised to be sold by auction, at the rooms of a po- 
pular auctioneer, under a fictitious name, his weU 
chosen library. Among the books w^re some ma- 
nuscripts, which it was thought the family o^ght' 
to have preserved. One in particular, was a veryr 
large Gomnoon-place-book, from the examination^ 
of which it was evident, that at «ome period of hia 
life or other, he had meditated the composition of 
Memoirs of his literary life, with anecdotes of all 
the distinguished personages, with whom he ha^^ 
lived on terms of greater or less familiarity. But* 
all was confusion ; there was nothing like arrange-* 
ment. In one place, " Anecdotes of Bishop * * * *^'» 
in another, ^\ Particulars of my Interview with the 
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Lord Chancellor/' In the very middle of the vo- 
lume, "A Narrative of my Boyish Days till I went 
to the University." This last, as far as it goes, 
seems the only portion of the manuscript, in which 
any thing like chronological order was observed. 

In the hurry of the sale, by some accident or 
other, this Common-place-book was disregarded, 
which may in some degree be accounted for from 
the following circumstance :-^Our friend wrote 
a miserable hand; the rapidity to which he ac- 
customed himself, made his manuscript almost 
illegible. On this subject he would often tell 
many facetious stories of himself and his printer* 
On one occasion he was grievously tormented by a 
de!oily at the moment of his being helped to a second 
slice of venison, (for he loved good eating) who 
came with two large sheets of copy to beg that he 
would put dots to his i's. At another time, he was 
seriously remonstrated with by his printer, a very 
worthy and primitive sort of man, for being the 
cause of more profane swearing in the printing- 
ofBce, than is usuajly heard at Billingsgate.—^ 
" Sir,'* exclaimed the honest printer, "the mo- 
ment copy from you is divided ' among the com«- 
positors, volley succeeds volley, as rapidly and as 
loudly as in one of Lord Nelson's victories.'* 
Our friend shook his head, but he was incorrigible. 
To return to the auction. Several of the company 

took 



took this said Coinmon-place-4)Ook into their hsiti^Sf 
but &s instantly laid it down again in despair. One 
person indeed rather maliciously asked if it was 
Arabic. 'At length it was put up ; nobody bade a 
sixpence^ till a sly old man from one corner of the 
room who having known the author, recognized his 
hand writing exclaimed, ^^ I will give a dollar f6r 
the chance of making out something/' It is super^ 
^uous to say, that there w€is no competition. The 
old gentleman carried off his bargain without mp* 
lestation 6r envy. It was a long tiipe before he 
could make an iota of his purchase, nor would he 
perhaps at alU if accident had not thrown him in 
the way of our friend the printer. This good man 
recollected, with no small delight, the Shibboleth 
(if such a term may be used to an autograph) of 
his old but tormenting acquaintance. They accord- 
ingly put their heads together, and the Reader is 
here presented with the result of their joint but 
continued labour. Labour indeed it might be 
aalled, for Person would sooner have unravelled 
an Ethiopic inscription, than they were by much 
exertion, able to decypher a sheet of this abomi- 
jiable. manuscript. They succeeded at length. 

It is by no means intended on their parts to 
yo!Jch for the entire authenticity of every fact, and 
anecdote, and circumstance, which these pages un- 
fold. They however profess, and the printer more 
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particularly, such a general confidence in the vera« 
city of their old acquaintance, as to t>eli<eve that 
there is no intentional misrepresentation, noi; any 
thing set down in malice. Above all, the most re« 
mote idea of inflicting a wound on any person, who 
may survive to see some slight designation of them* 
nelves^ is earnestly and emphatic^ly disclaimed* 
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X HE only part of the manuscript, at all Egotisti- 
cal, is the narrative of boyish days, which has the 
appearance of being drawn up for the amusement 
of some intimate friend. It commences thus : — 
^^ I will give the earliest information of myself^ 
that I can remember ; and as I liave no motive for 
misrq)resentation, the accuracy of my narrative 
heed not be questioned. 

One of the earliest things I recollect of myself is, 
that I had a certain pruriency of parts, which in- 
duced my friends to suppose, that there was some- 
thing in me, b^ond the ordinary level of boys of 
my age. I fear, however, that the harvest did not 
correspond with the promise of . the spring ; or 
rather, perhaps, that the partiality of parents and 
relatives, was in the first instance delusive. This, 
however, was not their fault, for they certainly be- 
stowed upon me the best education, which their 
means and opportunities afforded. Of the first 
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schools ta which I was put, I remember very litCle; 
I fear that I did not learn much: at length I was 
told that I was to go to a Latin school. I retain 
the strong impression, that this intelligence electri- 
fied my whole frame. A train was laid to my an^- 
bition, and t already conceived myself at the very 
summit of literary honour and distinction. But I 
was bitterly disappointed ; my instructor knew no- 
thing of the matter : he began at the wrong end, 
and I was plunged into the midst of a crabbed 
Latin author, without even knowing my accidence, 
for a time, however, I kept blundering on ; con- 
« scions to myself, that I was making no progress, and 
' having credit with my master for a large portion of 
-dultiess. How long this misuse of valuable hours 
might have continued, I cannot say ; not impro* 
bably till I had arrived at the dignity of pounding 
a ''mortar, spreading plasters, and compounding 
medicines. Accident at length removed me to a 
wider, a fairer, and more promising field. I must 
however do myself the justice of declaring, that on 
since looking round me, in a circle not extremely 
limited, I have never been able to recognize any 
of the individuals, in whose society I dogs-eared the 
Colloquies of Corderius, and bewildered myself in 
the Fables of Phasdrus. 

An opportunity presented itself of removing me 
to a remote province, where good education, good 
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akv md kiocl treatment, caoie rccDtrntneoded under 
1^ 9aii€t]0Q of a deskeable ecooooiy. My hopes 
fi^pandedy aod my ardour increased. I loved my 
pareptB^ dearly loved Uiem; but I had a jcertain 
portioo (Of anijbition, wbiqb stimi^ated me to the at* 
tempt pfrismg above the situation in which circum* 
atiMEices had placed me, and 1 .had discernment 
lOKHigh to see, that this could not be done by re- 
maining where I was. I left home thenefore with 
mapy golden and flattering dreams^ and I arrived 
at the place of my destination, when /the Midsummer 
vacation was about half expejdded. I bad an im* 
posing sprightliness of manner, and a coociliating 
good humour. The first obtained me a credi| which 
I did not deserve, the latter proieured the kindness 
which as a stranger, I wanted. .On bemg ques* 
tiooed as to what I had read, it appeared that I 
was' seemingly familiar wi^ various bockM^ which 
intimate a considerable advancement in knowledgie. 
The master predicted that I should be a feather in 
his cap ; my dame was certain that I should cut a 
figure. 

Black Monday at length arrived— rthe boys a»-^ 
sembled. From what they had heard, some wef e 
jealous of me, others viewed me askance, aod ail 
kept at a distance. I at length stood fertb. Alas ! 
it was found that I knew npthiog. My master 
:wa9 at first angry, and thou^ mck wilfiilly per* 
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^ense. H^ l^fi; tne tfbr a vfh^e ; ^m icao^s lo 
j^iar-frsfoti^jd atid cheensd me^ It im»0 aii iu 
vain. I koew aoilwgp What mu to he done ? 
In^ead of beiag placed in one of Hl^ hi^^ier dat^s^ 
the masteDniiCMNt judiiciously d^termkied, that l^bmUl 
be^ again> from the very first radiai6nt& Tbb 
^ims hitting tjbfs right Aail oil the bead. SUrery tiling . 
w^t oa smpotbly. At fkH I (prooeedied slowly-^ 
perhaps with a little suilemijsss; h<jti I ^oon found 
Itfaat I was progit^essively getting that yfhkh Ijbad 
ppt-^^nowledgp. 

I looJ^ bapk jtp thiefie;^u$haiHing s^med with 110 
ordiuaiFy aatisfaG^um. A tmm^^^T^ bliss is im*- 
parted by the Tt^pll^ptipn. Ah! ^why 9hOM}d they 
reit^ro no .»ofe ! Then it ^a9> that ttse bmHf im- 
tainted by vice, and r^e^tfupUid by t^e worlds 
tapanded ^itself to the , impreaiioo of natore^s beau- 
ties^ when tine mind, fmli oof hope and ardour, 
tbifstiQg for ioipcovement, which wfui every day 
obtained, indulged in lovely golden dreams ^of 
&ncy, and constructed- tfloagin^ry castles,* with all 
the accompaniments of Sylph and Fairy creation. 
I very soon imbibed a love for readings which almost 
Instantaneously became a passion. I was voracious. 
The difficulty of satisfying my appetite in an ob* 
scure village of a distant province, remote from any 
market-town, served but to increase it The first 
begmnin^ of a literary life do not always constitute 
1 the 
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the least interesftng part of it. Memory delights 
to retrace a few incidents at this period, the narra- 
tion of which will at least mame myself. 

I hoarded my scanty allowance to subscribe to 
a circulating library^ ivhich I had heard was to be 
found at some four miles distance. It was occa- 
sionally expedient to send hither, to supply the 
domestic exigencies of the family. I offered my- 
self as volunteer for all messages, errands, and par-* 
eels, and I returned laden with the produce of this 
contaminated and contaminating receptacle of trash. 
I had however a friend, whose kindness and judg« 
ment preserved me from any mighty mischief. My 
master had a daughter. It is not impossible that 
she may yet live, nor is it utterly improbable that 
she may peruse thb narrative. Be it so. I do not 
less willingly pay the debt of gratitude. Thb young 
lady distinguished me above my fellows, cheered 
me, encouraged my desire for books, directed me in 
the choice of them, nor did I venture to read any 
without the sanction of her awful fiat. 



Cha^ 



Qui seinel imbuerit rugas nutricis amabit. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Shall Ii^y which was the first book that most 
strongly excited my curiosity,, and interested my 
sensibility ? It was Tom Jones^ My female Mentor 
tantalized me without raercy. She would let me 
have biit one volume at a time; and not only would 
not afford me any clue to the concluding catai^opbe^ 
but rather put me upon a wrong scent Someidmes 
too when my impatience of expectation was at the 
very highest point possible, the succeeding volume 
v^s mislaid, wt^ lent, was not impossibly lost. 
However, after a long and most severe trial, after 
hating Blifil with no common hatred, forming* a 
most friendly intimacy with Partridge, loving Sophia 
with rapturous extravagance, I complacently ac- 
companied dear wicked Tom to the nuptial altar. 
I endeavoured of course to procure the other pro- 
ductions of this popular author, but I well reniem* 
ber that I did not peruse any of them, no not within 
^ hundred degrees of the satisfaction^ which the 
Foundling communicated. 

The 
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The next book which chance threw in my way 
rendered nie important service. It enlarged my 
mind, multiplied my ideas, inflamed my ambition, 
and gave my curiosity and desire of knowledge, a 
proper direction. I by accident picked up in a 
doset, little frequented, the first volume of Popes 
translation of the Iliad, It was a mean edition, 
which I do not remember to have since seen ; but 
It had D0tes and iUusti^ations, whidh were to^ mt ebc- 
tremeiy neceftsary* It is not possible to express 
the eisihusiasm^ with which I hurried through it, nor 
the anxious impatience with which I hastened to 
liFf-femde adviser to supply the continuation^*^ 
Aids! 'Ho more volumes were to be found ifi the 
bowef. What was to be done ? I could not ^nddre 
the idea of beginning any other book. I made the 
attempt, indeed, but it was impossible;. My mind 
was too elevated^ to descend from gods and heroes, 
(from ^desses more particukrly, lor I adored 
Pallas) to the humdrum of common authors, and 
the incidents of ordinary life. 

At length my fair friend sent for noe, to commu-i^ 
nieate the joyful and momentous intelligence^ th^ & 
gt^ttemah, whose residence was a few mile& distant^ 
from our own, ctenpassionated my distrds^,^ and had 
promised to lend ctie a volume at a ttoe^ if I wduld 
taJke the trouble to walk and fetch them. I hardly 
stayed to express my thanka : it was aisking a ver^ 
bimigry wretch, to feed on the dish most delightful to 
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hU palate^ I was at the appointed pkoe as MpedKi^ 
tiousiy as youthful speed could carry Hie. The 
gentleman u'a3 pleased with my ardour, and kindly 
encouraged it He conceived a friendship for me^ 
and under certain very proper restrictions^ aceom^ 
modated me mth the use of his library. 

These were truly Halcyon daySj for my friend 
was a man of taste and talents, and his collectioa 
of books proved him to be so. Under such aua^ 
pices, I essentially increased my store of knowlei^e^ 
I remember (and the remeipbrance at thi^ very dis^ 
tant period is still painful) that he was absent once 
for an interval, tome an eternity^ of almost two 
months; What a dreadful void^ and how was I M 
till it up ? I had exhau^ed the circulating libratjf^ 
above-mentioned, long since. I had read again and 
again the little library of my Mentor^ when in Ibe 
corner of a village shop, I discovered an odd voluine 
of the Town and Country Magazine^ Might I be 
permitted to borrow it ? The nod of assent was m 
signal to me to hurry home with it as fiist as postH 
ble. I did not exactly know what to make of it^ 
but it had the charm of novelty, and oocisionally a( 
the end of each month's magazine I found some 
tolerable poetry^ By the way, this incident inducei 
me to mention a circumstance for which i could 
never satisfactorily account I was, trom the first 
moment of having ability to read, exceedingly fond 
of poetry, and almost as spun m I could write^ made 

a com^ 
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« compilatioD of those pieces which most suited my 
taste, and best pleased my fancy. I had subse- 
quently read many popular authorSi various ad* 
mired specimens bad been pointed out to me, many 
of them were indelibly engraved upon my memory, 
I have sipce composed a great deal in this branch 
of literature, and some of my compositions have 
been very favourably received, I attained after- 
wards a facility of versification, which seems hardly 
credible. I once in the course of a short day tran- 
slated an heroic epistle from Ovid. It was piinted^ 
and has been approved by scholars. But at the 
period of which I am speaking, my repeated efforts 
to write any thing in verse, were ineffectual. My 
liead was stored with poetical images. I had all 
the ardour of poetical feeling. I had scenes before 
me calculated to awaken and inspire any spark of 
genius, however latent ; nay more, I fancied myself 
in love : but still it would not do. I could not suc- 
ceed. What I wrote, wanted strength and nerves, 
wanted ritbm, wanted harmony, wanted every 
thing. How is this to be explained ? I must sup- 
pose that I had too great an abundance of ideas, 
and had not the skill and judgment to arrange 
them. 

The scenes of Elysium which I have been de- 
scribing were not doomed to last What would I 
not give, once more to«ee the fields, and woods, and 
streams, through and near which, witti romantic 

and 
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fciid uiiwdstried step; I so often wandered, with no 
tompahions but my desultory thoughts and tidsub* 
dtantial visions. Acicfept, beldred village, this tri- 
bute of unaffected gratitude, t left your plains 
With anguish— I remember tiieni with extacy. 
' A representation was made by my master, that 
he saw iii me^ iridications of qualities stud talents 
which pointed to isome better station, than that of a 
village kpoth^cdjry, ahd he recorh mended the sphere 
of ihy ^ducatidn to be enlarged ^ that I should be 
Removed to a great school, iand finally to the uni* 
versity. Whethfer I should have been itiore useful 
to th6 wbrld, oi* iiltritisically more happy in myself^ 
if the hdmblei^ path hdd beeti puirsued which was 
drst chalked oiit for liicf. He only knows from 
ivhom no sebrets kre hid. FlatteHng refpresenta* 
iiohs id &vour df a bi^lovfed and only sol), are sel« 
dom listened td by parents With A deaf ear ; they 
Were cordially wekoUied by mitie. In the shortest 
Ihtesrv^l possible, the! plan recotnmended for my 
future; instructioii, was exeiruted* 



^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JL WAS upw placed qnder the care of a great 
dcagon q{ lee^roipg. My sens^tipns, on my firs^ 
^arrival; at a spene sp nov^l and so strangp^ cafxn9t 
easily be expri^ss^d^ I was loii^. apd seriously uq«* 
ti^ppy. I bad so mucb to le^rq, to arrire ' at the 
level of tbos^ who were dqw mff associates, so ipijicb 
to upleam, to avoid derision apd coateqnpt, tbi^t my 
situation was for a tiir^ truly pitiable. X was 
hpmble, retired^ aqd, a§ tbpy thought, v^lj^ar ; 
whilst to me, th^y all appeared iijsplent, r^id^^ 
iptoler^bler I had not been taught, or taught 
imperfectjy, tp make Latia verses. This wajr 
my first labour, and ardpowa it was. I con- 
quered, however, the difficulty by perseverance, 
and became progressively reconciled to my situa- 
tion. I cannot say more, for perhaps the period 
of my Hfe, which I look back upon with the smallest . 
degree of satisfaction, is the time consumed in this 
seminary. Perhaps I should qualify the term, con- , 
sumed. I became a good scholar, in the ordinary 

1 accepta* 
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my time to my mitfaakm; and lost, as- I tbetl 
thougbt, and still befij0f«, ixa imihiportamt portiott 
o£tim% idfieiitrarng to cuiraYol tbe Gampticirted per^ 
plsoddeB^ of Gteek metre^ wbkh after aU I very 
iihperfectly imdersiood. Icoidd^ hdwevexj attiiai 
ttispe of my depacrtule, compose ki Latin * vitb tdei^ 
Ahle/eaae^ read ;aciy Latim kulhor witbouH difficultj^ 
and Greeb with no gri^^ degrees of labour^ At 
thtft place ai;ld tinie, ^h^n probably ^ tbenfoaridatioff 
€f my literary cba^aMet ^aft Uidf I hav^ not batf 
M mu^ht^ rememb^f} at all: d^sorvkig coa)meai0* 
lacking as* X havei ^f ^ thie^ bdur^ srpetit at^niy retnoM 
but beioved ^tag^^ T#or idtiddnts presiutt tbem^ 

salved. • . \' • ■':/^ 

My d^culfy fn jn^n^ V^^e» long pill^ti^d'mel 
llie {>ain6 <. I took to conquer this iaafrtitiide, ttii* 
stupidity tf you pteasi, fir^re iricoricei^^afete j matfiy 
Hi ^B€3(?eFe -rebuke, and fer worse tiiiati rebuke/ had f 
to «ui(tain from my Orbilius^ At lengtkniy lucfciei* 
stars beamed upon me all at once, iff a mannei^ 
beyoiAi my comprehension. After being tcissed 
about in a tumultuous ooean, the storm subside^ 
the 4^oud» disposed, aftd I saw land. iV^e had 
always a doable portion of verscfs for our IStfJufday '* 
exereise^ I am not quite certain that the i^u^jeGt 
on tbi$ oerosion was not ^* Abraham's sacrifice of 
laaaai** I always went to? tbas task witfr a bea^ry^ 

G % hearty 
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fceat% but some bow or other, for I cantM>C explain 
the process, words seemed to present themselves 
euitable, and in their proper places, and with little 
or no exertion I completed my number, with an 
equal mixture of self-complacency and self-«sto* 
nishment On the Monday / showed up^ with 
greater eonfideiice than I had ever before expe« 
rienced. The master read my verses, sneered, which 
he was wont to do, and said nothing. I well knew 
wjiat he meant, but was not discouraged. I felt 
within myself, th^t I had crossed the asses* bridge, 
iM^dJ. determined to persevere I did w^ and m 
the course of the week showed up another vnd a 
s^U better copy of verses* My master, when he 
had proceeded about half way through them, 
paused, and looking at me significantly, exclauned 
in a half angry tone. Are these verses your own? 
I replied in a tone which iiatbfied him of the truth. 
Yes. I had in consequence, the appellation of good 
boy, a term very sparingly and reluctantly be«» 
stowed. 

! The other incident was this. I had not yet con«» 
quered the difficulty of writing English verse. In* 
deed I had long given it up in despair. I deter- 
9iined to make another effort At a certain part 
of the school we were allowed occasionally to make 
English verses, instead of hexameters and penta* 
meters ; but it was an act of hardihood to do sOp 
i :i for 



for the failure was attended with inevitable dis* 
grace and punishment; derision from the boys, fla* 
gellation from the master; I resolved, however, 
to flesh my maiden sword in the enterprize. I sue** 
ceeded with one single exception. I had my head 
full of old English poetry, of which I was exceed* 
ingly fond, and 1 unluckily transferred an obsolete 
epithet from Spenser, to a version of an ode from 
Horace. It was not unaptly applied, but it marks 
the extreme shrewdness and felicity with which 
boys catch the opportunity of conferring a cog- 
nomen. It gave me a nick*name, and I could not 
complain, that it was either absurd or unjust 

1 know not whether it be worth the mention, 
but here it was tliat I first had lessons in the 
French language, from a raw-boned Scotchman, 
whose dialect was as much like tbe Parisian, as the 
barbarous vocabulary of Oonalashka resembles 
the polished language of Moscow. 

I would now give the character of my instructor, 
but as I wish my secret not to be disclosed, I am 
aware that I must use no common circumspection. 
I do not now indeed dread the lightning of his eye, 
the thunder of his voice, or the weight of his arm ; 
but I do not wish the bonds of complacency and 
civility, so long established between us, to be 
broken. If any oiie therefore shall think he can indi^ 
vidually apply what tbllows, be it at his peril, not 

minet - 
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. My master then, bo it kn^wo, .was a w>rt;«^*' 
prdii)ary personage ; not less- distii^uisbed iri Ule- 
jcature than in pplitics. Ipdeec) tl^^Y "who know 
bun bestt wi ,^ not love bim least, bav^ con* 
^tantly b^en of opiQioD, tbat if be bad consiecrated 
inore of bb t|me to tbe first pursuit, apd n^uirb less 
to the latter, be would baye enjoyed a far larger 
portion both of public esteem ^n^ of public bo«- 
noura. . As a master, be was severe, wayward, and 
irregulajr. .. What be imposed in tbe form of exer* 
jcise, was not always consistent with the time and 
^capacities to be emplpyed* He would, in solen>- 
xiity of tqne and manner, declare from jfiis awful 
tribunal, that bjenceforth «he should be in Ui^ 8Cl}ool 
iat six, and punish those wjio w§re. absent witb tb0 
utmost seyerity. Hp would observe this, f|>r two or 
three mornings, wben it pa^ed aviray like n drean% 
jnd was heq.r4 pf no H^re. 

Prejudice against individual boys, and strong parr 
tiality in faypur of others, is perhaps in some degree 
unavoidable, btit be did j^ot always take the trput^l^ 
^0 conceal or disguise it I was pptin his faypur; 
but at this distance of timc> and at a period when 
po foolibh self-loye predominates, I verily believe 
that be bad no justifiable motive for bis dislike^ 
An anecdote here ocipurs, not muph worth relating, 
perhaps, except to demonstrate, tbat confusion anci 
perplexity of cpunte^sapce apd demeanour, ori being 

apcusec) 
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icciised of an offence, do not dw4ys demonstrate 
guilt 

A very reprehensible act of indelicacy had 
been perpetrated in the apartment of one of the 
upper boys, such as it might be reasonably sup- 
jiosed no gentleman would contmit. It could only 
h^vie been done by one in the higher part of the 
school, or by a servant; the lower school was de- 
Ai6d the opportunity of access. 'The upper boys 
^fef6 Assembled by the liiaster in hh library, a 
plicS li^hibh nonfe of us 6V6r approached without 
distinay. Aftfer a long preparatory discourse, each 
ivai^ called upon to declare hi^ innocence upon his 
hojiour. Why he suspected me, I never could 
ichsigine, but he from time to tim6 tkst such tferfor- 
strikirig looks oil the, thut they wer6 if resistible; 
I declared myself innocent upon my honour, but Jt 
Was so perplexed and agitated, that I must hav6 
appeared guilty to* every one but the real culprit 
himself. 

It requires at this moment no Ordinary effort 
6f charity and forbearance,' entirely to forgiv6 
so great a:n act of cruelty and injustice. The in- 
jury done to me was incalculable. It inflicted & 
deep wound upon my mind ; it debased and de- 
preciated me in the eyes of my peers ; it checked 
every ingenuous ardour, and drove me almost td 
despondency. Every thing unseemly which occurred 

after- 
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ajfter wards, M^as iinputed to my agency, and my 
situation becan:ie intolerable. I could specify many 
instances of similar undeserved perspqalities, but I 
had justice rendered me afterwards. My Orbitius, 
at a subsequent period^ whether he discovered his 
error, or fopnd that I was not cast in the moul4 
whiqh be bad imagined, made honourable i^tpn^-f 
ment I accepted it, and peace was mad^. 

And now for the other side of the picture fo^ 
the person of whont) I am speaking bad v^ry ^on- 
|;fadictpry qualities. His taste was exquisite, f^cute, 
accurate, elegant, and this he seemed to communir 
cate and inspire. It ws^s really delightful to hear 
|iin]f read^ f|,nd I dp not think th^t this accoippli^hr 
ment, which is never sufficiently cultiyated, cc^n 
possibly be carried tp a greater degree of perfec- 
tion, than }t was by him. He possessed also exr 
traordinary powers of eloquence j his easy flow of 
words could oply be equalled by bis qervous, ap- 
propriate, and happy disposition of them. He was; 
prqud of thb taleqt, and somewhat ostentatious in 
the display of it. When he gave the upper boyn 
a subject for a theme, he would descant upon the^ 
subject in all its ramifications, for the best part of aif 
hour. Very amusing ii^deed, and instructive also, 
but somewhat superfluous as to the immediate 
object^ of enabling boys to compose an essay of 
fwenty lines. This gift, delightful as \t was, w^^ 

4 ftccom- 
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ytcGompanied by one evil ; when not among boyit 
it disposed him to disputation, and in disputatioQ 
po small portion of his life was passed, } cannot 
3ay that he was ill-humoured^ but when touched| 
)Eio minister could be more sore. With great 
powers i^nd great learning, much opportunity an4 
pamest inyitation, he has done but little to secunsi 
fL posthumous reputation. A few disputative tracts^ 
originating in personal and local altercation, some 
9caftered volumes, manifesting his political creed", 
sjLttachments, and speculations, ai^d a few sermons 
on particular subjects and oqca^ions, form the en- ><t 
tire works of an individual, whq might have en* 
liglft^ned, instructed, and adorned society. I 
^now not whether he yet lives. If he shall be re* 
jppyed to ft better world — J^equiescat in pace. 
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Medioq^ltie at limine crxnm ^ 
Icare, ait^ inoneo. 



CHAPTER V. 

In som* interval which prtc^ded my removal td 
the university, I eame \h cotitact with Porsbn. At 
ft toec6ediftg period 6f life, I lived for a continued 
series of years irt considerable intimacy with him,' 
but it dO happened, that after this our first inter*' 
trieiN^, we did not for A very lotig time, m6et again. 
It was at the hotise of a el6rgymab, who^ kitKiness 
encouraged, and whose judgment often directed my 
studlious pursuits. I was informed by him that I 
was to meet an extraordinary boy, one from whom 
the greatest things were expected, he having already 
excited both surprize and admiration. I proceeded 
to the house with emotions of respect and awe, 
prepared to listen knd admire. I was alone with 
him for an hour ; he discovered the greatest talents' 
for silence ; I could not get a word from him. 
After dinner, as I had the prerogative of being 
older, I tried again; it would not do; he was in- 
vincibly reserved, and we parted with little/ or 

rather 
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rather witfi no colloquial c0iiirtiunic^i6n-=^r, wlA 
tbe impressiem that he wM siiHen, which t db not 
think be was, and he probably with the idea that I 
was a great chatterer ; in which, perhaps, bfe wa» 
not much mistaken. I had, however, sufficient 
sagacity to discover that he was ** no vulgar boy,** 
flind I retained this impression so forcibly, that not 
Jong afterwards, finding myself in the village wheiTfe 
he was born, I visited the schoolmaster ^ho was 
his first teacher, and made enquiries concerning 
him. The old gentleman^ who joined to his occa* 
pation of schoolmaater, those also of exciseman and 
ebopkeeper, was not displeased with my curiosity. 
■^ There,'* says he, ** is where Dick used to sit^ 
and this h his slate, but he ^oqn got beyond me;* 
1 have noore than once mentioned this circumstance 
to Porsop, and he assenied to its truth, though I 
have seen statements of his earlier life^ which seem- 
ingly contradict it. 

At length the momentous period arrived, big 
with ipy future fate, wbei) I was to be fi'xed at the 
university. I entered upon this career, with all thd 
ardour of hope and expectation, with the resolution 
to acquire both knowledge and reputation, Alas? 
a very shqrt interval convinced nie how 'vain aqcj 
unsubstantial were the ditams I had ' indulged,' 
Jleputation, it aj{)peared, was only to be ohtainecf 
by the acquisitioi? of a M'anch of knowledge, of 

which 
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which I at present possessed very little, and for 
jvbich I bad rather repugnance than inclination* 
However, there was no alternative, and I set dog* 
jgedly about it I so far succeeded, that at my 
departure, I did no discredit to the society of which 
I was a member* At this point, let me be allowed 
to digress a little on the subject of our universities^ 
They do indeed seem to require a strong and power* 
ful reforming band. ' 

When an East Indiaman first arrives off the 
Hoogly river, in Bengal, a crowd of black mer- 
chants, and other orientals of various descriptions^ 
hurry on board, as if to seek whom they may de- 
vour. One of these gentry will go up to a young 
Englishman on the quarter-deck, and accost him 
with — " Massa, what appointment are you come 
out with ?'* " I am ?i cadet** ** Oh, Massa, very 
l)ad — no gold moburs — no pagodas — very bad/' 
To another he will say, ** Well, Massa, what ap-r 
puintment have you got ?" " A writership/* " Oh, 
Massa, excellent good — plenty of mohurs, pagodas, 
rupees — make me Massa's debash, head-man— 
Massa want x\o inoney — no notlvng — Massa pay 
one time or other." 

Well would it be, if when young men first en- 
tered at the university, even such a distinction 
was made, that the poor cadet was left to him- 
(^If to make his way ?ts he cap, and that only tl^e 
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Massa writer (alias the known inheritor of wealth 
and distinction) was encouraged in the career of 
sensuality and extravagance. But this is far from 
being the case ; and lamentable it is to say, that 
every young man, without distinction, on shak- 
ing off the trammels of school, at his very first 
appearance in the character of a man, at Oxford 
or Cambridge, has every facility afforded him to 
pursue a career of thoughtless expence ; nor doeis 
he recover himself, if he does recover at all, tiU 
remorse harasses his spirits, and fetters every better 
propensity by the compunctious recollection, that 
he has involved himself in debts and difficulties^ 
which it must require the exertion and the labout 
of years to remove. 

Surely this ought hot to be possible. But where 
is the remedy, or rather,, where the preventive? 
It 18 beyond doubt a matter of considerable difS* 
culty ; but still something might be done. Some* 
thing like sumptuary laws might be establishecl to 
prevent the sons of peers, and the sons of honest 
commercial persons, of private gentlemen, or of 
clpr^men, from being confounded and immersed 
in one common vortex of dissipation and expence* 
I have a letter before me from Oxford, dated Ba« 
liol college, 1766, in which a person of considerable 
experience in that university states, that fourscore 
^ pounds a year is a sufficient allowance for a com- 
moner, 
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moioer, ^ut tb^ ^> gf otleman commoner shpuld bie 
allowed tvi^Q hundred. I bsid per90L)al knowledgjs 
f{f ^n individual ^t CaRibridge, the whole of whose 
,9^eg& e^euces djd not e^^ceed forty pounds. 
Th^ perhaps would baldly now be praotic9.blQ, 
]tu^ aurely the bes^da of the uaiver^itie^y and the 
f(ij^$ of cdleges, might, by their drtu and salj^r 
<^ry iqterfi^ence, prevent such extraordinary and 
^(ravagant exce$sea, as now pollute ti4eijr diseip* 
ime, jand disgrace their establishD;»eiit. 

Ml^ not parent^ be^ protected by a fiat fraonitbc 
aqpyuty fro^i enorraoua bilb incurred at taVerna, It^ 
yery-^stablesy wd coqfeQtioaer^ ? Might not tutors 
iirittwut invidiousn^w, quietly comfnunicate with tlie 
tradesmen of their respective college, on^the auUjedt 
pf the prapent meaa3 and futur-e expectations of the 
joung men under their protection, and U)us preveat 
aiiky great aecumif latiop of credit on Que side, and 
of debts on the other? Might not priyg^ djnoerj 
Vk priyate roqms be strictly pro|i^itcd, ^jad the ppa-t 
sibility of making foolish, expenwve, and peiwcioija> 
jaunts to Lpuidon, and ^Is^wh^e, bf prev^oled? 
I am Stati$5ed that something might he; dpne^ and I 
api certain that gomethiog ought to bedone^ I 
speak feelingly^ smeujtin^ a« I do in the person& of 
qear and dear connections, and knowing, no incoon 
^derable nun^ber of pa^reote a^d guardiana who 
spppipatbize with me.; Jk)iTOwly, and at the perioe^ 
! which 
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Vefily b^li«v.q t^tj «?ff:§i^ iivH?(B Tftpwf. «f wW«- 
JW9!| qC^ youRii mB Mv^> 0{?<f9§iQ«;«4Iy; itt,lf»^i 

jshfi(i^ed pae the otj^e? (^y i^ bi^, >ff tl»K^j^ i9»@bUi9 
only, ampuQti^ tp % k^ii^mi p<>W^$> f€P^ .^M^ 
urticjje?, incMrred l>y ^ jfti:Hgkn^p«% ^§pe^des^ *IIIW 
thq Hberfidtty of di3tfmtrel3:tive;5,^il;|\Q«tii «^^qq» 
Qf bis own. 

Fprip^rly 9^ oqc^sipqal e^<;ui;^Q to QQ^mg9S 
Jlills^ or ofi soi»ie gau^y d|[^y to H^ntirjgdop qi? 
Newmarket, satisfied tha CaptaK? a^^twWi witii 
th^ addition of , b^I; ^ few powd^ tp bij? woJWi 
^xpencei; b^t pp,w fifty, sixty, eigbjy popRtteft 
year, run up at a livery-stable, is tl^pqgbt no m^^ 
matter j and sorry am I to., say, that the fellows 
who keep- these places, encourage the young mfen 
in their extravagance, with the delusive expectation 
that they will be paid some time or other. 

Formerly the collegians met sociably, after dinner 
in the hall, to drink wine in each other's apartments^ 
and expended two shillings, or perhaps half a crown, 
on something like a desert, which usually consisted 
of a few biscuits, apples, and walnuts. Now for- 
sooth, two pounds will hardly suffice for this indul* 
* ^ geoce, 



j^ce, wl^cb U cirried to a mbst-pernicioiis UnA 
culpable excess: now there mtist bci ices^ the mo^t 
costly fniitif sweetmeats, arid the like. The e^ 
pence bf a detert was formedy so trifling, that it 
hardly came into the calculation of expences. Now 
it forms a very serious part of a young man*s keml 
of incumbrances ; and I have seen a bill fdr this 
unnecessary luxury, incurred in t^e period of a 
yeat-, by a youth whose parents were obliged t6 
practise much self-denial and forbearance to main^ 
tain him at college, exceedmg fifty pounds. Now 
ought this to be? And may it not, with a little 
exertion on the part of the superiors at the univer*' 
sides, in part at least be remedied ? I could sa^ 
much more on this subject, for a thousand abuses^ 
absurdities, and irregularities, press upon my mind, 
but it is time that I should return to myself, andl 
the good old timcn 
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JFlagrantior ^quo 
Nod debet dolor esse viri nee vuloere major. 



CHAPTER VL 

On my first arrival at the university, I felt my- 
self on the wide sea, out of sight of land, with little 
knowledge of the compass, and in a vessel by no 
means sea-worthy. Ere long, however, I learned 
to take an observation ; became better acquainted 
with my real situation, and steered ^long with 
tolerable steadiness. 1 had not, however, been a 
great while at college, when my bark in a squall 
Btruck against a sunken rock, and had well nigh 
foundered. Two young men of the college, of much 
higher pretensions than myself as to worldly pros- 
pects, of much humbler, perhaps, as to intellectual 
endowment, offended me by their neglect, and dis- 
gusted me by their arrogance. In a thoughtless 
moment, I inscribed an epigram in one of the cha« 
pel prayer-books, so apposite, that it could be ap- 
plied to nobody else, and so severe, as unavoidably 
to provoke their indignation and resentment They 
VOL. I. D wer« 
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were of some standing, I a raw freshman. The 
consequence was, that they formed a party against 
me, and, from the plausible argument that no one 
was safe froiti ^uch a talent, sq exercised, I was 
avoided as a dangerous malignant. This affliction 
(and a great one it was for ^ time) might easily 
have been averted, but for the insincerity of 9' 
young man, to whom I was more particularly re- 
commended, and who called himself my friend. 
He was the first, who discovered this specimen of 
rashness and folly, and instead of erasing it, and 
remonstrating with me on the danger and impro- 
priety of my conduct, he carried it to the parties 
concerned, induced, as I am rather inclined to sus- 
pect, by some secret jealousy of my supposed su- 
periority in teaming, which threatened to interrupt 
his views. This false friend, for such he was, at 
least in this instance, has long since been called to 
the settlement of his last awful account. May he 
there receive the same unqualified forgiveness 
' for all errors, which he has long since had from me 

on' this account. 

' i' ^ . ' . ■ ■ ■ • 

* The mischief, however, liyas but tempprary, and 
the advantage was "great and permanent. Left in a 
great measure to myself, 1 avoided many provoca- 
tions to expence and dissipation, many scen<ss of 
youthful thoughtlessness and folly, and compelled, 
as It ^vere, to fly for refuge to my books, my mind was 

sootlied, 
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soothed^ enl^btened; aad improved* I had at length 
the triuiQphi and a grateful one itwas^ to se^ my acx 
quaintaace solicited by those, who had disdainfully 
rejected it, and the tables were so far turoed, that 
the notice wias obviously considered as a favour on 
my part, which would once on their's, have been 
deemed the extreme of condescension. 

Here let me indulge an emotion, pardonable, I 
hope, of self-complacency. They who from long 
observation and experience are best qualified to 
j udge of the scope and exteat of my talents, (if I 
may be said to have any) have invariably affirmed 
that my excellence was Isatire ; that if I had exer- 
cised myself in this unlovely branch c^ writing, T 
should have, obtained reputation. If I really bad 
this quality within me, it was kept where it ought 
to be — :in a napkin. I never gave way to it but in 
the circumstance above detailed, and in a very few 
other instances. One was to expose the imbecili^ 
of an otherwise truly amiable man. He had con*^ 
siderabie talents, some learnings an exquisite taste 
for music, and most agreeable powers of conversa* 
tion; but he permitted himself to be hen-pecked 
by a crabbed old landlady, with whom he boarded^ 
and made himself ridiculous, by the obsequiousoiass 
with which he submitted to her capiices. I intron 
duced them in an AmoebsBan Eclogue, in which 
jtheir characters, peeulia^itiesi and foibles^ were so 
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strongly and happily delineated^ that every hearer 
%ra8 impressed with the truth of the resemblance, 
and delighted with the vivacity of the composition. 
^ The other essay was far more important, wa$ 
studiofl with care, artfully contrived, and ela- 
borately finished. A man who was my senior 
in years, and superior in station, had treated 
me ill, bad provoked my resentment, not by one 
solitary act of oppression, but by numerous marks 
of enmity and persecution. He had some strong 
and striking peculiarities and foibles ; he had made 
himself obnoxious in various places of residence, by 
his insolence of temper, by engaging in personal 
animasities and squabbles, and by various demon* 
strations of an arbitrary and tyrannical disposition. 
To this person I addressed a letter from his Satanic 
Majesty, thanking him for the services he had ren- 
dered the diabolical empire, as exemplified in va- 
rious overt acts at different places, which 1 circum- 
stantially detailed and described. 

When finished, I invited a confidential friend to 
hear me read it, and I am, at this very distant period, 
strongly impressed with his continued exclamations on 
its force, truth, seventy, and humour. He compared 
it to the best things of the kind in our language, and 
indeed said every thing which could soothe and sa- 
tisfy my vanity. When he left me, I began to 
reflect on what I had done, and its probable conse- 
quences. 
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«quences« I examined myself with some severity, 
and the result was much self-]^eproach. I had in- 
dulged many ufiamiable propensiiies-— ^nger, re- 
venge, and every auality which was in opposition 
to candour aqd to cbjarity. I threw my S9«tire into 
the fire, and since that time, though I bare had 
abundance of temptations, I never wrote severe 
satire. 

But to return. — ^The period of my first appearance 
^t the university was marked by one circumstance 
unfavourable to my literary ambition. The num* 
ber of students of my own standing was great, be- 
ypnd all ordinary precedent^ and no sdiall propor- 
tion of them were distinguished as well by their 
literary diligence, a3 by superior abilities. Many 
of those who yet remain, are at this moment of the 
highest reputation^ and are displayipg their great 
talents in the senate, and in the highest situations 
of the bar, and the church ; so that my tutor imme 
diately told me, that in any other yeair I i^iight 
have expected un exalted situation, but as things 
were circumstanced, I must moderate my ambi* 
tion. 
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Sk neqtre PeKden tetrehti 'Ac^en Obirod 
1[%«ft8alko 'p^rmixtus^ equd^ nee p^enuifev Atla$ 
AmpbitfJ^nifidi^ni puenm^ s^d bifi«dii9iuter^|iifiv 



CHAPTER VIL 

* ' ■ . 't ' < 

Vr ITjH the above chapter^ Egotfam ft^airly t*r- 
minates. The remabd^ of the itladudeript cto- 
st^ta chiefty of unconnected scraps and ndemoran* 
dy^mfi) written with lesls c* greater care, as the 
subjcsct prOnlpted) or as oppSituftity presented it- 
flrelf^ but oWiotisly "with the detei^minatioiti of ^^m- 
iiig the whole into^ onfe connected series^ at some^ 
foture perSf6d^ The reiedei' wiU linite^, ashethii^ 
I^irdper, wfett follows wkb whM p^feiedes? 



MY TUTOR. 

•• Of Professor ***** there is notr any bio- 
graphical sketch. He was the son , of a village 
blacksmith, nor is he, I verily believe, though now 
arrived at eminence, at all ashamed of bis humble 

origin. 
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drigin. He discovered, when a very boy, such an 
aptitude for figures, such acuteness and skiH in the 
combination of' rlumbers, thait be vi^as soon reComc 
mended to the notice of the clergyman, who, fortu*! 
riately for my friend, was a man of learning himself^ 
and a zealous encourager of it in others. He 
assisted in the education of the yodth, liberally and 
effectually, and in due time procured his admission 
at college* His progress was uniform ^nd aus^ 
piicibus. He distinguished himself far above his 
fellows, by his mathematical attainments and philo* 
sophical pursuits, and received in due time the re- 
ward of his diligence and his merits. He enjoyed 
the highest honours in the power of the university 
to bestow * he assisted the studies of many of the 

most eminent men who have adorned, first the seat 

■ . > • ■ , ' ' ■ , ■ . ' • " . 

of Alma Mater, and afterwards, their country ; hd 
has enriched the branch of learning wl^idli be $q 
successfully cultivated, with some of the most va- 
luable publications of modern times ; and hp, yet 
lives*, and long may he live, with professional 
ignity and honourable ease. A word ought to be 
said of his patron, for I also, in some degree, expe->. 
rienced his kindness. * 

Br; C. was a man of no ordinary talents, oi eac* 
tensive reading, and deep reflection. He unfortu* 

; * 1} must Mt be forgolteti tliai t!^'wW long slncii 
wfitteiu 

natdy 
I 
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nately bewildered himself in the subtleties of meta^ 
physics, and he had formed some peculiar opinions 
as to his theological creed.; but he was an amiable, 
excellent, and accomplished man, and was father to 
a gentleman who now enjoys the very highest repu- 
tation in a branch of the medical profession, and 
who, w^ith his parent, is equally entitled to jhis tri* 
bute of respect. Mrs. C. also, was eminent for her 
abilities, and, amidst the anxiety of rearing a large 
family, contrived to amuse herself, and others, by 
producing some of the best novels in the English 
language. 

Here let us relate an honourable anecdote 
of this worthy personage. A most singular and 
eccentric charatter, who got a very scanty live- 
lihood by teaching the classics and mathematics, 
(both, it may be apprehended, very imperfectly) 
used to go to the doctor's house, at the distance of 
about five miles, every Saturday, and stay till 
Monday. For what he did, whatever that might ( 
be, probably teaching the younger children arithme- 
tic, he. professed himself to be perfectly satisfied 
with the hospitable welcome with which he was re- 
ceived. He abruptly, for sdmfe cause or other, dis- 
continued his visits. After an interval, he deter- 
mined to apply to the doctpr for the present of % 
guinea. Strange to say, (yet many can vouch foi: 
thcjTutii of the.tale) though be had written a gi-eat 

d^al, 
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deal, and read more, he had never had occasi(my 
even at the age of fifty/ to write a: letter, and actu- 
ally he had never written one. Wip^ the assistance 
of a friend, a letter was sent, entreating the gift of 
a guhiea. Some days, elapsed wi^hopt an answer, 
and the silence was construed to be a refusal. The 
silence was however accident£|.l, and a letter^soon- 
arrived, enclosing not a guinea, but five pounds, 
with many expressions of kindness, and assurances 
of esteem. The object of this bounty was one, who, 
whatever might be his merits, never made, more by 
his employment than about eighteen shillings a 
week A volume might easily be filled with anec- 
dotes of this extraordinary personage, personally 
known and well remembered by him who records 
tbb fact 

But to return to Mrs. C. The titles of ha: 
works were, " Fanny Mpadows," *■ The Daugh* 
ter,'^ « The School for Wives,'' and " The Exepa- 
plary Mother.'' AH these books were written with 
the ardent desire of promoting the influence of 
Christian morality ;. and whoever has perused these 
productions of her pen, and was acquainted with 
the virtues of her heart, must readily acknowledge 
that she exemplified, in every station of life, those 
characters of ideal excellence which ^r fancy 
pa'mted. She will agaip be mentioned in the pro^ 
srest of thid work. 
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COLlrflGE LIFE CONTINUED. 

Urider th6^ Pi^olfessorV ^tiid^ri^e' and instruction^ 
ebirsiderable pt6gteis Wasi made ih rh&ttierna^ical 
ahd phil6sophi(iti kiddies ; and that this iiiust ha^^ 
beeti done, appeai^edf frbrri his always sp^kiing 6i 
his piipii'ii sCdvartdeliieht in terms oi strong appfb- 
baition, and with thd assurSance on his'pWft, that lici 
Entertained rid doubt of his arriving at the highest 
honours. This, however^ did not actually happen. 
His heart was riot* in these studies ; he had a con- 
i^ht harikeririg afte'r the classics ahd belles le^trfes^ 
and ^gain and agaih detected himself in the depth 
of old iihglish literature, when he should have 
been pre\)aring himself for the Professor's lectiireis. 
The book which first gave him a taste for old 
English writers, the poets more pttrtittilarty, was 
" Percy's Reliques," which he rfeid over and oveif 
a^itt with inconceivabte satisfaction. 

He' was proceeding Quietly and happily in thi^ 
pdth, Whett'aii incideto!) ocfcurred, whi6h distu:rbe4 . 
hirti ndt a little. He was called upon ih hlii turn; to 
tfOmpbSfe atid repeW a declani'atiori iA the chapel, and! 
afprts^ of books was atthiii precii5fe'pferibd,bequdalhed^ 
by a former master of the college, to the bi^sll ^dla- 
lAdtibh of the year. This was a grew sWrtfiirils, aiitf 
roliscd air his enfergresi. But his mbrtificatibn xH^ky 
undescribable, when sitting down to (^on^pdse oiip 
tb^ ^v^ subject, he found he could make nothing 

of 
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CPf Ir. The mfed, it fe true, #as drot^rdfedf with 
id^^s^ illustrations^ characters^ anecdotes^ but h^ 
was uDable to combine and arrange theni* It v^ai 
stiU Worse when he attempted to express them itt 
Lalitt. He could make Latin verse readily, and 
wit|r 96me degree of elfegance. He had indeed 
written^ themes, made translations from various 
t^trglish authors'; but the thing was totally differ* 
^nt : a regukr composition of several pages first 
to be digested, and afterwards recited, seemed to 
jfireserit difficulties invincible. To make bad worse, 
be had brought wkh him to college something of a 
reputation for classical attainment, and at exami^ 
fiataoKlt first, and afterwards at the ordinary college 
lectures, he certainly did not lose the footing he 
hiad gained. But original composition was a vevy 
diitiiict malter, and more p^urtictilarly in Latin. The 
tjnie was limited, the last day cajiie, and he had made 
very little progress. He however put something tch 
get^F, and with the help of a little self-command^ 
Md a tolierably" good maimer and modulationiof 
Vdic&y he got through better than he expected; 
He was, however, abashed and ashamed to put th^ 
Composition into the hands of the tutor, which it 
was customary to do. It was very indifferent, atid 
at best but English Latin. It must be unnecessary 
t6 say, that the declamation prize was not gained 
thii year ^ but it wa^ the next ' ' ' 

"Here 
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Tlere letme$peak the truth. — (Loquitufproienh 
pore Sexagenarius.) — I never encountered any litfer 
rary difficulty in the whole course of my^stud)^ 
greater than that of a proficiency in writing Latin, 
properly so called. For ala3 ! though, I did obtain 
the prize in the subsequent competition of my bro^ 
ther under-graduates, I think that at this time I should 
be afraid and ashamed to peruse the successful 
essay. It must have been from a mere relative 
fiuperiority, and from no intrinsic^ merit in the 
composition itself. It is very singular, but very 
true, I could read the language with sufficient fad* 
lity ; I could speak it with a sort of fluency, and 
in my Act, and other exercises of the School, was 
complimented for this very talent by the Moderator, 
who was an approved scholar, and was afterwards 
4he author of a popular tract on Gre^k and Latin 
metres. Yet I could not catch the idiom— the 
rhythm was English. At a subsequent period I was 
more successful, and at length I. cpuild write it 
habitually, with correct and real L^tinity. But in 
the interval, a circumstance occurred which I will 
i?andidly relate. 

I have written more than one Haryeian Oration 
for different members of the college, who were my 
friepdSf X was present at the delivery of the first 
which I wrote, and so, unluckily, was Sir Willian^ 
f ordyce, a most excellent scholar. When it ^as 
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finished, several of the members complimented my 
friend 'on the composition ; but I had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing Sir William whisper a stander-by, 
that it was good English Latin. What he said was 
perfectly true. My next essay was better.*' 

Perhaps it should in strict propriety have been 
related, that the writer of these memoi'anda con- 
cerning himself, did not proceed to the university 
wholly unacquainted with mathematical learning 
and in justice a tribute of respect should have been 
paid to one who well deserved it. 

There were a number of tradesmen of the middle 
rank, or rather somewhat below it, who formed a 
society for their mutual improvement and assistance 
in knowledge. Ttie very idea implies them to be 
what they actually were, men of considerable ta- 
lents ; indeed, as well as can be remembered, there 
was not one among them, who does not deserve a 
separate memoir. Humble and limited as their 
education must have necessarily been, the very 
meanest of them had some knowledge of the 
classics, or had made some proficiency in ma- 
thematics and philosophy. It were. to be wished, 
that more particulars could be obtained concerning 
them. One was the most extraordinary and eccen- 
tric character that ever lived, to whom «ome slight 
allusion has been made before* He had been ap- 
prentice to a cooper^ a private soldier, a jourdey- 
man*weaver, and a writer to an attorney ; yet he 

was 
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\vas ft very good Latin scholar^ and had attained no 
coatemptible proficiency in Gre^k; but he was an 
excellent mathematician, and of no mean acquire* 
nient$ in philosophical knowledge. As his income 
was of course exceedingly scanty, he made the 
experiment upon how little he could actually sub- 
sist, in case of necessity ; and strange as it may 
seem, he made something less than a halfpenny a 
day suffice. He bought a farthing's worth of po- 
tatoes, and a farthing's worth of salt, and he saved 
froitl each day of both, what proved sufficient for 
his dinner on Sunday. 

'J' his, however, was not the person who assisted 
the Sexagenarian. The name of his friend was 
Peter B — y. He was what is called a Throwster^ 
iDf which ho further explanation can here be 
given, than by saying that his occupation was, 
to prepare the yarn for the weaver. His situ- 
ation was of the humblest kind, but never was 
there a more acute, intelligent, or able man. His 
knowledge of mathematics was surprizing ; but 
how he obtained it, nobody could imagine. He 
was perfectly selfrtaught, or at least had no better 
instruction than a common charity-school sup-^ 
plied; and what he might have obtained botb 
of acquirements and celebrity, with tlie advan- 
tages of education, and under more favourable, 
circumstances of local situation, it is not easy 
to ascertain. Be this as it ms^yi it was impossible 

not 
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pot to admire the precision and elearness of his 
mode of instructing; and the Sexagenarian left 
him^ after spending an hour in the day with him 
for two or three months, as well acquainted with 
jBuclid and simple equations as it was necessary 
to be. No mc^ntion would have been made of 
^ jthis person, whose memory much deserves respect^ 
but for his mental endowments. He had, how- 
ever^ even after he had passed the middle age 
of life, most extraordinary agility. He could do, 
>vhat few other persons would ever attempt. He 
used to take a few steps, and putting one of his 
feet against the wall, would turn the other over it, 
so as to make a complete revolution of hi^ body. 
He performed many similar feats of activity. 

It is not known that any specimens of his talents 
were printed, except in the Ladies' Diary, to which 
he was a frequent contributor ; and to which, if the 
reader will i:efer, if he shall have the opportunity, 
he will, from ^bout the years 1768 to 1780, hay^ 
sufficient demonstration, that this venerable and 
early instructor of our friend, merits the tril^ute of, 
respect which is here paid him. 



CPA^. 



Parce Venturis^ tibi mors paramur. 
Sis licet segni:}^ properainus ipsi. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



XN this place also, as far as these Recollections 
can avail, let us rescue from the oblivion it by no 
means merits, the memory of a man somewhat, as 
appears from the dates, our friend's junior in 
standing, but of extraordinary talents, the greatest 
simplicity of mind and manners ; and though of no 
mean proficiency in classical and mathematical 
learning, artless, modest, and entirely unassuming. 
Alas ! he died prematurely ; and, from the unfor- 
tunate bias which he subsequently took, he might 
probably not have entirely fulfilled the promise of 
his talents, and the expectations of his friends. 
His name was G * * * ; he was the son of a pork- 
butcher, but he discovered when a child such acute*- 
ness of remark, and powers of reflection, that his 
parents determined to give him the best education 
which their humble means afforded. 

.He 
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He was unlucky in imbibing his first rudiofients. 
He was placed under th«i tuition of the eccentric cha^ 
racter introduced in one or two preceding passages 
of tills narrative^ and to be mentioned again here- 
after, who boldly and openly professed not to 
be a christian^ for the most preposterous of all rea- 
sons, namely, that the lives of the professors of 
Christianity, did not correspond with its preceptSt 
He did indeed allow a final cause, but his ideas even 
on this head, were rude, perplexed and confused ; 
they bewildered himself, and confounded others. 
But the quality by which he was most strongly and 
peculiarly characterized, and which from principle 
he' communicated to others, was a universal scepti- 
cism. His first and last maxim to his pupils was 
lielieve nothing but on proof. The effects of this 
injunction on a mind so constituted as was that of 
this young man, may be easily anticipated. He 
doubted of every thing, extended his suspicions to 
whatever came within the sphere of his observa- 
tion, and, as far as recollection goes, the impres- 
sion remains strongly fixed, that he ultimately fell 
a victim to the gloomy sentiments, which ill-founded 
notions and prejudices on the subject of religion 
inspired* 

He was recommended to the Sexagenarian by 
a common friend, an amiable clergyman, and 
excellent scholar, who for a time directed the 

vojL. I. E course 
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^Toursei of his studies^ and assisted the young man'it 
literary views. The writer of tliese memoranda, 
as appears from his notes^ undertook to read with 
him certain parts of Homer, Horace, and Virgil. 
Jt was his custom to interrupt him with perpetual 
questions, which were sometimes answered to his 
satisfaction, but often far otherwise ; but what was 
most surprizing, the most animated and beautiful 
passages excited no emotions of gratification or 
delight; and on being asked whether he did not 
admire such and such descriptions, as charac- 
teristic of superior genius, he would say, they are 
Tery pretty, but what is the use of them ? I learn 
nothing from them ; they prove nothing. 

With mathematics it was far otherwise. Euclid in 
particular was the constant theme of his praise and 
admiration, and his progress accordingly kept pace 
with his partiality, in this branch of study. In pro- 
gress of time, he was admitted a member of Pem- 
brdke-hall, in Cambridge, where he studied so in- 
tensely, that his health was materially injured. 
Our friend, it seems, saw him but once afterwards ; 
he then retained all his early peculiarities, with a 
proportionable increase of scepticism, and more, 
particularly so, in what regarded religion. When 
next enquired after, he was no more. Having an 
opportunity of visiting the place of his nativity, the 
friend who writes this record of him, was anxious 

to 
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to obtain some further anecdotes concerning him^ 
But alas ! no one was found who had even the re- 
membrance of his name ; gladly therefore do we 
render this imperfect tribute to his talents^ his 
attainments, and his truly amiable manners, bating 
the waywardness which the extreme singularity of 
his opinions threw around him, and which to stran- 
gers made him appear in a less acceptable point of 
view. 

But it is time to return to the university. Ac- 
cording to the manuscript, our friend's studies 
appear to have proceeded in the even and ordinary 
course. He got progressively some addition to his 
stock of knowledge, and his tutor and fellow-colle- 
gians anticipated for him higher honours and dis** 
tinctions than he afterwards attained. He afBrms 
that he' was much captivated with the simple but 
energetic manner of the celebrated Dr. Ogden's 
preaching ; he also occasionally frequented a cha- 
pel, where a Mr. RpbeiSson preached, who was a 
very popular teacher among the dissenters, and 
who afterwards published various works which 
were well received: he, however, decidedly gaver 
the preference to Dr. Ogden. He also makes re- 
peated mention of Michael Lort, of bibliographical 
memory, old Cole of Milton, Masters, the histo 
rian of Corpus Christi College. Concerning theses 
individuals, we could relate many particulars from 
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our friend's papers ; but the subject has been sd 
ably handled by Mr« Nichols, in his Anecdotes of 
Bowyer and his Press, that it seems less necessju-y. 
The great antiquarian Gough, the very accom- 
plished Michael Tyson, Wale, the artist, &c. &€• 
came frequently within the sphere of his personal 
knowledge; but for the reason adduced in the 
precedincj . paragraph, we forbear any particular 
details concerning them. Old Masters, it seems^ 
had a son of singular character, person, and de- 
meanour. He affected, on all occasions, the great- 
est parsimony as to dress, and other expences ; his 
suit of clothes was made of what the young mea 
of that day called Ditto, as we believe they do 
still ; he knew that his fortune would be consider- 
able, but he preferred living in a garret, to one of 
the better rooms to which he was entitled; his 
spoons were of pewter ; his tea apparatus the mean- 
est that could be procured ; but he was jsharp and 
sensible, and alledged, in vindication of his whim- 
sicality, that he wanted things for their use, and 
not for show. lie would, certainly have been dis- 
tinguished in life by many great eccentricities, but 
he died prematurely of a consumption. 

^'bere was anotlier contemporary of a singularity 
of character, which seems worthy of being recorded* 
He was educated at a public school, was a very 
good scholar, of agreeable manners, and of rigid 

accuracy 
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iK^cufacy as to his moral conduct ; but he had the 
infirmity, amounting almost to disease, of the most 
invincible indolence. There was no rousing him 
to exertion of any kind ; he could with difficulty be 
prevailed upon to stir from the precincts ot tlie 
college ; with still greater difficulty it was, that he 
could be induced to rise in the morning to chapel. 
He had been expostulated with, threatened by his 
superiors, and at length was unequivocally a^^sured, 
that if he did not appear at chapel some morning 
in the following week, he should certainly be rus- 
ticated* Every morning but one had passed away, 
and he was still not visible. As our triend had an 
esteem for him, he undertook to call him himself, 
on the only morning remaining for his |)r()bation ; 
he determined to se^j him dress, and con-^ 
duct him to chapel. He accordingly went to his 
apartment in due time; woke, and so far roused 
him, that he sate up, and began to dress, but 
very reluctantly. To prevent, as was imagined, 
the possibility of his lying down again, he took 
tiie pitcher of water standing by his wabhing-stand, 
and emptied it into his bed. He then went to 
chapel, expecting him every moment. Alas ! he 
came nob 

The writer of these tiotes afterwards went up 
to his room, and found hiui fast asleep upon the 
\ret bed-clothes. The result was, that he was 

sent 



sent from college. On subseqnent enquiry after 
bim, it was found that be had got into orders, 
but that the same unaccountable perverseness and 
indolence still accompanied him. He would keep 
the parishioners waiting in the church yard, till 
they went away in disgust. It is feared that he 
was afterwards reduced to great inconveniences^ 
and we believe that he is now dead. 

About tlie same period, the coUegp was electrified 
by an occurrence which fortunately does not very 
frequently happen. A young man, of good family 
^nd connections, had been admitted from one of 
the great public schools; but when the day fixed 
for his leaving his parental hou§e for the university 
arrived, he 'suddenly disappeared, to the extreme 
consternation of his friends. After a diligent en* , 
quiry, it appeared that he had been seduced by 9 
notorious beldam of high rank and fashion, with 
whom he was residing in some remote and obscure 
place. He was rescued from her temporary grasp, 
and brought to his destined abode ; but his mind 
was vitiated, and he constantly longed for the gar- 
dens of his Armida. No great time elapsed before 
the sorceress pursued him, and once more caught 
him in her toils. It is supposed she was tired of 
him at last,#for after a while he returned to his duty, 
and continued in it without further molestation an4 
interruption; but he had inciirred a habit of profuse 
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^xpence, incompatible with his situation, with an 
aversion to any thing like study or confinement. 
He obtained) however, by his connections consider-* 
able preferment ; but we understand that he died 
at no advanced period. His paramour, we are 
inclined to think, yet lives, the victim, it may h% 
reasonably supposed, of the bitterest remorse. If 
her mind should ever wander to the person alluded 
to above, her sensations of self-reproach will no( 
be greatly palliated. 



CHAP. 



Qui pectore magno 
Spem^e^ metumque domas vitio subtimior onini. 



CHAPTER IX, 

XT looks perhaps something like stpry- telling, hut 
one incident leads to the remembrance of another, 
and this seems no improper place to relate from our 
manuscript, a fact, or rather a series of facts, which 
in hands accustomed to the manufacture of $uch 
articles, would make no uninteresting novel. 

Among the Sexagenarian's college acquaintance, 
was a young man of elegant person, manpers, and 
accomplishments. He distinguished himself on 
every occa^on, and left the university with the 
highest character. As he was our friend's senior, 
they were not at that period very intimate, but 
they met, it seems, afterwards in life, and for many 
years continued upon terms of cordial friendship. 
He was invited to an honpurable situation in a very 
4^ illustrious 
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illustrious family, and it is hardly necessary to add^ 
after what has been premised, that he discharged 
the duties of it, to the entire satisfaction of his 
employers.. He was thus in the progress to all 
that rank and fortune could bestow, when one of 
the daughters of the family became susceptible of 
the very strongest impressions in his favour. What 
was to be done ? To remain in his situation was 

• 

imprudent; to encourage the too apparent par- 
tiality was dishonourable, for marriage was impos* 
sible. The matter in a very short interval became 
BO palpable, that it was proposed to him to travel 
for three years, with the assurance that if he mar* 
ried on his return^ a very handsome provision 
should be made for him. He accordingly went 
abroad, and was absent for the time specified*. 
Immediately on his return, he formed a connection,- 
in which the heart had not so much to do, as the 
desire of being honourably settled, and of placing 
himself beyond the reach of danger and suspicion, 
from a quarter, to which he still looked with a kind 
of lingering regret, and from which also he reason* 
ably expected the promised mark of favour and 
distinction. 

In the interval, he and the writer of our MS. en- 
countered one another and renewed their college ac- 
quaintance. He visited our friend, and became al- 
most an inmate of hi3 family. They had at this time 
ynth them a young ladyi of the most captivating 

manner^ 



fftanners^ great meotal endowm^tS) elegant in het 
j^son, and of very ^ considerable fortune* Un^ 
fortunately, she also had entangled herself in a 
connection, in which her principal view was a 
regular establishment. Her parents were dead, and 
$he boarded, not very comfortably to her views and 
feelings, in one of those houses where some respect'*^ 
able female receives and protects young ladies of for* 
tune. These ill starred parties, forgetful of their 
mutual engagements, conceived the strongest at* 
tachment to one another, thus placing the Sexage^ 
narian and his family in a situation of the greatest 
perplexity and distress. —Incidents occurred, and 
scenes were frequently repeated, which it is not 
consistent with the object of this narrative to de- 
tail and describe; but which would be allowed 
their full share of pathos and interest in any of 
the better works of imagination. 

After an interval, perhaps somewhat too long pro? 
t;racted, the streams returned to their proper chan« 
nels.— «-Their sentiments of delicacy and honour led 
each of them, to the honourable performance of their 
first engagements. — The gentleman received the 
distinctions which had been promised him, but whe- 
ther from the causes which have been recited above, 
whether from infirmity of health, or firom worldly 
vexations, it cannot be said, but true it is, that bia 
mind became soured, and his manners captious and 

IrritaUo* 
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irritable. In contradiction to his former character 
of courtesy and kindness, he was always involved in 
controvei-sy and dispute, and at length died at a 
premature age, unpopular and unbeloved. Of the 
Ijady itis only necessary to say, that she became.tbe 
amiable mother of numerous children, and for any^ 
thing knovin to the contrary, may yet be alive to 
peruse this narrative; if she does, she will bear 
filling testimony to its accuracy. 

During his residence in the university, our friend 
i^ppears to have constantly frequented the divinity^ 
schools whenever Dr. Watson presided as Regius 
Professor. He expresses with great warmth how 
much he was charmed with the graqe of his manner, 
the dignity of his deportment, the elegance of his 
latinity, apd the fluency of his diction. He seems 
to have regarded him with awe and reverence, yet 
he certainly had a certain solemn pompousness of 
demeanour, which rendered him less acceptable to 
many. — He was not at the time of which we arc 
speaking elevated to the Episcopacy, but he was 
soon afterwards. An honest publican, who was his 
neighbour, in order to testify his great respect for 
Dr. Watson, took down his long established sign of 
Bishop Blaize and substituted for it the head of Dr. 
Watson ; a wicked wag of the university, saving his 
presence, we believe he is now a Bishop, wrote an 
epigram on the occasioQ» 

/ Two 
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Two of a trade can ne'er agreCf 

No proverb e er was jiuter» 
TbejVe ta en down Bishop Blaiae do you seej 

And put up Bishop Blubter. 

At this period also Dr. Hallifax presided in the law 
schools with great dignity and effect He was an 
admirable scholar, and spoke Latin with peculiar 
facility and elegance. About the period of our 
friend's leaving the university, be also was made a 
Bishop, and the edition which he subsequently pub* 
Ibhed of Butler^s Analogy, sufficiently demonstrate9 
that those honours were not improperly bestowed. 
Bishop Watson yet survives ; but it is a matter ot 
some regret that none of his friends have undertaken 
to give a more extended biographical sketch of 
Bishop Hallifat. He was a very considerable 
man, of great abilities and of profound learn* 
ing. He also filled highly dignified and important 
offices, and it seems unjust that one so circum- 
stanced and conditioned, should be suffered to pass 
away, without some more substantial memorial of 
his worth and usefulness, than has yet appeared 

When about half the period of residence at the 
university had been fulfilled, Mr. Pitt appeared 
among the students. The great and illustrious Pitt^ 
virhose talents, patriotism, and firmness saved his 
country, and handed down a tesson to Europe, 
ivhich in the event, preserved that also. But let us 
forbear to anticipate events and circumstances to 
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which the narrative will in due course lead. Let 
us be satisfied with saying here, that the Sexagena- 
rian well remembered his first appearance at the 
university. He excited no interest or curiosity 
from his person or manners. He had even at that 
early period a certain austerity of aspect, and stiff- 
pess of manner, by no means calculated to conciliate 
en a first introduction. He was characterised by 
en air of much deeper thoughtfulness than is usually 
to be discerned in persons so young, and he was 
very seldom seen in the society of young men of 
similar rank and situation with himself. His most 
usual companion was his tutor, upon whose arm he 
generally leaned. He was remarkable for the plain-^ 
ness of his dress and was, it is known, particularly 
(Correct in his attention to the local rules of his 
college, and to the general regulations of the uni* 
versitv. It is also on record, that he lived at in* 
considerable expence, an ex pence which some of 
the young pert coxcombs of the present day would 
contemplate with a disdainful sneer. — Poor crea-* 
tures !^ — They are generally satisfied with the volup- 
tuous pleasures of to-day; his great mind was pro- 
bably expanding into future times, and anticipating 
the period when his genius and talents might have 
their dqe and proper exercise upon nations. 

Our friend very frequently saw Mr. Pitt subse- 
quently in life, and observed that Ids exti^roal carri- 






age and demeanour remained unaltered. Yet he 
had opportunity of knowing from those who lived 
with Pitt in the greatest familiarity and intimacyr 
that in the privacy of retirement, he was conde- 
scending and affable, even to playfulness, and 
would read with glee the lighter kinds of poetry to 
p\e ladies.*— One expression can never bQ forgotteoi 
which was used by the man who knew him besti 
namely, his private secretary. — " Mr. Pitt was so 
very amiable in private and domestic life, that it 
Was like living with an angel.'' 

So much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Pitt, that it seems at first superfluous 
to discuss it further. But these are the Sexagena* 
rian's opinions on this great man. 

** My own fortunes were too deeply implicated 
in his, to pass the asra of his memorable lifef with 
very slight mention.— I always admired, and as far 
as 1 could, supported his principles.— I exerted all 
my powers in behalf of the great and anxious ques- 
tions, which exercised his firm and lofty mind, at 
the most momentous crisis ' which, perhaps, this 
country ever saw; when the acknowledgment of 
being the advocate of Pitt, and of the measures 
prompted, guided, and matured by him, was at- 
tended with personal risk, or at least with menaces 
and with alarms. I boast of being' cme of these 
same alarmists ; but I bad noble support and ho- 
nourable 
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nourable associates, whose genius, talents, virtuCi 
and integrity, might well endure to be weighed in 
the opposite scale with those who, perhaps, whilst 
they felt alarm themselves, from a far different 
source, affected the language of ridicule, diadain, 
and security. Their alarm was, lest Mr. Pitt and 
his band of real patriots, should frustrate the at- 
tempts of his adversaries, and save his country. 
But he did save it ; and I humbly and gratefully 
thank the Supreme Disposer of human events, that 
I have beenipermitted to see the successful, the 
glorious termination, of that wise and sagacious 
system of politics, contrived by his wisdom, prose* 
fcuted by his firmness, and sanctioned by the wise 
and good of every nation in Europe. With respect 
to myself I was, indeed, but a very humble instru- 
ment, but I played the best part I could, and had 
the gratification, the happiness of knowing, that 
Mr. Pitt thought my labours effectual. — That h^. 
did think so appeared in the event.-^I had substat^- 
tial mark$ of hi$ good opinio? and friendship.'' 



chap# 



Midtiplicat tamen hunc^ gravitas autoris^ honorem^ 
Et majestatem, res data^ dantis habet. 



CHAPTER X* 

jS/Lr. PITT'S tutor was so intimately connected 
with every thing relating to his illustrious friendj 
that we cannot any where more properly introduce 
what appears in our manuscript about him. This 
eminent person's mind is of far too high a stamp 
to experience any thing like mortification or chagrin 
at the mention of his origin, and the rank of his 
forefathers. It has, indeed, been said, that some 
remoter branch of the family had been of the rank 
of baronet Be this as it may, when our friend 
first went to the university, he spent a part of the 
day where he remembered seeing the name, con- 
nected with some lucrative mercantile concern. 
This he afterwards found was the father, who, on 
his son's elevation, retired from business to a very 

respectable 
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l^sf)^ctable and coirifoftable residence in the ptaCA 
where he had lived so long and so reputably ; and' 
died not long sincd, full of years and peace- 0». 
oxir friend s arrival at Cambridge Dr. P. was soon* 
pointed out to him, and he was at first vpry unfa-, 
voui^bly impressed with his forbidding appearance. 
His countenance was, to his apprehension, strongly 
maiked with harshness and austerity* This idea 
weighed so deeply upon his mind that afterwards, 
when in the Senate House under examination for 
his degree, Professor ***** thought he was not 
likely to have justice done him, and desired Dr* 
#:# # # jQ ggg what he could do, he was so 

much under the influence of prejudice against hiox 
that he declined it, to his most obvious disadvantage^ 

He felt himself, however, bound in duty and 
gratitude,, to acknowledge that never were first 
impressions more fallacious. — He was afterwards 
admitted to the Bishop on terms of familiarity, 
indeed we may say friendship, and a more amiable, 
courteous, excellent man never lived. But to expa- 
tiate on these qtialities -here, would be wandering 
from the course* Fortunately for Dr. ♦ * * * *^ 
Pembroke was the college selected for Mr. Pitt's 
place of education. — ^The society could then boast of 
no other person equally qualified to superintend the 
studies of a youth, so circumstanced, and so endow- 
ed. It was perfectly natural, that a great intimacy 

VOL. r. F should 
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sbould 8e pr(^reisiyely formed and cemented be^ 
tween the instructor and the pupil, and it is alike 
honourable to both, that this attachment continued 
without interruption, to the very last moment ot Mn 
Pitt's too abbreviated life. 

Among bis other qualities and accomplishments 
Dr. * * * ♦ had one, by the exercise of which he 
had attained the highest distinctions in the power 
of the university to bestow ; and which could not 
feil of- being peculiarly useful and important to Mr« 
Pitt in his situation of Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
This was a remarkable acuteness and knowledge 
with ' respect to every thing connected with nume« 
rical computations. — This tatent was of course ex- 
ercised to good account — Mr. Pitt was not at all 
backward in acknowledging the merits of his early 
instructor, and the claims of his friend. If we 
mistake not, his first preferment was a Prebend ia 
Westminster; this was not held long, before m 
quick succession it was followed by a Canon Kesi- 
dentiaryship, a Deanery, and a Bishopric. 

In all these situations Dr. * * ^ ^ proved him- 
self no indolent consumer of the emoluments of hb 
high offices : a uiore vigilant, active, useful Prelate 
ftever adorned the bench. The able works which 
he has produced in succession, are to be closed 
among the most valuable publications of modem 
times. Not alone useful to students in tbeolo^» 

to 

1 
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to the xi^U of the chixrth, and the general inte* 
rests of literatqre^ they foriii standard books of re^ 
fereoce awd authority for all writers on theological 
iubjecfcs, now arid hereafter; Perhaps the Refuta- 
tion of Calvinism is that which displays ipcyst effeq?* 
tually the Bishop'i^ powers of argument, extensive 
reading, and controveri^ial skill. This work l^ 
been repeatedly attacked, but rfever will be a^n- 
dwferedi They who shall have the <:harge Of pupij^ 
iptehded for the Ecclesiastical profession, never capi 
))e said to have discharged their duty; nnlass they 
enforce the most familiar acqaiaintaf^c^ with^ and 
thjB repeated contemplation of the Elements of Ther 
0lpgy. But we can only touch ott these iubjects^ 
for having much to say of mfitny, it appears neces- 
sary to curtail our friend's memorandums, and b0 
Satisfied with giving their substance, even whejUl 
speaking Of those v^bo, Hike the Bishop of * ^ ♦ *^ 
larould justify long arid circumstantial detail. 

Jt has been uqderstood that Mr. Pitt toojk tsxiich 
sind anxious pains to elevate his tutor and friend 
to the see of Canterbury, and that he would hav^e 
fttcoeeded, but that the King donsidered himself £i5 
fM^d tp Bishop ^ * ^i Nobody entertains the 
#(QaUe9t doubt thai tjjue Archbishopric of York 
m^B mtt^^i fyfMmi if Lord Qreaville bad cooti- 
im^ in qfSoe. It is i^qiiailly notorious tt^ at tl^ 

lieoease pf Bkko^ Ba^^^lphf, *t)»e fi^tfc^ri^ of I^^ 

» a doa 
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9ort was pressed upon hitii, which, howevdr, for* 
various reasons, important to himself and his family, 
he declined. There is one more fact to mention 
concerning this distinguished prelate^ and we must 
have done. 

A whimsical did gentleman of Lincolnshire, 
whose name was T , conceived a great parti- 
ality for the Bishop, and principally from his punc- 
tual and conscientious discharge of the Episcopal 
duty. After a few interviews this attachment in- 
creased, and he Openly avowed his determination to 
make Dr. p * ♦ * * his sole heir and residuary 
legatee. But the matter was supposed to be sus- 
pended but on a slight thread, for Mr. T had 

done the same by others, and made similar pro- 
mises again and again. Indeed, if our friend was 
tightly informed, the circumstance of his tea not 
being made one evening in a manner perfectly 
agreeable to the old gentleman's palate, was veiy 
near overturning the baseless fabric. He went 
home exceedingly chagrined and out of humour; 
but on the suggestion that . it was another's fault, 
and that the Bishop could not possibly help it, he 
recovered his temper and suffered things to remain 
as they were. He died, and the property to a very 
great amount came into the Bishop's possession: 
4he whole could not be estimated at so little as 
two thousand a-year. One pleasing circumstance 
' ^ attended 
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attended it: on felicitating the Bishop on an event 
so highly flattering in itself, and beneficial to his 
family, his lordship assured our friend, as appears 
from the manuscript, that there were no poor rela- 
tions whp could justly complain of being injured. 
This estate, with its appurtenances, has since bjeen 
settled on the Bishop's eldest son. 

The Hishop had a brother, of Pembroke college 
also, who was nearly our friend's contemporary. 
He had the reputation of talents which had the 
same bias as those of the Bishop, but he was of 
infirm health ; and at the usual time of examina- 
tion for degree, he was not able to encounter the 
fatigues and anxieties of the Senate^ House, and 
yva.s accordingly put to his probation, privately in 
his room. It must have been a vexatious circum- 
stance, for he had so distinguished himself in the 
schools, that it was generally imagined he would 
have been the senior wrangler of his year. This 
honour was, however, well bestowed on a Mr. 
Oldishaw, a gentleman of Emanuel college, who 
was afterwards domestic chaplain to Bishop Sutton, 
and now, if we mistake not, resides on preferment 
in Norfolk, given him by his patron, where alsp hp 
has the rank of Archdeacon. 

Mr. * * ♦ ♦, as might naturally 6e expected, 
was a participator of his brother's good fortune* 

He obtained the chancellorship of L , and a 

prebend 
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prebend in the cathedral of N-^rr** He waa tt 
have been Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, but this^ 
if our infprmafion \>e correct, was objected to by thd 
King hiinself, who learning that it p^bt by po^sibi^ 
iity bappen, that the Dean yith his brother might 
forin a majority in the chapter, for thia, and fpr fhi^ 
reason only, refused bif) consopt* 



CHAP< 



Bene ubi quod dicimus consiliuoij accidisae^ hominem 

cautum eum 
£sse decUramus^ stultum autem llluoi quoi vortit mal^ 



CHAPTER XI. 

ClOSEIvY connected with Mr. Pitt and the 
Bishop, was another gentleman whom, as appears 
from the manuscript, our friend knew at college^ 
and afterwards with more familiarity on the great 
theatre of the world. He cannot be more pro» 
perly introduced than in this place : more parti* 
cularly as he held a very distinguished situation for 
^ long series of years, and rose finally to worldly 
prosperity, ej^ceedirig that of both his illustrious 
friends. Mr. »*♦** was a native of Norfolk* 
There have been contradictory reports of his pa^ 
rentage ; but he was the son of a reputably coal 
and corn merchant at Colteshall, and who, dying 
young, left his widow twwl four fwaU cWldren in 

very 
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very indifferent circunostances. The Rev. Dr. 
* ♦ * *^ *, uncle to the subject of thb article, was at 
the time of his brother's death, master of ♦ * * * 
college, and io him, the widow and orphans found 
a most kind and benevolent protector, for he tool^ 
them all to reside entirely with him. 

Mr. ***** received part of his education at the 
Free School of Norwich, but was afterwards removed 
to Harrow. He took his degree with considerable 
reputation, and afterwards, if our friend's recollec- 
tion did not fail him, had a travelling fellowship. 
The time, however, came when it was necessary to 
determine on his ultimate destination in lite. It 
-was fixed that he should take orders: this he by no 
means liked J but he had, however, proceeded so 
far towards the accomplishment of the proposed 
object, as to cut off his hair. In this interval he 
:fcvas offered by Mr. * * * of the treasury, a tempo- 
rary situation as clerk in that establishment. 

The moment was peculiarly auspicious : Dr. P. 
ivho wa§ then private and confidential secretary to 
Mr. Pitt, wanted soma assistance, aqd Mr. * t * * * 
wa4 recommended for the purpose. When the Bishop 
jetired, Mr. * ^ * * * succeeded to his situation about 
Mr. Pitt's person, and remained in it as long as Mr. 
Pitt continued tp discharge the functions of pripe 
ipini^ter. The inference in favour of his abilities, 
integrity, ^nd pther merits, n^u^t be sufSci^ntly ob- 
vious. 
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Yious. Mr. Pitt, though it must reluctantly be 
confessed that he was never very forvirard in encou- 
raging the labours, or promoting the interests of 
literary men, was never backward in conferring 
marks of his liberality and esteem on the indivi- 
duals to whom he was attached, and whose abilities 
he exercised. Mr. ****♦ had various places of 
honour and emolument bestowed upon him: he 
was secretary to Mr. Pitt as Governor of M^almer 
castle ; he was Receiver Greneral of Stamps ; he 
enjoyed a lucrative appointment in one of the West 
India islands, we believe Jamaica; he was pay- 
master of the out-pensioners of Chelsea, which 
appointment was subsequently extended and im- 

. proved, by being made to comprehend the Irish 
Pensioners resident in this country. Mr. * * * * *'s 

- flow of worldly prosperity did not, however, termi- 
nate here ; by his first wife, he obtainQjd very con- 
siderable property. On her decease he married 

Miss C , a relation of Lord S ; with her^ 

it should seem, he has not succeeded to less than 
one hundred thousand pounds. He purchased at 
Newport, in Essex, the splendid seat of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, formerly belonging to the Mar^ 
quis Thomond, Here he enjoys, with an amiable 
wife and a numerous family, the jeal otium cum 
dignitate. 

In different conversations which the Sexagenarian 
had with him on the subject of Mr. Pitt, he uni- 
formly 
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/ormly bad occasion to conclude, that this truly 
great man was as amiable in private and domestic 
life, as be was wise, magnanimousy and sagacious in 
the conduct of public affairs. He. was exceedingly 
attached to every individual of bis family, and to 
the last hour demonstrated the most dutiful and 
pious reverence to his mother. Our papers contaia 
one anecdote of him, in which his temper must ia 
some degr^ have been put to the test Mr. ***** 
lived in a street remote from the treasury, and used 
to go every day at ten o'clock to the Minister*$ 
house in Downing-street ; one morning the Secre- 
feBiry unfortunately lost, as he supposed from his 
pocket, on Constitution Hill, Mr. Pitt's bunch, of 
if^rivate keys. The consequence was, that all busi* 
nesn was suspended till every lock was forced, and 
ttew locks and keys provided. Mr. Pitt, however, 
did not demonstrate the least- iU humour or cbagrio* 



CHABi 



Tout ce qui luit n'est pas or. 



CHAPTER XIL 

Intimately connected with the above distm-- 
guished personages^ but more particularly with th6 
Bishop of ^•♦** was **♦♦* *#**#*#*^ the 
first and present Bishop of - > He, I should 
think, will riot feel a false shame in being classed 
among those who, having nothing to boast on the 
score of their births make their way to a situation of 
{Bnnnence and honour, by the exercise of laudable 
industry, and no inconsiderable abilities. What his 
fether was, doea nc>t appear, nor is it of consequence* 
He wai^ when young, dependent upon an uncle, 
lirho wa$ a respectable attorney. His first desti* 
nation wa$ for trade, and he was bound apprentice 
to ^ gi*ooer^ in which situation the Sexagenarian 
had seen him employed ; but he had a taste and 
talent for more ei^alted things than weighing plums^ 
and breaking sugar, and had also the good fortune 
|o have his wishes seconded and promoted by his 
kind relative* He was admitted (>£***»♦ col- 

lege, 
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tcge, where be took his degrees with much credit. 
After taking orders, he returned to the Provincial 
town, where his friends resided, and from whence 
he discharged the humble duty of a curate in va- 
rious neighbouring churches. He was at length a 
candidate for a preferment, the appointment to which 
was vested in the parish, and after a strenuous oppo- 
sition he succeeded. There was a decent house, and 
an income perhaps of two hundred pounds a year, 
and probably at that period, the utmost of his am- 
bition did not soar to any thing much more elevated. 
At this crisis, most fortunately for him, his friend, 
Dr P. w^as placed on the bench of Bishops, and 
immediately nominated Mr. ******** to be 
his domestic chaplain. 

The brightest prospects now opened to his view, 
nor was he disappointed. His first preferments were 
two good livings in * * * *, in the vicinity of the 
bishop'^s residence, to which was afterwards added 
a Stall in the Cathedral. It appeared about this 
period to government, to be expedient to fix an ec- 
clesiastical establishment in the province of ■ , 
of which a Bishop was to be the head. The inti* 
macy between the Bishop of L. and the Prime Mi- 
nister still, indeed always, continued, and his recom- 
mendation of his friend and chaplain, to fill this 
eminent office, was accordingly accepted. Dr. 
♦ #* *##♦# ^g^g consecrated Lord Bishop of 

■ ■ ' J with a noble salary, afterwards increased 

t© 
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fo 30001, a year. Here perhaps he still continues^ 
in the useful and honourable discharge of his high 
functions. It has been doubted, by those who knew 
him best, whether this splendid banishment was ex« 
actly in consonance with the Bishop's natural pro- 
pensities. He was, as a young man, of an elegant 
taste, fond of society, and particularly of female 
society ; attached to the belles lettres, and no con* 
temptible poet. It was a strong contrast to these 
habits and propensities, to assist in the illumination 
of Esquimaux, Cheroquees, and their Squaws. 

Dr. ******** has appeared before the public 
as an author, but principally as a writer of poetry. 
Whilst resident at Cambridge, he published a quarto 
tract of poems, sufSciently elegant, but somewhat 
of too amatory ^ cast. He had a peculiar turn for 
epigrammatic writing, and tiiere are preserved in 
©ur manuscript, one or two which probably never 
have been printed ; the insertion of them may tend 
to enliven our narrative. 

About the period before alluded to, an inge- 
nious blind man made his appearance where the 
Bishop then resided, and, as he had done in 
various other places, undertook to give philoso- 
phical lectures. His name was Moyes, concern- 
ing whom, more particular accounts than we are 
able or desirous to give, may be found, it is 
believed, in the Gentleman's Magazine^ and other 

periodical 
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periodical pu.blicatbns of the day. It was d tety 
fashionable thing, and particularly among the ladiefii; 
to attend his lectured. Their tender sympathy was 
excited towards him, from ^e circumstance of bio 
blindness ; but he was also of a goodly form aod 
countenance, lively in his manners, eloquent in his 
delivery of his lectures, which he also contrived to 
season with surprizing narratives and amusing 
anecdotes. One of the hypotheses upoa whidi ho 
chose to dilate, wcis that of latent heat in bodies* 
Our lively friend, for such he was then, an|d pro.^ 
bably jstilf continues, availed himself of the popular 
ipalady, to produce the following epigram. 

Blind Cupid^ tired with Iiis r^^Ie^tial joys^ 
Descends to earth in shape of Dr. Moyes^ , 
With — — — dames delights to take his seatj 
Ad^ fires each female breast with latent heat* 

In the same provificiai town was ^esttabiidaed A 
Catch Club, of which the membeni were each and 
all of them, of great musical and vocal accomplish- 
ments. Our Sexagenarian seem;s to have k^owo 
them well, and 4md often been delighted wkh th$ 
exertion of their talents. Uofortanaitely^ from 30me 
trifling cause .or other, a violent schism took (^laoe 
among them. Dr. then Mr. * * *, did fiot loaa 
the opportunity of CKercisitig his «arcastical wea* 
pOQS; and tbe IbUowingjeu d 'esprit was circulated^ 
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lis »ud that affected by fogs of November, 

The Catch Club is in a sad case. 
But bjr losing in time every morticed weaiberj 

The bod/s recovering apace. 

Were the attempt to be made either by bunting 
among the loose pages of omr manuscripti or by 
local enquiry, it would be easy to get together a 
great many of these trifles i but these may suffice* 
(Some of the venial levities of younger days, pro- 
mulgated by another Bishop, will be introduced 
elsewhere. But there seems to be here, somewhat 
of a deviation from the regular path ; and the 
xxianuscript . appears in danger of entangling our 
eccentric friend amid the wilds of Canadian forests, 
or bewildering him in the crowd of his ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors. 

At the period, to which his notes have thus far 
conducted him, it must be remembered that he 
merely is seen as an faumUe under*graduate of 
Cambridge, 
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Ric^ulus sermo cni vita rebellis abhorref 
Ergo cave Doctor dissonus esse tibi* 



CHAPTER XIIL 

After some pages of erasure, and scraps not 
exactly intelligible, we again meet v^^ith some con- 
nected paragraphs. What follows seems a de- 
tached memorandum, relating principally to a cha- 
racter well known, and highly respected, in his 
day ; and we therefore give it in our friend's own 
words. 

*^ The interval between a young man^s earliest 
admission at the university, and the taking of his 
first degree, can hardly be expected to involve ma y 
matters of importance. At a remote period, and 
when we are far advanced in life, so far, that its 
close becomes almost discernible through the ga- 
thering clouds, memory delights to dwell on scenes 
that are past, and meditation lingers on the differ- 
ent individuals with whom we started in the race 
together, whose loss we deplore, or who yet fill 
stations in the world within the reach of our obser- 
vation. - A Sexagenarian must necessarily have 
joany to lament, and pthers who, though they have 

not 
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tk)t pr^ihaturdy disappeared^ so far excited bis 
attention^ or inter€|9ted bis feelings, tbat be looks 
back to tbem with a mingled regret and esteem. . 

" I bad occasion, during my progress to my de- 
gree^ to consult a physician, and I was directed to 
Dr. Glynn. He was a most singular, eccentric cha- 
racter, but had many amiable qualities, and was a 
learned and accomplished man. Detached anecdotes 
of him may be found in various publications, but I 
have often lamented that no authentic and more 
circumstantial account of his life and manners has 
beengiven, by some familiar and intimate acqaaintr 
ance. < He was not always disposed to admit pa« 
ti^nts, and! well remember that when I first waited 
upon him, I distinctly heard him pacing up ancjl 
down his room, spouting Greek. I knocked two 
or three timeisi, but no notice was tal^cn. I became 
impatient, and fancying my case to be one which 
would not admit of delay, with a venial eagerness 
I should hope, I repeated my I^nocks. Again no 
notice was taken^ At length, I ventured to open 
the door, and, to my great consternation, found the 
old gentlemcui still traversing his apartment, and 
^pouting aloud. On my entrance he stopped, and 
somewhat harshly demanded my business. I thre\y 
as piuch obsequiousness into my manner, and as 
Qiuch of a supplicating tone into my voice, as I 
could, and he was so far spftened, ;(hat hQ asked 
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me to Sit dowDi and listened iittentm^y 16 my 
case. He was afterwards kkid to me, asd e^Hed 
at my rooms more frequently than perimps vtM 
necessary, as for as malady was concerned. I 
learned also from my tutor, that he would accept 
of very little as a compensation for his trouble, ft>i^ 
physicians' fees were then paid by the tutor ; of thtf 
present practice I know nothing. 1 remember that 
his first and greatest favourite was Juretia!, the 
whole of whose writings he appeared to have at hh 
fingers ends. He certainly^must have written many 
things worth preserving, for tiie inind which cbuld 
have composed so beautiful an Essay as the Hne» 
on the Day of Judgment, to which the name of 
Dr. Olynn is annel^ed in Seaton^s Priae PoeiMy 
must also and successftilly have been exercised ea 
Other subjects of literature. 

^ I think it was during my residehce, that he took 
^e name of Globerry, in consequence of the will 
of a relation, who left him his estate ; but I do noi 
believe that he ^as ever so called by any resident 
member of the university, all of whom seemed t6 
recognize something of agreeable and afiectionat^ 
familiarity in the appellation of Dr. Glynn, tt 
should be added, that in contradiction to the dis- 
tance fend austerity, in sonie degree necessary,. per- 
haps, to the heads and seniors of a university^ Dr. 
Q\ytm was remarkably kind and obliging to his 

juniors^. 
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Juniors, and would often invite young men to his 
apartments. I wish I could remember more par* 
ticulars concerning him. I know that he assisted 
both Mr. Biyant an4 Mr« Matbias in the Chiftter* 
tonian contQoversy^ but all my enqUiri^is h^e not 
enabled me to (&coTer whether he wits the kuthor 
of any other literary pfodlictidns. Evetjr ]i)^rsoQ 
will remember the affectionate tributes to his meri^ 
which appeared in the Pursuits of Literature*'*. 
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^^ ':^ JServitiipaderejujgum, tolerabis rniqn^ 
^ .. ' ; Jateriu» leges, tunc (muiia jure teiiebi» 
r. : .^ P^°^ pojeris ^rex essie tui. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



GILBERT W. 



The name of this perscMiage occurs in variocis 
parts of our manuscript ; but the scrap which fol* 
lows, did not seem unworthy of insertion, and ap- 
pears to have been drawn up with some care and 
pains. 

The celebrated Gilbert W. was also a contempo- 
rary. He has written his own life with some diffuse- 
ness, and he who writes this account is not disposed 
to controvert any of his assertions, as they relate to 
himself. With respect to others, the case is very 
diflferent. He viewed every body, who at all pre- 
sumed to have opinions opposite to his own in mat* 
ters of religion, politics, or literature, with a jealous 
and a jaundiced eye ; nor could it be easy in the 

common 
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common rntercoui^e of life, ever to meet with a 
«nan in these instances so inflexibly pertinacious* 
Our friend, it seems, and we use nearly his very 
words, knew him on liis entrance into life. He 
knew him in lifers progress, knew him till within a 
near period to his dissolution. He was invariably 
the same; petulant, fond of dispute, impatient of 
contradiction, and estimating every one^s talents 
and merits merely as they harmonized with, or op- 
posed his own prejudices and propensities ; yet, in 
his character and conduct, he involved this singular 
contradiction — his demeanour in private society, 
was mild and urbane, and certainly unprovoking; 
but the moment he took his pen in hand, he ap- 
peared to divest himself of his customary garments, 
and to clothe himself in storm and tempest^ hurling 
bis tliunderbolts like another Jupiter from Ida. 

His first appearance in the schools at Cambridge 
can never be forgotten. He had excited a general 
opinion of his superior abilities, and as liis way- 
wardness of temper was also universally known, 
curiosity led numbers to hear him when he had to 
sustain the character of Respondent against three 
Opponents. All were surprized at his acuteness, 
•and admired his dexterity, but all were offended 
with his petulance, and indignant at the asperity 
of manner, with which he seemed to browbeat the 
Mjoder^tor. Most of the auditory in appearance 

had 
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ha4 snac(e up t|ieir rpin^Sy that he was a ipan not 
to be beloved, but that he would certaiQlv make 
some nojse in the world. 

Our firiend further writes, that in i^ very short in^ 
terv^l aftier this public exhibition of his talents, h^ 
p^t him at the ropins of a coaimpn acquaintance. He 
wairmly expresses th^ astonishment he felt at perceivT 
ips th^ same man, who^e external carriage and, de* 
ini^anour had io. public sp ^xqit^d displeasure, ep^r 
jintQ conversation and argument with a sort of mild- 
^$9 which by t;he contrast looked like 9;ffectatipn» 
]put thus it always was, and tl;iis justice is wiUipgly 
rendered him ; that bp\ye^yer reprehensible his public 
]^nipciplc!9i bi^ asperity iin pplitjlcaL o^nioxps^ties, his 
if^^t lM?tb of temp^i: and |udgnoienit inbifi criUcisms^ 
\f!^ pertinacity p^ opi^n, ^pd thp tot^l a^bj^qnoe of 
candour, nay^, it m^y (le said, of charity, in his 
xpeasuring cjl yir^u? apd aJll knp\y ledge by the 
standard, of his own prejudices— yet when sciep in 
the bosonj oi his fa^milry, he ceirt^inly appeared to , 
conduct himself with, the greatest mildness. Nor did 
v^e ever hear pf but one assertion tp the contrary, 
1)ut this is of such authority, that it is impossible 
not to yield it our assent. K, learned a^d amiable 
judge, after the busipess of the assizes was over, 
paid a visit to Dprchester jail, at the time when 
W. was there, most justly suffering the penalty 
Qi an. ati:ocipus and abpmi^able libels Ho had 
5 not 
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iKit pr^^eoeded far kitor the mterior o£ the pri« 
MQ9 wfaesi ha wan aimoyed by the k>ud edmplaiii^ 
iogs €^ i. bory,^ a|){Murently duifering from a, severe 
beating. Upon enquiry^ he found ttiat it was 
Mr« W. iiiflictmg pamofeal and perhaps salutary 
ihuimamAy on his son.; Allowance tnay^ how*^ 
^Bteg^ hr MEiteBably made for the ctrctumstaoGee in: 
which he then was placed, and wbfdt might havor 
fb teqdttiqy tosodr the beiligmty of Ins temper, 
TSim iiarprestiotiy however, upon^ the annable jtidgd 
wn^ thcit sucb bebaviotir d(id iiot seem- quite in 
ehamoter with tbe^ avowed principles! of this friend 
(df hanani kindy tfais^ pidrptfUial exclaimer agiunst war^ 
PkI of cvety specieB of^evwky of man against maEL> 
Tk&abdve^aoe^dote wto ominmmcalled bj the jufi^ 
)miaelf> wkfr witnessed |heincid«3it» and the g^leir 
sanl it wasi * daily odoomretrceL 

His system' of edacating: faia children was eer^ 
tnidy 8. littte singtilar f bnt as it i$^ only io pwt de* 
tafled in our nuNBuscript^ it i» impossibie to deeide 
^eremptm?iky upi^n ite medts^' One t^ik^ is thus spe^* 
cMed :-^^' CaUiogupon* hitt one morning when he 
fesidedatHaekneyy I wa^sbown into his library ; I 
^lere^lbedd fasm staadia^over one of his daughters^ 
who:waa:]K>tmorey apparently, than fourteen; she 
hada^ij^biQie of the oetavo^itioni of Clark's Hornet 
before hen - Qn< my ||zpressiiig some surprise, he 
desired me te- CMimine her in Greek, I dki so: 

she 



«he read a few lines ver^ readily^ construed then) 
V ithout hesitation, knew the derivation of the more 
complicated words, and discovered a familiar ac^ 
quaintance with the Greek syntax." 

We have since heard that this young lady has 
invariably been of the most amiable character and 
manners, and filled a very useful and honourable 
station in society. 

Our Sexagenarian had at different times inter** 
course by letter with W. and though they were noto* 
riously and avowedly at variance, upon many esseHf* 
tial and important matters, they lived for a time oa 
terms of remarkably good fellowship. It was at 
lengtii violently broken asunder by W* never to be 
renewed, and by the following occurrence. Our 
friend, as he represeiits the fact, had been for dome 
time engaged in a literary work of considerable ex<« 
tent, and among other communications which he re- 
ceived from different friends, Mr. W. accommodated 
him with a few niemoranda. We are willing to give 
any share of blame to our friend, whiqh the severest 
reader may think proper to impute to him ; but on 
the publication of this work, the few notes transn 
mitted to him by Mr. W. did not appear of sufficient 
importance to demand, or to warrant, specific ao? 
knowledgment. He, however, thought far other-f 
wise ; and, in the first ebullitj|pn of his indignation^ 
w rote the following curious epistle ;--? 
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^ Mr. W. has seen Mr. — ^— 'slast publici^^' 
$a wfaich^ among other acknowledgments, there is 
no mention made of Mr. W.'s assistsmce. Mr. W. 
therefore sets down Mr. for a cdinplete bar- 
barian, as actuated by some church and king mo- 
tives, all of which, God be thanked, are coming to 
a speedy issue in this country.'' 

It may be asked of those who undertake to be 
the advocates of G. W.'s tenderness of heart, and 
benevolence of conduct, by what feelings he could 
possibly be influenced, when he w^rote the above 
note. What could he intend by the sentence^ 
*^ influenced by some church and king motives, all 
of which, God be thanked, are coming to a speedy 
issue in this countryC^ 

' As Dr. Johnson observed of Andrew Millar^ 
when told that on receiving the last portion of the 
manuscript of the dictionary, he thanked God be 
had done with him j(Johnson) ; so, it may be ob- 
served in the present instance. But for what could , 
W. thus piously thank his Maker, unless for the 
hope which he enjoyed by anticipation, that he 
might see the church overturned, and the king 
destroyed ; which, as these things could not be 
accomplished without many scenes of bloodshed and 
-misery, must seem alike creditable to the piety and 
humanity of him who prayed thus with himself. 

A mutual friend, who had much influence with 
f>u)L Sexagienarian, and apparently posses^^d the 

same 
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QMM ^h W.r Idndly underteak tQ beal the bfeaeh ; 
liut it wo^ld BOt do^^be was iraplaeable--^nd[ 
tJv» PhSantbrq^piist i^?er forgave w forgo); the wp^ 

Qf Porsicm there will he occasion to say a great 
docdb m another i^ace^ but we are aiixious to reacuo 
his memory Irom an injefious and unjust aspermift 
emt epon^ % in W/s Posiebui»ouA Letters to Mr. 
foi. Wei diyail then h^e done with Mr. W. 

lo- those tetfeers W. undertekes to give a cfaaradei 
^ Borsiota, y^hoj hy the way^ had always a cm^ 
tmorpl^ whieb he was at little pains to conceal, fey 
W.'s erkieal abilities. In this character, U is la^ 
rentable to say, there is more truth than coul4 
be wished ; but when it is affinned that Porson* waai 
dudS m cea?ersi^tion, it may be makitained that W. 
)inew QQtlwgol tbe man. If it b^ true,, as perhaps^ 
k nia^y,, that Porson never spent but one day a| 
Wf.%. k appears from bis Qotes that our friend 
qpeni that (jky with bim, and accompanied hii;^ 
thither. Her well knew Person's sentiments of 
theiff hosti and thought that he rather exerted 
hJfl3Beif more; thw^ usual, on that day, and that the 
eonYer6aldc» on? alii sides, was. lively and interestii^ 
Be that as; it may^ Poesonr could oa no account be 
nepresented as dulli M he did: not like his cooir 
pany^ he would p^baps' be silent ;. but whenever 
he did say any) thing;, they nuist have beai dull 
hoarecs^ whO: did not immediately discern rays of 
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intelligence, acuteness, and infonnation, whatever 
the subject introduced might be. It is extremely 
difficult to account for W.'s thus committing him- 
self oa the subject of Porson, and for his asserting 
what he must have been conscious at the time, it 
was in the power of m many pers(4K»v livings to 
contradict and refute^ 

On the whole, perhaps, the biographical sketch 
which W. has given of himself is agreeable enough, 
for it can hardly be expected that an individual 
should exhibit a representation of his^owu-infirmi* 
ties and defects. Our fHend certainly retained no 
particle of enmity against his memory, ^but there 
are memorandums before us, from which it af>peai^ 
that the venerable Sylvanus Urban, Gent bqs a^ 
different times received letters from W. of which 
the spirit was to the full as harsh ^nd acrimpaiQU3j 
as that which has been transcribed above. 



CHAP. 



Ti as euyt^rcjuws lun ipcawrrqius n^fof* 



CHAPTER XV. 

ITT ITH respect to what follows in the pages im- 
mediately succeeding, he who undertook to select 
from, and place in something like order, the scraps 
fcnd memorandums of the Sexagenariani confesses 
that to him the whole is perfectly unintelligible. 

But as it is not ill written, and certainly alludes 
both to some extraordinary personage and very par- 
ticular events, it is inserted for the exercise of the 
sagacity of contemporaries, if any shall yet remain, 
who can break the sphinx's head. 

** How can I entirely pass over, or in what terms 
shall I reveal one of the most singular and extraor- 
dinary facts that ever occurred, but which in my 
time excited an universal fermentation in our uni- 
versity. A thousand feelings press upon my mind 

at 
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at the remembtai\ce Qf it, each and aU tending, to 
restrain my pei^ frcipa diffuse or circumstantial de** 
tcr^ptioD. A i^^r appeared in our horizon, brilliant 
i^k.tbe sun of tb<e morning; — in a dire moment^ 
when every eye was expecting its increasing splen* 
dour, it suddenly. sunk in night : — but the night was 
ipt eternal — the 6tar rose again — it still illuminated^ 
our extensive ^sphere. I myself have repeatedly, 
basked among its . rays, and enjoyed its geniai 
warmth. — ^The phenomenon exhibits one of those, 
very rare . ipstances, where the steady exertions o£ 
diligence, prudence, and circumspection, aided by 
talents, and directed by genius, rise superior to the 
<;normous pressure of disgrace and contempt: where 
a secret and latent vitality lurks in the sap of the 
blighted rose tre^, which being transplanted to a 
genial soil, a balmy air, duly watered and carefully 
watched, the principle of life slowly and gradually, 
circulates and ascends, and the senses are finally 
charmed and delighted with fragrance and with 
beauty. I forbear to say more, but may in this 
place not improperly introduce the following anec- 
dote. 

" A young man of the college remarkable rather 
for his knowledge of dogs and horses, than for the 
brilliancy of his literary attainments, had incurred 
the displeasure of bis tutor. He was sent for to 
the tutor's apartmen^ and after mych expostuiationt 
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kM t^mot3\rkti6ti; a St)et!tater im fjut ihto hh 
Bahds, the longest paper seledted,' rffad be ii^ai (m> 
dered, on pain ftf i^usticadoh, not to feaVfe hii^ itMttii 
fill he should havfe rendered It into L^tid. Oh h& 
retuftt, in no tefy dheferfal th6dd, hfe fotind lil ht* 
fDOmfe a friend. He immediately began hiS ttiekA-^ 
choly tale, ** Here/' said he, *' atfi 1 to bt! fcorifinfed 
t6l the variation, faff it xi^Ul take me at lea^t tfl! that 
fime, to e6mpl6te the abonrinable task of translating 
dii3 eternal paper into Latin/' Hii frifend desired 
him to compose himself, to ^it down, take pen aiMf 
^per, and write as he dittated. He did so, kiid iti 
in irtdohceivcably ishort Space of time the task Wa^ 
accbmpiished. Hfe did ndt, however, venture ib 
take it to the tutor till the day following, arid vefy 
great astonishment was even then eipres^ed at so 
c'arly an eitecution of what had been imposed. Th* 
young mart departed in high glee j but he had not 
long been gone, before be was hastily sent for again, 
^ Young man,^ said the tutor, '* do riot make bad 
lil'orse; by telling me a falsehood. I t^ell knGr\v that 
this exercise is not of your own composition ; but t 
insist upon Icnowing who did it for you.'* Thus otf 
compulsion the name of the real author was of ne* 
eessity revealed. The reader may guess the rest. 
It was an early effulgence of that same brilliant star, 
which set for a time to rise again with renewed and 
extended radiance. 

"The 
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" The remembrance of this tutor excites a sigh of 
deep regret Nature on the score of genius had 
done a great deal for him, study more* He was a 
philosopher, a poet, well acquainted with the clas« 
sics, an excellent linguist, a truly accomplished 
man. Remarkable for his kindness to his inferiors^r 
more particularly so to those under-graduates wbose^ 
means did not allow them the opportunity and ad- 
vantage of private tutorsii To ^uch, even beyond 
the precincts of his own college, he would himself 
supply the deficiency,^ without hope or prospect of 
any compensation but their gratitude. How shall 
I relate the sequel. He has long ceased to animate 
and enliven his friends, who loved him. He was^ 
I fear, too ardent a votary to that power, wha of 
all the fabled divinities of Greece and Eome, treats 
his followers with most unkindness, who repays 
their libations with malady, their songs with degra«^ 
ding infirmities, their triumphs with defeat. — Peace 
to his ashes. — If ever man deserved a tear of* sym- 
pathy, it was ''^ * * ♦." 
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On peut trouver cles femmes qui n*ont jamais eu ie gii^ 
hnterie ; mais il est rare d*en trouver qui n'en aient jamais 
cu qa'une. 



CHAPTER XVL 



A PORTION of the Manuscript now presented 
itself, not a little perplexing from the frequent era-f 
fiures and interlineations, whilst not seldom,^ these 
were a second time crossed out with the pen, as if 
the writer could not exactly make up his mind, 
whether the incidents noted should remain at all, 
or in what terms they should be expressed. Thus, 
for example, by holding up the paper to the light, 
the words ** College Pranks" were with some diffif 
culty discernible. These had been erased, and for 
pranks, the word " Vagaries'' was substituted. This 
word also had been rejected, and, as appeared from 
the ink at no great distance of time, " College Fol- 
lies*' was' inscribed in a larger hand, as if intended 
for the head of a chapter. 

But 
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But of these '* Pranks/' " Vagaries/' and " Pot 
lies/' there were not many which seemed recorded 
for any other purpose than for the moralizing seni* 
timents and reflections which seemed to have accom^ 
panied the recollection of them. The anecdote 
which follows^ from the warmth and earnestness 
which the partly pleasing and partly painful rer 
fnem|>raitce, evidently excited in the writer, must 
l(Hig and sensibly have occupied his mind. It is 
^communicated in substance thus. 

After about a year's residence in the university, 
^n accident introduced him to the society of m 
lovely young widow, whose brother was a re^ 
fipectable tradesman, but had occupations which 
"occasioned him to be much absent from home. 
His sister 'kept his house, and in her brother's ab- 
"Senee had many iiwly parties, composed prioci- 
pally of females of the better class in the mercan* 
4lle lioe, and of young gownsmen. He frequented 
iler society, till a very strong attachment wajs mu- 
tually formed and avowed. MaiTiage, as it would 
"have been the utter ruin of both parties, was never 
mentioned by either, but a tender and affectionate 
intercourse took place, which had subsisted for 
'mairjt months, — {Here the manuscript has such 
|>lots and erasures, that many lines are totally 
illegible.]^ — The narrative is afterwards thus re- 
4iumed: — Inr absence they corresponded for a 
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Ibtig time with XM. most uinibated ^tttichmfnt, 
ivhen at length, (for tenderness k ^arp-spghted) 
our hero fancied he perceived the style of bis 
widow to be somewhat colder. Her letters wecf 
less frequent ; they now contained excuses for their 
brevity, and after a while they were altogether 
remitted. 

What he suspected had actually taken place^ as 

iiehad ample testimony on bis return, afteri the long 

vacation in October. A young man, somewhat 

above his standing, who was renmrkable for his 

4)er8onal confidence, for his wit and humour, aiid 

^bove all, for his gallantries, had addressed himsetf 

to the Fair Inconstant, even befpre she had known 

him who now complained of her perfidy. He 

iailed, however, in his attack at tiiis time, and better 

fortune hailed our friend. The connection upon 

-whom the new gallant was dependent, and with 

whom he lived, (a learned and venerable clergyman) 

-was compelled by circumstances • to reside princfc- 

.pally in the university. He artfulfy availed himself 

of this opportunity, and of her lovers absence^ ta 

renew the siege, and after close and continued 

assaults, he supplanted his rival* 

After some desultory remarks on female vanity 

^Jand fickleness, of no great interest or importance^ 

the subjoined words occur in the margin, in the 

formof a note, and evidently were written in along 

•interval of time after tlie anecdote itself. 

The 



The sequel of the story of this iny successftfl* 
tival is not a little Avhimsical> nor can a greater, 
contrast be imagined between what he was^ when 
Jt|e contended with me in calling 

.> Eyesy which are the frailest softest thingSj^ 
Tyrants— Butchers— ^lurderers 



And what he is now ; between the levity, facetious-r 
ness, and improvidence of his youth, and his present 
(Severity, loftiness, and pride. That all should ac- 
knowledge and lament youthful indiscretions^i 
should exhibit a contrary conduct, and, by exam- 
pie, encourage the young and the thoughtless tq 
decency and rectitude of demeanour, is expedient 
and wise.; but surely it is not amiable to be cited 
ks an exemplar of rigorous austerity, of inflexibly 
tenacity, with respect to the obsequiousness of 
inferiors; of a too severe exactor of penalties, 
inconsiderately incurred by the want of reflec- 
tion and experience. Such a transition, from con- 
iemplating with delight *^ eyelids where marly grace? 
sate, to minute and aristarchical animadversion? 
6n youthful freaks, might, one shduld suppose, have 
been somewhat checked by the knowledge and con- 
viction, that ther^ are still in circulation, composed 
by this now greatly exalted personage, Poetic 
Trifles and Levities, of which the mildest repre- 
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mentation that 'can be givenis, that they arc prodi- 
giously amatory. But let this pass; thid njian i§ 
now * * * *. 

Here again is a considerable hiatus in our ftlS. 
but it is impossible not to smile at the anecdote 
which succeeds, of which the substance is this : — 

One of the tutors of the college was far from 
being popular, and the principal reason seemed to 
be, that he was what was then denominated " a 
fuft hunter ;" that is, one who prefers the society 
of a peer to that of a commoner, a lord to a baro- 
net, and proportions his obsequiousness in an ex- 
actly graduated scale of rank and dignity. It was 
understood that his Reverence was to dine with a 
young nobleman, more remarkable for the quantity 
of claret he could exhaust, than for the brilliancy 
or variety of his intellectual attainments. The 
opportunity was accordingly taken to screw up his 
door so very securely, as to render admission by it 
impassible till the morning. Let the reader judge 
pf the sensations, wrath, and indignation of a very 
pompous man, returning at a late hour of the 
hight, with perhaps as much wine as he could de* 
cently carry, in vain attempting to procure entrance 
to his apartment. After some persevering exer- 
lions, which \vere ineffectual, the porter was sum- 
moned, and with due examination, aided by nu- 
merous lights, the mischief was discovered. Thct 
\ conspirators^ 

9 
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conspirators, who affected to be roused from their 
beds by the noise which the catastrophe occasioned, 
assembled, with welKfeigned commiseration, and 
with professed eagerness, to assist, and ultimately 
enjoyed the wicked satisfaction of seeing their plot 
fully accomplished, by assisting the unlucky and 
illrstarred tutor to get admission to his rooms, by 
means of a ladder placed against the window. 

The above nobleman, by the way, ought pot to be 
passed over without a little further notice. He sq 
far forgot in subsequent life the dignity of his ele- 
vated station, as to play the part of Pandarus to one 
greater th^n himself. The beauty, however, of the 
lovely object in question, proved so irresistiblei 
(hat he fell a victim to it himself, and betrayed the 
trust reposed in bin^. The circumstances have 
since been partially related by the lady herself, and 
the whole would involve ^ufjSicieot coateriials fpra 
■KMft curiw9 novel. 
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Vidi jam juvenem premeret cum serior »tM» 
iMEoerentem stultos praeteriisse diM* 



CHAPTER XVIL 

t 

JlHE good humourfed manner in which our Friend 
relates a jest, successfully pracfised upon himself^ 
shows that he enjoyed it almost as much as they who 
contrived it. He r€ceive4 a card from a young man^ 
of higher rank and connections than himself^ from 
whom he had jiist reason -to expect such an act of 
civility, in return for some good office which heha^ 
before he arrived at the university, an opportunity 
of rendering him. He accordingly accepted of the 
invitation to supper, which the card conveyed, and 
went at the appointed time. On his arrival, he 
Mas introduced to a large party, all of whom were 
perfect strangers to him, and appeared to look so 
strangely and coldly upon him, that he began tq 
suspect what was really the case, that the invitatioq 
^as a forgery, and that it was intended to laugh at 

himt 
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hirn. • He made an effort to retire, but was ^re- 
Tented, and after a short interval, joined heartily in 
the lau^h against himself. • 

It appears from a loose memorandum, that our 
friend, notwithstanding his systematic regularity,- 
and rigid attention and conformity to College dis- 
cipline, had once a very narrow escape from incur- 
ring the severest censure of his superiors, from 
whicl> accident alone preservied him. A thoughtless 
young man, of very eccentric character, had most 
improperly introduced jp. female of degraded fame 
and manners into his apartments, and with equal 
incjiscretion had supplied her with liquor till she* 
became ungovernably intoxicated, nor was he him- 
self a great deal better. About midnight, he sa 
far recovered his recollection as to wish to get rid of 
his unruly guest. This, however, was no very easy 
task. She refused to depart ; and when with some 
violence he had got her into the quadrangle, she 
began with most vehement screams to utter the cry 
of murder. In this dilemma, the young man went 
and called up our friend, who with more good 
pature than considerateness, rose to assist him. 
Xhe woman continued screaming, and when the 
tutor and some of the fellows appeared to see what 
was the matter, no other young rhan was visibte 
but the. subject of this narrative, pulling the young 
lifoman with difficulty along to the porter's lodge. 

Hgre 



Here the advantage was experienced^ of a previoiis 
good character ; nothing else could have preserved 
him from disgrace and punishment. He had the. 
address to secure his friend from detection, and to 
save himself. His narrative was, that being dis«. 
turbed by the cry of murder^ he left his rooms to see 
the cause, and finding a drunken woman in the 
quadrangle alone, he thought that in propriety it 
Became him to conduct her to the porter. Thip,. 
however improbable it might sound, was credited, 
and no disagreeable consequences ensued. 

The character and history of the young man, in« 
volved in the above, foolish act of profligate incon- 
siderateness, is so very singular, that many remarks 
and anecdotes concerning him, subsequently occur. 
From these collectively, the following concise nar-. 
rative was deduced. 

His father died when he was yet a child. He 
was left to the guardianship of his mother, a 
very weak and foolish woman, at whose decease 
be was to succeed to considerable personal pro- 
perty, and a clear unencumbered estate of about 
a thousand pounds a year. Nothing could pos- 
sibly be better conditioned than this estate was ; 
it was*a freehold, and compactly circumscribed 
by a ring fence. The youth's education was 
totally neglected) and he was suffered to do 
whatever he pleased. When about sixteen, he 

expressed 
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c^i^sed a great desire to go to college ; but as he 
i^as totally uninstructedi except in the ccHnmooest 
village school learning, some consultation was ne^ 
cessary about the most practicable means of exr 
tending his education, and improving his knowledge* 
It occurred that there was a distant relation of the 
same name, established in a curacy at the provin« 
cial town, who might be glad to undertake his ior 
troduction to the rudiments of Greek and Latin. 

This was accordingly done, and after remaining 
under his cousin's care for about two years, my 
gentleman was removed to college, and by way of 
counsellor and guardian, his relation accompanied 
him. However, he soon threw off all restraint^ 
and dashed boldly and uncontrouled into all the 
irregularities and extravagance of the place, Whe* 
ther he waited or not to take any degree, does not 
appear ; but certain it is, that in a very short period 
of time, bis profuseness reduced his mother to the 
extremest difficulty and distress, and materially les- 
^ned their common income. In this dilemma, it 
was thought expedient that he should go abroad^ 
and accordingly he departed for the continent^ and 
fortunately for his future and declining days, with 
eoitte young men of fortune, two of whom have 
^nce made a distinguished figure in the political 
world. A short time was sufficient to waste what 
remained of his property, and in a very l»ief inter- 
val 



Val tifler^ his return to his^ native country, not aj^ 
«cre, nor a single shilling remained, of all his valu- 
able patrimony. That the poor old mother died 
Tfi^tbe utmost penury, it can hardly bei necessary to 
state; the son, If he yet lives, subsists on an annuity 
ftllowed him byhis former gay companions, who in 
this instance assuredly^ did not verify what is usually 
asserted about the* desertion of friends in adver- 
sify. It remams to exhibit a slight delineation of 
lis charactei\ 

"He wa^ rfemarkably good-natured, even toexcessi 
He would thoughtlessly give away the guinea which 
was his last With equal thoughtlessness he would 
torrbw whatever he could obtain from others, 
without the remotest idea of returning it again.' 
He once carried his mother to an inn in a provincial 
town, where he ordered a sumptuous dinner, and 
the most expensive wines. When the bill was 
produced, though they went in theif own carriage^ 
it appeared that neither mother nor son had a six- 
^ence in their pocket. They were relieved from 
the awk\Vardness of their situation by the writer of 
this narrative, who as he liever expected, so did he 
never see a shilling of his money again. When 
young, and the talent was probably continued to 
him, the original of this portrait had an extraordft 
nary faculty of exciting mirth, by the most unac- 
countable^ and unexpected sallies of humour atf4 
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:pidiiCule. To this be was probably indebted for 
the protection which he subsequently received, 
when he most wanted i^. He had jalmost always 
jan avowed disregard of what are invariably re- 
spected as the decencies of life, and would, with- 
out scruple, if asked by an old acquaintance where 
^e was to be found, give his card at a .common 
brothel, pr at the lodgings of some-^ celebrated 
courtezan. At th^ same time b^ ^ould assume 
the mildest manners, and conciliate the l^indness 
pf the most timid and th.e n^pst modest of the se^^* 
His ruin was certainly to be imputed to a neglected 
education, and Jtbe unpardonable ij[^ulgence which 
was shown him' in his earliest years. He doubtless 
had those qualities of heart, and those endowmeij^s 
t)f intellect, which, if they bad been directed, chastv 
ened, and disciplined, by a skilful and experiencea 
guide, would have rendered him as useful and a^ 
amiable, as he certainly turned out unworthy of 
]ftny virtuous esteem. 
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jStet quicunque volet potena^ 
Aulse culmine lubrico^ 

Me dukis sativet qivies 
Ohscuro positum loco# 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

A NOTABLE contrast to the preceding was ^no? 
ther singular and eccentric character, a fellow^ 
collegian of the same standing. He has been 
Rightly alluded to in a former part of this narra- 
tive, and deserves to be yet further remembered. 
His father was a farmer of some, respectability, 
and he, as tlie eldest son, was allowed to choose 
bis profession, which he was originally induced to 
make that of a linen-weaver. He toiled on yea^ 
after year very inauspiciously ; he contracted, how^^ 
ever, a fondness for reading, and at the. age of at^ 
least thirty-six, took it into his head that he would i 
go to college, and be ^ clergyman. He accord- \ 
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ihgly convetteil Ills stock and moveables into money, 
and #ith tlie assistance of a neighbouring clergy* 
nuin, got jast Latin and Greek enough to pass e^ 
amination at college. 

He had calculated Bis means with such extreme 
precfeiofi, that with the advantages he was to re» 
eeive from being a Sizer, the sum of forty poundi^ 
was to cover the whole of his year'i^ expences at 
college/ and he never exceeded it He was a mail 
<]f mean abilities, but of indefatigable industry, and 
with no other help than such as the college lectures 
afforded, he obtained his degree reputably. H6 
limited himself in every particular as to imCp 
occupation, dress, exercise, and the minutest arti- 
cles pf expenditure. For example, once a week 
he would invite some one to breakfast, once a fort- 
night to supper; whilst a hat, a coat, &c. &c. 
would be made to last for two years each. He 
Was much respected for his inoffensive manners, 
his consistency of conduct, his regularity and in* 
dustry. 

Although he must unavoidably have accustomed 
himself to great privations, he was always cheerful; 
iond often by the force, which greater experience 
gave to his remonstrances, deterred his younger 
companions from acts of inconsiderateness and 
folly. His ^reat ambition was at length satisfied 
to the full. He obtained orders, and a. decent 

curacy; 
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hitzcy^ Here for many years he comcientbui^Iy^ 
pfactbed the duties of his situation. Preferoientr. 
h^ never . sought, nor if hehad, with bis bumble^ 
pretensions, was he likely to haTe obtained itt- 
But his public spirit was constant and unwearied, 
{m^ cfonceiving some local improvement of great 
importance to the provincial town^ near wMch bei 
jeside4, he made a very extensive circuit, princi- 
pally o^ foot, to solicit contributions for thk purn 
^ose, from those who were able and disposed to 
bestow them. Nor did he rest till he had accumu^ 
lated several hundreds of pounds, for tlie accom-> 
plishment of his favourite object, which he vested 
in tlie hands of proper trustees. He died not long 
lince, at an advanced period of life, with the blesr 
Wigs of the poor, and the esteem of a respectably 
neighbourhood. 

. Far, very far different, in fate and fortune, froitf 
the two individuals above described, was a cotem^ 
porary of a different society, who (if any man ever 
had) had most abundant cause to bow before thf 
shrine of the divinity, who with such seeming ca* 
priciorsness, scevo lata negotio, distributes her 
;^mile8 and favours. His father was a respectablai 
clergyman in moderate circumstances ; his educar 
(ion rather confined, but certainly in some priva^ 
seminary. He went to the university with no paTr, 
iicular pretensions of talent, learning, or applica- 
tion; 
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txdn ;, htj^ "he idA ii;/ fine pertooy and co0(;^tkr^ 
maniiere, anditsboi^doalncMDstseem^tluithptni^eQk 
to these \iUk grdftteiri c^ofideUce tbaiiiin ajor^i^ bit 
acquired endowments. It" was for a time doubt&d 
which of the learned professions he should assume, 
but he finally determined on the law. At this pe* 
nod, he was mild, unassuming, and generally ac- 
ceptable to his numerous acquaintance. He lived 
on the fair give and take system of equality, with 
those whose pretensions were not higher than his 
own, and partook of his bread and cheese supper 
with men of his own standing, with a good humoured 
cordiality. All at once he ceased to be seen among 
his quondam friendi^. 

On enquiry, it was found that his person and 
address had recommended him to the partial notice 
of a lady of very large fortune, acquired by indus- 
trious relations in commercial pursuits. The change^ 
had an extraordinary effect upon his memory. Ho 
forgot his former and humbler acquaintance. He 
acted the great man, at least in one part of the 
jcharacter, and in fact he really became one as to 
rank and station. All have their infirmities ; pros* 
perity is hard to bear, and minds, even stronger 
than that which distinguished the object of these 
animadversions, might be in some danger from so 
beautiful and splendid a prospect opening all at 
once upon them; from being suddenly elevated to 
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jjje d^nhy of a seiuKtor» to large landed property, 
and a q[>leiid]d eataUishmeiity in exchange for a 
situationi relatively at leasV humble and ioaigpifr* 
cant* 
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Tarpeium limen adora 
Pronus et auratam Junoni ca^de juvencanij 
Si tibi coQtigerit capitis matrona pudici. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

©TILL different, and far, very far less auspicious, 
was the fate of another of their cotemporaries. His 
father filled the situation of an organist in a Pra« 
vincial town, but had saved money enough to give 
his son a decent education, and establish him at 
the university, with the design of his taking orders. 
He passed through the ordinary course with an 
unexceptionable character, in due time was admitted 
with some credit to his degree, was ordaiqed sub- 
sequently, and was elected fellow of the college. 
Most unfortunately for him, his exertions to procure 
what appeared to be an eligible curacy, in a very 
remote and retired situation, were but too success- 
ful, and to this he owed his utter and irretrievable 
ruin. He was a well made, handsome man, of great 
good nature, and very agreeable manners. 
^ VOL. I. I There 
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There was^ as ill luck would have it, anothcB 
Potiphar*s wife in the village ; he was exposed to 
prccfsely the same temptations as the Joseph of 
Scripture, but unhappily did not possess similar 
virtue. He too easily fell into the snare. The 
connection was discovered^ and a prosecution was 
the consequence. It but little availed him, that 
there was no pretence for the charge of seduction 
on his part, tGat the frail lady was the mother of a 
numerous &mily, that the husband was much absent 
from home„ that opportunies to assail his firmness 
were studiously sought, and that pretences to have 
him almost constantly in the house, were ingeniously 
invented. Far heavier damages were awarded 
against him than he was able to pay, and in conse- 
quence, he absconded. The society of which he 
was a member, was but too well justified in with- 
holding the preferment, to which in his regular turn 
he would otherwise have been entitled ; and he had 
the mortification to live to s^e a generiation almost 
pass over him, and severally eryoying, what if he 
had but listened to the voice of duty, or even of 
prudence, he would fully have participated. He 
was however permitted, and this was no small indul- 
gence, to retain the empluments of his Fellowship. 
The catastrophe of his fortune and life was dis- 
astrous ; he took to drinking. It is more than 
$)pprehend^d, that notwithstanding his collegiate 
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oath, which was indispensable to the eojoymient of 
the revenues of his fellowship, he msurried. Tte 
woman was content to live with him, retaining her 
maiden name. He at length died prematurely, 
very much the victim of remorse, arising from his- 
accumulated irregularities. The moralist, with tears 
of pity and regret, might here^ expatiate on the d€^- 
atructive consequences of one false step, on the 
entrance into life. Had this poor man been for^ 
tunately under the protection, or within the sphere 
of the admonitions of some sincere friend and e)C'« 
perienced counsellor, he might have adorned the 
society which he disgraced, and benefited the i^ys- 
tem which he injured. 

" The subject of cotemporaries (such are our 
friend's remarks) isr at an advanced {^riod of life 
more painful than pleasing. Many of those whom 
we most loved and esteemed, are separated from 
us to meet no more, but in another scene of things. 
Of the majority, perhaps, of the rest, there is so 
much to lament and to regret, ia the failure of 
their views and hopes, in their calamities, their fol- 
lies, and tlieir errors, that remembrance presents the 
mind with a motley picture, where there is mor^ 
gloom than sunshine, more thorns than flowers." 

There was one fellow- collegian in particular, 
who appears to have excited an extraordinary de- 
gree pf interest in the writer of these remarks. 
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He was of a studious and somewhat indolent cha* 
racter, perpetually proposing to his fancy the tran- 
quillity and happiness, he flattered himself with 
hereafter enjoying in the marriage state, and in do^ 
mestic life. . This was the constant theme of his 
conversation, and the extremest limit of his ambi- 
tion. 

He was connected with families who bad almpte 
means of satisfying his wishes, as far as reyenoe 
was concerned, and ax:cordingly, at no distant pe- 
riod after he was qualified to receive them, Bene- 
fices were bestowed upon him, equal to bis warmest 
wishes. It is lamentable to detail the final conse- 
queilces. He married a woman without pirinciple^ 
His flatteHng views of happin^>5s in the domestic 
life, vanished in smoke, and if he yet lives, he lives 
the scorn and ridicule of many, who were well war* 
ranted in their prediction of what actually ensued. 

Another individual, of very superior talents^ and 
who had maay and various attainments, as well as 
the most pleasing and conciliating manners, failed 
in bis expectations of happiness, with still more 
provoking perver^^ness. He had obtained consi^* 
derablc distinction at the university, and might, if 
he had thought proper^ have succeeded to some- 
thing far more substantial than mere University 
honours; but he chose to marry, and unluckily he 
united himself to a person so inferior to himself ii) 

^ education 
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education and acquirements, that when he retired 
to his paternal inheritance, he found that he wanted 
a suitable companion. This induced him to plunge 
into business, for which, perhaps, of all men, he 
was the least qualified. He laid out the whole of 
his property in the purchase of great ty thes in dif* 
ferent places. 

The consequence was, that for the remainder of 
his life, he was perpetually involved in law-suits ; 
and though he was generally right, and successful 
also, his spirits were harassed, his constitution grfi- 
dually impaired, and his means exhausted. This 
estranged him from his wife, soured his temper, 
and finally shorteneSi his days. He was imprisoned 
in the Fleet, where a lingering disease carried hirai 
off, and in his. dying moments he had no othef 
consolation than that which he received ' from his 
medical friend, who, most fortunately for him, had 
known him intimately at college, and who took care 
mth great benevolence, that the necessities of his" 
miserable situation w^re duly supplied. 
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Forkina sasvo k&ta n^otio* 



CHAPTER XX. 

Another College anecdote presents itself in 
this portion of the manuscript, which, though ludi- 
crous at first sight, terminated in a disastrous ca- 
tastrophe. There was a very respectable fellow of 
one of the minor colleges, who, in expectation of 
valuable preferment from his society, had foraied 
a connection with a lady of his own years. Un- 
luckily, the incumbent, whose decease was earnestly 
expected, was one of those personages, of whom 
there are many, who exemplify the old proverb of 
** creaking doors," ^c. The old gentleman thought 
proper to live a great while, nor did he at length 
take his departure, till the engagement had conti- 
nued for so extended a period, that the season of 
youth and manhood too, had passed away ; till the 
infirmities of approaching age excited discontent 
and murmurings on one side^ and wrinkles produced 
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deformity on the other. The engagement, how- 
ever, was now to be fulfilled, and the day was ap-p 
pointed for the marriage; but on the looming of 
that day, the bridegroom elect was found dead in 
his bed, the victim of his own despondency, or 
perhaps reluctance from confirmed habit, to change 
his ordinary modes of life. 

It would appear expedient to close this melan-r 
choly catalogue, and revert to other subjects, but 
that the catalogue itself changes its aspect, ^and some 
examples, exhibiting a brighter contrast, assert a 
claim to notice. Not all of those who entered the 
tlieatre of the great and bustling world nearly about 
the same period, terminated the exertions of their 
youth and. manhood, under auspices so disastrous 
and afflicting as some of those specified above. 

*' Memory brings back one in particular, who 
arrived at the most exalted station to which the 
profession on which he entered could possibly lead, 
whose titles (if he yet survives) would occupy a 
spacious page; who basks in the sun-shine of 
royal favour — patron of learning — protector of in- 
digence— rewarder of merit. How splendid, how 
enviable a pre-eminence (♦♦* ♦**♦**" 

At this portion of the manuscript, so many era- 
sures and substitutions occur, that the most perse- 
vering diligence and investigation can with difficulty 
make out^ that there was some drawback to this 

highly 
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highty-eoloured €^logium ; some expectations ti^ 
cited by this same illustrious personage, with 
respect to the Writer, which never were fulfilled ; 
some promises made, which Were neglected and 
forgotten. At least, ' towards the conclusion of 
what seems to have beeti a sort of chapter appnvi 
priated to the subject, these words are distinctly 
visible :—»*♦"» Surely this was cruel — a 
very moderate portion of that which was volun- 
tarily placed within my view, almost within my 
touch, would have satisfied the warmest wishes of 
toy heart — would have diffused cheerfulness and 
.tranquillity around a large and numerous circle of 
dependants— would have soothed the sufferings of 
dbease, and animated the languor of declining 
years. The purple light of hope, which beamed 
for a while with a steady brightness, was suddenly^ 
was abruptly withdrawn, nor could my own acti-» 
vity,' or the exertions of my friends, ever learn the 
cause." 

But let us descend a while from this lofty emi- 
nencCj^ from this perihelion, where we are over-^ 
powered, and in danger of being consumed by ex- 
cessive radiance. There are gradations of altitude 
to which those beneath may look without being too 
much overawed, and from which those above may 
contemplate inferior objects, without the risk of 
being vertiginous. In preceding parts of this nar- 
rative. 



rative m&ny einincaiit mw, eofeeiiliporajries o( the 
writer, have been introduced, as having arisen to 
Episcopal dignity. It remains to speak of a few 
ether individiials, in tbeii' day well known and 
esteemed, and rewarded with consequent honours 
m their several lines ef life. 

Of one in particular, it is with a isort of surprisd 
remarked in Our manuscript, that ^^ he is not yet a 
Judge/' There was a large family of them, but 
the individual of whom mention is here made, was 
the only son. T^he mother had formerly been in no 
higher a condition than that of a mantua-maker ; 
the father was a land-steward to different men of 
fortune. In this situation he saved considerable 
wealth. The son was sent to Eton, where he was 
contemporary with Porson, and the writer has fre- 
quently heard him remark, that on his, first going 
to Eton, Porson by no means was distinguished 
above other boys, either for parts or application. 
The subject of this article, however, made great 
advances in classical learning, and left Eton for 
the university, with a very high character as a sound 
scholar. His reputation was progressive at college, 
and he eminently distinguished himself on taking 
his degree. He chose the profession of the law, 
nor was it a great while, before he rose to a con- 
siderable degree of practice. There was no pro- 
fessional honour to which he might not have aspired, 
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but that he took a perverse line in politics, and 
contrived, as far as political interest and influence 
were concerned, never td be on the right side» 
He has however invariably preserved the most un^ 
impeached character for integrity, abilities, and pro* 
fessional knowledge, enjoys a most extensive and 
lucrative practice, and is highly regarded and 
esteemed by all who know him« 
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Jus est marij nunc strato a^uofe blandirij nunc procellia 
ac fluctibus inborrescere. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

X1.N iosertion here occurs in the manuscript^ 
ivhich has the appearance of having been written 
at a subsequent period^ and introduced in this 
place, ad if to preserve something like chronological 
accuracy. 

^^ The man of whopni a concise account is now 
about to be given, in every respect, whether we 
consider his talents, his virtues, or his fortunes^ 
merits a more circumstantial detail, and a better 
biographer. His father was a very respectable 
tradesman in a provincial town, where he arrived 
at honours, bestowed only on the most eminent and 
most opulent citizens. However, from some cause 
or other, when he died, his property was found in- 
adequate to the maintenance of a son and a 
daughter. The son was destined for the law, and 
placed with an eminent attorneyi but soon be- 
coming 
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Coming tired of the drudgery of the desi^ he went 
into the army ; and the daughter was taken under 
the protection of a wealthy family, from which she 
afterwards happily married. The person of whom 
we are speaking had a commission in the Marines, 
and was in all Lord Rodney's celebrated battles. 
He has been heard to describe with extraordinary 
pathos and effect, as the sublimest spectacle, and 
at the same time the most terrible, he ever witnessed, 
the blowing up of the seventy-four Spanish ship in 
the battle with Don Langara, in the Bay of Gibraltar. 
He served as Lieutenant under Captain Macbride, 
in the Bienfaisant A detachment from this ship 
was employed to take possession of the Spanish 
Admiral Langara. Langara wa3 pleased with the 
, courtesy and gallantry of t^is young man, and an 
acquaintance, indeed friendship, took place, of 
which he reaped the advantage almost twenty years 
afterwards. 

He was, when on some military service, takeh 
prisoner in the Mediterranean, and brought to 
Langara, who immediately recognized his quon- 
dam acquaintance, and offered him every indul- 
gence in his power. The Englishman requested 
that his papers might be preserved without injury^ 
which his official situation rendered highly impor- 
tant The request was not only complied with, 
but after treating him with the greatest kindness 
and hospitality, Langara gave him his release. 

Findings 
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Finding, that in spite of all his activity and ex- 
ertions, promotion id tbe department of the Marines 
wis tery tardy and very precarious, he quitted this 
iine of service* He afterwards werit to the West 
Indies with General Bruce, as his Secretary, His 
gentle and conciliating manners made friends 
wherever he went, and he was recommended by 
General Bruce to his relative Lord E^gin, who was 
then English Minister at the Court of Brussels* 
On comiftg over to England with dispatches, he was, 
in an evil hour tdhim, introduced to the patronagb 
of a very great mati; from which patronage flowed 
all the troubled waters in which he was ever after- 
wards immersed, and finally sunk.' • 

He was much too honest and simple for a court. 
His talents were discerned and acknowledged — his 
manners were admired ; but his incorruptibility 
was his ruin. He was appointed, with Certain co- 
adjutors, to a very responsible situation in a foreign 
country. He had various accounts of foreign Princc!s 
to check, and, in the simplicity of his heart, con- 
ceived ihat his first duty was to watch the interests 
of his country. In the accounts of one foreign 
Prince he detected a trifling error of 1200/. With 
great delicacy and respect, he ventured to commu- 
nicate the circumstance to his Highness. Sir, re- 
plied the Prince with great indignation, did you 
think 1 was bred in a counting house ? In s^ort, 

the 
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the evidence of his probity^ and of the want of it 
in those with whom he acted, is alike irrefragable : 
nor have the accounts in which he was concerned 
with others, to the amount of more than half a mil* 
lion, ever yet been duly balanced. 

Whilst abroad, he was much noticed by Sir 
Charles Stuart, brother to Lord Bute, who had the 
command in Portugal. This gentleman was so 
much impressed with the accuracy and excellent 
precision in which his military accounts were kept, 
that he wrote home in his favour, and recommended 
the general adoption of his plan. 

He embarked with the fleet under Lord Nelson, 
when he went to Egypt, but separated from him at 
Marmora, and went to Constantinople. Here he 
renewed his acquaintance with Lord Elgin, and tra- 
velled through Greece with Mr. and Mrs. Nesbit, 
parents of Lady Elgin. 

On his return to his native country, he gave a 
memorable example of the most inflexible integrity,, 
which nevertheless served to embitter the remainder 
of liis life. He was required by some individuals 
with whom he was connected in service, to do that 
with his and their common accounts, which it may 
be presumed they thought compatible with recti- 
tude, but which to him seemed disreputable and 
dishonest Notwithstanding repeated importunity 
of friends, the most flattering invitations, and splen- 
did 



did promises, he continued firm and immoveable, 
and pertinaciously resisted every effort and every 
offer. As bis seeming obstinacy bad a tendency to 
implicate some individuals of higb station, in what 
would have had but an awkward appearance, if any 
parliamentary enquiry had been set on foot, attempts 
were made to prevail upon him to accept of a lucra-* 
tive appointment abroad. But this also he con- 
stantly refused, from the manly impression that it 
would look like shrinking from the investigation of 
truth ; and he also thought that artifice, fraud, and 
self-interest, might be exerted in his absence, to dp 
that with respect to his accounts, which never could 
take place, when he was present to explain or 
refute. 

But the continued vexation and chagrin arising 
from this perpetual contest with eager and powerful 
.opponents, added to the effects of laborious servi(;e 
jn hot climates, at lepgth bad a serious effect on his^ 
strength and constitution. He retired from the 
noise and tumult of the metropolis to his native 
place, where he flattered himself with the hope of 
spending a few tranquil years with a daughter 
wwhom he loved, and in the society of a few friends 
.whom his spirit, his integrity^ and his accomplish- 
ments had conciliated. But it was unfortunately 
too late — he died in the interval of a few months 

after 
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giter the last object of his wishes was placed within 
his view. Few lamented hirti more than he who 
pays this affectionate^ though fleeting tribute to his 
memory. His mind, as has before been remarked, 
was uprightness itself; and though in many hard 
'fought contests, both by sea and land, he had given 
the most unquestionable proofs of his bravery, he 
was particularly mild, gentle, and unassuming. He 
had withal, a remarkably fine taste in the arts, and 
for painting more particularly; and having pre- 
ceded the great ravager Bonaparte, and his myrmi- 
dons, in his excursion to Italy, he, by honest means, 
though for perhaps little money, obtained some 
very choice And valuable curiosities of ar^ both in 
sculpture and painting, from the finest galleries at 
Rome, and the most splendid collections of Naples, 
as well as in other places. 

Several of these specimens adorn the best Col- 
lections in this country. One of them in par- 
ticular, strongly exemplifies the perverse fortune 
which seemed invariably to accompany him. The 
picture he most valued and esteemed, was 6ne 
from the Villa Albani, at Home. It was indeed 
exquisite, and, as since acknowledged, the un- 
doubted production of a very great master. Un- 
fortunately for its owner, circumstances required 
a supply of ready money.— He trusted to the fqrce 

of 
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. of trotlt and nature, and so confided in the intrinsic 
merit, and obvious excellence of the compositioD, 
that he sent it without any sort of restriction or re- 
serve, to a celebrated auction-room. He was too 
proud and too honest, to resort . to the usual 
methods on such occasions, and left his picture to 
its fate. On its exhibition, the dealers affected 
doubt and suspicion as to its being a genuine pic<M 
ture of the master to whose pencil it was assigned ; 
and this so far prevailed, that an opulent trades* 
man, from the pure emotion of feeling, and the im*» 
pulse of natural taste, was allowed to carry off the 
prize for the small sum of three hundred pounds. 
But the picture had excited curiosity ;^ and these 
same dealers, on its being removed beyond their 
reach, went to visit and examine it again. — It is not 
long since, that one of these gentlemen sent to offer 
twelve hundred pounds for the picture, which was 
refused. 

Not unworthy of recital with respect to this 
personage, is an accident which once happened to 
him, and which nearly cost him his life : 

Me was on a shooting party with an old general 
officer, and in a spot, access to which they mutually 
presumed <iouId not properly be denied them, in 
beating a small covert, our young friend (for such 
he then was) trod upon a man-trap, which caught 
him in the leg. He was unable to extricate him-^ 
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sel^ but luckily his friend was at nO great distance. 
By their joint efforts he was released^ but be was 
n^ost severely lacerated^ and it was a very long 
time before he effectually recovered. But let us 
now turn into another path. 
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Paries autem quibus ieniditi homines eepseri vd maxime 
solent, saltern ut e multis aliquas aiFeramus^ sunt^ acuta ii>> 
veiitio^ rei obscur?e explication inveterati erroris depulsio^ 
multijuga lectio^ locoruiu in prjscis scriptoribus corrup-, 
torum en>endatiQ^ <|icendi elegant^a et ijiitor^ at^ue alia hU 
icognata. • 



CHAPTER XXL 

XH£EE was aDother considerable person, of 
precis^y tl^e same standing, in whose progressive 
fepulation our Sexagenarian appears to h^ye takea 
# lively jntprest. 

H6 was born of respectable parentage, in a pro-» 
vincial town, who, however, bestowed no better 
iBducatipn upon hini, than the grammar school of 
this ^\m town afforded. He was accordingly 
transplanted tp the university, unaccompanied by 
that eclat, with which young men are often intro- 
duced from public schools, with inferior preten- 
fi^ions both of learning; and abilities* He wa^ soon, 
bowevejr, distinguished ; and tlie progress to his 
degree <ii^as inarked by the general prediction, that 
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he would attain the highest honours. In this in? 
terval, and in the course of the university exercises, 
the writer of this sketch became acquainted with 
him, and was greatly impressed with his acuteness 
and ingenuity. The prediction concerning him 
was verified to the fullest extent. — He was in the 
very first class, and arrived at the summit of his 
Hterary ambition. 

He did not wait a great while for the usual tfJ^ti- 
mony of the approbation of his college ; but not 
long after he jiad pbtaiiied p. Fellowship, partly firom 
infirip h^altli, and partly firom the desire of ex« 
tending his literary acquisitions, he went abroad. 
How successfully he obtained one at least of his 
object^, literary reputation, has been demonstrated 
by some of the most learned and valuable works 
which modern times have produced. 

Learning, however, in the abstract, docs not 
always lead to independence ; and the person of 
whom we are speaking, was perhaps principally in- 
debted tor his subsequent elevation in life, to a 
political work, in which it is far firom easy to decide 
which is most entitled to admiration, the force of 
iti argument, or the auspicious period which was 
selected to introduce it The French Revolution 
Jiad begun to circulate its venomous and destructive 
poison through the different states of Europe, and 
through Germany in partipular. To effect this with 
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giteater pertainty, the powerful engine of the press 
was but too successfully employed^ And as this 
country was from the very beginning the firmy un« 
shaken opponent of French principles, all ' the 
powers of argument, of misrepresentation, indeed 
of falshood, were exercised, to debilitate the influ* 
ence of England, to assign undue motives to all its 
public acts, to shake its alliances^ and impair its 
credit. 

Fortunately at this time — this momentous time^ 
an Englishman was found in Germany, who had 
the patriotism, the spirit, and the sagacity, to vindi^ 
cate his country from the hostile attacks of the 
mbchievous hireling writers, in the inter^t of 
France, and who exercised with superior skill, in the 
cause of truth and justice^ weapons which the re* 
tolutionists and their crew had sharpened and em^ 
pxoyed for the basest and worst of purposes. The 
work in question was published in German! at 
Leipsic, (since so memorable foi^ the discomfiture 
end overthrow of Bonaparte) in the year 1799, and 
ttot only vindicated Great Britain from the foul 
slanders of the German Journalists, either in the 
absolute pay of France, or meditating similar 
anarchy at home, but proved incontestibly that a 
rupture with France, was a thing unavoidable on 

the part of this country. 

Such 
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Such is the force of truth, knd such was the 
power of the writer's arguments, that the first and 
most distinguished Reviews in Germany, the Alge- 
tneine Literatur-Zeitung, the Gottingen Review, 
ind even the famous Mr, Genz, acknowledged that 
the point proposed, was fully established, and Great 
Britain fairly vindicated from the calumnies di- 
irected against its Ministers. That such, a pro- 
duction would secure for its author a favourable 
receptioft on his return to England, could hardly 
kdmit of a doubt. Accordingly, on his revisiting 
his native country, he was without delay introduced 
to Mr. Pitt, through the -medium of the Bishop of 
L. He had an immediate mark of ministerial 
favour conferred upon him, whidi he is still perr 
mitted to retain, with a promise of succeeding in 
sieversim to a digniiied and Inactive appointment^ 
which he now fills with thfe highest reputation. 

Tiie subject of politics,, however, seems to have 
beeh forced upon him by local and^peculiar circiimr 
ktatices ; the natural bias of his mind, and his ^u^ 
iiies, had a very ^ difierent directio*i. The iho&t te^ 
lebrAted Theological v»riters on the Continent had 
^xerci^ed his talents, and occupied bis timlte to 
^fiectually, that the result was the publication of ^ 
^o#fc, Vhich rto i^cholar would choose, artd no theo^ 
logical student ought^ to be without* Othersv 
- - . , . equally 
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equally important and valuable, in the strict line 
of his profession, have succeeded ; and whether his 
profound erudition, his sagacity in detecting error, 
his subtilty of disputation, ^ his facility of writing, 
be considered, there are but few authors of mo« 
d^vxk tm^s who can submit to a competition with 
him. He bears, however, his faculties meekly ; and 
though in a very lofty situation, his manners are ex- 
trcHiely conciliating without the smallest symptoms 
of superciliousness or arrogance, even towards his 
opponents. 
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lUud magis vereof tit igtiorans Terura i^ glori«> glori- 
osuni putes^ plus te unum posse quam omnes, et metui a 
civibus tuis quam diligi^ malis. 



CHAPTEK XXII. 

W HEN the mind contemplates a number of 
young men assembled at the University, with va- 
rious talents, propensities, and pursuits, upon a 
footing of local eqjyiality, and communicating with 
one another on terms of greater or less familiarity ; 
find again, after an interval of half a century, makes 
enquiry into their relative condition and con« 
nections; how wonderful ^ a contrast is exhibited, 
and what food is administered for deep and serious 
reflection ! 

These pages have already detailed some, it is to 
be hoped, not uninteresting examples of un<- 
expected elevation, as well as of extraordinary and 
melancholy depression, to say nothing of the dimi- 
hution of the long, long catalogue, by the resistless 
ravages of death. Que splendid instance of suc- 
cess 
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cess and temporal prosperity has already been dfo* 
tailed. Here, however, was nothing to shock pro- 
bability. The advantages of birth and splendid 
connection accompany a man through life, and he 
must be eminently deficient in talent, sagacity, or 
prudence, who does not in his progress through the 
world, turn them to adequate account. One fa« 
vourite of fortune remains to be introduced to no* 
tice, who possessed no hereditary advantages, but 
who, meeting with a ladder placed against the 
Temple of Greatness, boldly ascended step by 
step, till he triumphantly reached, and remained 
enthroned, at the summit 

It is sometimes exceedingly convenient to deal 
in the article of "Supposes.'' It is a very useful 
word to a lively fancy, and supplies many a chasm 
in an imaginary structure, which would seem muti- 
lated, impeifect, and deformed, without it It is 
adopted on the present occasion, because it will 
appear to many the most suitable. — ^The facts are 
80 contrary to the ordinary chances of life, that they 
who are not in the secret^ may be inclined to be- 
lieve them " suppositions" altogether. 

Suppose^ therefore, good and gentle reader, a 
schodmaster, established in a country town of no 
great celebrity, but which still furnished him with 
so much employment, that attention to his business 
enabled him to educate his two sons at a public 

schopl* 
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school. S&ppose tliis good man to die, and hb 
widow again to marry respectably, and settle finally 
in the metropolis. Suppose the elder son^ though 
of infirm health, to marry a woman of large for* 
tune, a valetudinarian like himself.-%*lt is no ex- 
travagant effort of imagination to conceive both of 
these personages to pay the debt of nature, atid the 
surviving brother to become the inheritor of the 
possessions of them both. Here we appear to have 
advanced a few steps up the ladder* 

Now then, let us suppose the surriving brother 
tailed to the bar, and, by abilities and assdduily to 
which the bar has affixed a jocular name, to cb^ 
tain progressively a considerable pracd£e.*-rAre 
ive not amounting still higher? Now, then, let 
M0 picture to ourselves a great, A very greM maii» 
possessing the disposal of s^ts hi«. ^rtain assem* 
bly, usually uadierstood to displAy the mo^ invitibig 
avenues to fame and fortune* Fancy this great 
w&^, in perplexity from sooie unexpected accUent 
bow to supply the loss of a frieady vacating ooe of 
these . seats,^ with an individual, who by no means 
must be inferior to bis predecessor ki obsequtoiKi 
attention to his pajtron's political iaifeerests, bss' in- 
tentions, and injuoctions. Accident^ the \c&xiest 
accident, mighi introduce the practitioner of th^ 
law to ktAggery of another iindi'-^^What think 
you now,^Qod people? are w^enot in a&ir way to 

get 



get td t^ie top of thfe ladder? Conceive us, fhcn^ 
pemaaxiefitly fixed in this same honourable assem- 
bly ; and a combination of t^ent and diligence, a 
proper degree of well-timed flexibility, witli a due 
proportion cffjsmiles and bows, may easily be sup- 
posed to accomplish all the rest. . 

But that which is to succeed can surely never be 

9 

supposed* Can it be mpposed^ that one so favoured 
by a concurrence of fortunate events, should treat 
ivith neglect those to whose interposition and re- 
ecdnm^ndation, he immediately owed his greatness ? 
Can it be supposed^ that be was detested by his de- 
pendants, foiv the most unrestrained insolence and 
intolerable arrogance ? Can it be believed, that the 
%iiends and play-mates of his boyi^li days, equals to 
him in ability, far, very far superior in merit, should 
be contumelidusly kept at an awful distance^ some- 
times oppressed with an assumed condescension, at 
othera disgusted at unconcealed haughtiness ? Can 
it be imagined, that when local circumstances 
assigned to him a division of influence and autho- 
rity, in conjunction with individuals of high here- 
ditary rank, he should proudly assume a pre- 
eminence ; should direct, dictate, issue his imperial 
fiats, mandates^ and decrees, and make all bow be- 
fore his golden image ? 

Will it be believed, that, as the Chinese cere- 

monial requires, the head of him admitted to the 

f Royal 
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Itoyal presence to be knocked nine tidies Itgdiilstt 
the floor, and were this obeisance once, and once 
only, omitted, it is deemed high treason, ^nd re^ 
quires the utmost ^verity of punishment ; so from 
the lack of some such attentions to this high and 
mighty person, there are many individuals who have 
reason to deplore, in bitterness of sorrow, • their 
unpardoned inconsiderateness ; and can ascribe their 
ruin to nothing, but the seeming want of reverence 
to his consequential importance ? 

No, no, no, none of these things can possibly be 
within the reach of the wildest suppositions ; they 
can only have existence in the chimerical dreams 
of the most extravagant fancy. Nor will it ever 
obtain a moment's credit, except indeed a similv 
representation should be made from • * * \ 

But here prudence bids pause 

Securus licet JEneum rutulumque ferocem 
Committas : nulli gravis ^st percussus Achilles^ 



CHAP. 



ToHimur Id coelum curvato gurglte^ et idem 
Subducta ad manes imos desidimus unda. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

JcROM such princes of the people, let us oqce 

more descend to notice an individual, whose for- 

tunes indeed were very different, but whose abili* 

ties, although exerted in contrary pursuits, were 

not at all inferior, and whose peculiarities were 

pf the most singular and striking kind. His father 

followed the occupation of a sadler, in a town of 

considerable eminence in a remote province* The 

family consisted of this son and two daughters^ 

w})o, on their father's decease, found themselves 

left with a very scanty provision. The young mail 

had a taste and turn for learning, to gratify which' 

thp more easily, he went for some years to the 

continent, where, atnong other attainments, he so 

acquired the manners, singularity, and hven gri- 

igpacQ of the people, among whom he sojourned, 

that on his return the Agpomen of Abb^ was spon- 

toneously and ui^versally given hiiPf 

He 
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He subsec][uently became a member of the unU 
versity, where he was invariably respected for his 
talents, his diligence, and his learning, and as con- 
istantly; la,ughed at for his eccentricities and whin^- 
§icalities of manners. He took orders with very 
little prospect of any preferment, but by a rigid 
iBconomy, added to sonae trifling liters^ry employ- 
ment, he managed to make a respectable appear- 
ance. At a very early period, he distinguished 
himself for his profound and acci4r£^te knowledge 
as a Cambist, in matters of commerce, exchanges^ 
and specie, and became an avowed opponent of 
Dr. Price, and others of that clas$. A nephew of 
the celebrated Dr. Price, who was a dissenting 
minister, and of considerable abilities, resided in 
the neighbourhood of our Abb6., and similar pur- 
suits and propensities had in trod uc^ a familiar 
acquaintance between them. At thi^ period, Dr. 
Price's nephew was well kqown to be a writer in 
the Monthly Review, and in a country town, this 
was a circumstance which conferred a sort of local 
dignity and importance. 

The subject of this article had printed some Tract 
or other on his favourite topic, in which Price and 
his friends were not mentioned in the terms of 
respect, to which this relative of one of them thought 
they were entitled ; and the consequence was, that 
in a subsequent Review, the publication above 

. alluded 
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ftUtided to was handled with no common sevefitj% 
There was no difficulty in imagining the author, or 
if there had, this was removed by the person at- 
tacked, who found an opportunity of seeing the 
manuscript of the offensive article. This he thought 
' was a grievous and unpardonable violation of the 
laws of confidence and honour, and the conse- 
quences which ensued, though somewhat serious, 
bord^ Oil (he ludicrous. 

The aggrieved person called as usual upon his 
quondam friend, and requested his company to 
late a walk. This was complied with without he- 
fiibdtion^ When they had proceeded to some dis- 
tance, and came to a retired spot, the critic was 
not a little astonished, at seeing his companion strip 
to his shirt, and with many and bitter reproaches, 
insist upon satisfaction for thfe baseness and tre^.- 
chery.with which he had been treated. 

Remonstrance and expostulation was in vain, and 
there was no alternative between submitting to a 
hearty drubbing, or standing upon the defensive. 
The result was, what not unfiequently happens in 
similar cases, the ofiending person, who was the 
more athletic of the two, proved the conqueror, 
and the mortified aiid discomfited author retired 
from the contest with one of his ribs broken. 
Another adventure in which he was -engaged, and 
from which he did not escape with much brighter 
laurels, seems worthy of being recorded. 

A family 
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A family of rank and oputence had their vin9 at 
a short distance from the Abba's residence. They 
had a taste for learmng, and jirere remarkable for 
the distinction which they paid to literary charac* 
ters. They were seldom without some more or 
less eminent individuals in their house^ and among 
others, they always treated the Abb^ with parti* 
cul^r kindness. The lady, however, of the mail- 
sion had rather a propensity to what she considered 
83 innocent mischief, and would often mnuse herself 
at the e3(peqce pf her guests. > 

One evening the party was kept up till n very 
late boqr, by the recital of ghost-stories, to which 
our hero had listened with extraordinary attention. 
On returning to his apartment, and ruminating 
upon what he had recently heard, he thought he 
perceived something )ike motion in the countenance 
of an old family picture. He was a little startled, 
but /on looking rpore attentively, he evidently saw 
the eyes of the picture open and shut, and at last a 
loud groan was uttered. He could bear it no 
longer, but rang his bell, and running out of his 
room, made the old staircase reverberate with the 
cries of thieves and murder. The family, who 
were prepared for the event, all assembled) with 
well feigned astonishment and sympathy, to hear 
the cause of his alanoi and to search his apart-* 
ment. 

When 
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When an eclaircissement took plac6, it appeared 
that the head had been taken out of an old picture^ 
and a groom, properly instructed to act his part, 
was placed behind the tapestry. 

One of these jests was however carried rather 
too far, and threatened a much more serious ter* 
inination. A young lady, of somewhat masculine 
appearance, and less polished manners, which in* 
duced the belief that she had more courage than 
tlie event demonstrated, was upon a visit ,at the 
house. On going one night to bed, she perceived 
the bolster and pillow rise gradually, and elevate 
her to a considerable height. She gave a loud 
scream, and fell into a lit, from which she was 
with difficulty recovered. But to return to our 
Abb^.. 

After a tedious apprenticeship as a curate, he ob« 
tained at length a small living, on. which he pro- 
ceeded to reside. What often happens in similar 
circumstances, happened also in this. His esta* 
blishment consisted of one maid- servant, plain,, 
ignorant, and of the very meanest extraction ; her, 
however, he thought proper to marry. The con- 
sequence was a numerous family, and the most 
deplorable poverty. This latter evil, he attempted 
in some degree to palliate, by the exercise of his 
pen in the particular branch of science for which 
he had long been justly eminent. Nor was it wholly 
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tvithout success. Fortunately for hitBy he had 
some connection with the conductor of a literary 
journal of extensive circulation, who knew his me* 
rits, and availed himself of his talents and industry. 
The particular proofs in this way, and through this 
channel, which were exhibited of his knowledge 
a$ a Cambisti attracted the notice of a very distin* 
guished individual, who had the di$po3ition as well 
as the opportunity, of encouraging and rewarding 
literary merit. He was accordingly introduced to 
this personage, and at no great distance of time, 
presented to a piece of preferment do considerable^ 
that it held out to him the hope of passing the re- 
mainder of his life in ease and tranqiaillity. He^ 
died, however, if not prematurely, at least before 
he 'effectually enjoyed the benefits of his new situa* 
tion. For his wife and family, there could be but 
a very scanty provision. The active benevolence 
of a friend, promoted a subscription for them, but 
tills could not be of any great magnitude or kn^ 
portwce. 
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^ Kon tu scis Bacchse Baccbanti si velis lidversari^ 
Ex insana insaniorem facies^ feriet ssepius. 
Si obseqaere^ inia resolvas plaga. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

!M!eNTION has before been made of the Abb6V 
two sisters. The character of one of theoji was so 
\^ry singular, and her fortunes so bordering otk 
the romantic, that they ought ngt entirely to be 
passed over. 

The sisters at £rst kept a school for young ladiei^ 
abd as they were clever and accomplished, and 
promised something of refinement, beyond tfafli 
or^nary level of provincial schools, they were fof 
a time very successful. But it is' more than pro» 
bable that this success was interrupted and finally 
destroyed by the wayward and; very edeentric cha* 
racter aad conduct of the younger. She was oi 

* In idlusion to the Bacchanalian women, who itftnick every 
one they met with a Tbjqms (—oppose tbeor they will hit the 
ofteaer. 

IS the 
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the Wolstoncraft school, a great stickler for the 
dignity of the sex, and the rights of women. She 
was an authoress, a poetess, and afterwards an 
actress. She eiihibited the remarkable phieqomedon 
of representing on the stage,. the principal character 
in a tragedy written by herself, which nevertheless 
was damned. She printed a volume of poems by 
subscription, and her conduct with respect to the 
printer, brings to mind a story of a simple clergy- 
man, which may as well be told first. 

A poor vicar, in a very remote province, had, 
on some popular occasion, preached a sermon so 
exceedingly acceptable to his parishioners, that 
they entreated him to print it, which, aket due 
and solemn deliberation, he promised to do. This 
was the mos^ remarkable incident of his life, and 
filled his mind with a thousand fancies. The. 
conclusion, however, of all his consultations with 
himself was, that he should obtain both fame and 
floney, and that a journey to the metropolis, to 
direct and supenntend the great concern, was indis- 
pensable. After taking a fornial leave of bis friends 
and neighbours, he proceeded on his journey. On 
his arrival in town, by great good fortune' he was 
recommended to the worthy and excellent Mr. 
Bowyer, to whom he triumphantly related the 
object of his journey. The "printer agreed to his 
proposals, and required to know how many copies 

he 
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he would choose "to have struck off. ** Why, Sir," 
returned the clergyman, " I have calculated th^ 
there are in the kingdom so many thousand pa- 
rishes, and that each parish will at least take one^ 
and others more ; so that I think we may venture 
to print about thirty-five or thirty-six thousand 
copies.*' 

The printer bowed, the matter was settled, and 
the Reverend author departed in high spirits to his 
home. With much difficulty and great self-denial) 
a period of about two months was suffered to pass, 
when his golden visions so tormented his imagina- 
tion, that he could endure it no longer, and ac- 
cordingly wrote to Mr. Bowyer, desiring him to 
send the debtor and creditor account, most liberally 
permitting the remittances to be forwarded at Mn 
Bi*s convenience. Judge of the astonishment, tri- 
bulation, and anguish, excited by the receipt of the 
following account, or something very much re- 
jsemblihg it. 

The Rev. * * * * Cr. £. ^. d. 

By the sale of 1 7 copies of sermon - 15 6 

Dr, 
By printing and paper, 3*,000 copies 

of said scr.xion - - - 785 5 6 



By balance dueto Mr. Bowyer - je784 

They 
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They who know the cbacRCter of this most afnuir 
ble $nd excelleot printer, will not be at all sur- 
prized to hee^, that in a day pr two, a letter to the' 
^owij^ purport was forwarded to the clergyman. 

Rev. Sir, 

I beg pardon for innocently amusing myself at 
your expence, but you need not give yourself un- 
easiness. I knew better than you could doy the 
extent of the sale of single sermons, and accord- 
ingly printed but 50 copies, to the expence of which 
you are heartily welcome, in return for the liberty 
I have taken with you, &c. &c« 

Very similar to the conduct of this clergyman, 
was that of the young lady of whom we have been 
speaking. She sent for the printer, and giving him 
the manuscript, desired him to strike off a thousand 
copies. The manuscript contained enough for. a 
tolerably thick volume of royal octavo. The printer 
himself represents the succeeding dialogue to have 
taken place. 

H^ve you nmde any estimate of the expence ?** 
No ; but I must have a thousand copies.'' 
How many subscribers have you ?'* 
^^ About two hundred ; but I know, indeed I 
have no doubt, of an extensive sale» I must have 
^ thousand copies/. 

^ Perhaps, 
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" Perhaps, Madam, you may not be aware, that, 
of your two hundred subscribers, all vyill not send 
for their copies, and of those who do, some will not 
send the money ; that the expence is inaitediate, ad 
no long credit can be given ; so that, after the firs^ 
advertisen.ents, the poems of an unknown author 
are generally considered as waste paper." 

" It does not signify, Sir, I must and will havQ 
a thousand copies." 

The result may be easily anticipated ; a thousand 
copies were actually printed, but after a lapse of 
several years, no less than seven hundred and jfifty 
still groaned upon the shelves of the printer's ware- 
house. 

This was a most extraorditwry young lady. She 
certainly possessed considerable talents, but she 
was vain, conceited, and pragmatical; and, a3 
was before observed, a worthy disciple of the Wol- 
stoncraftian school* Having failed as a teacher^ 
as an authoress, and, above all, as an actress, she 
offered herself and was accepted as a governess in 
the family of a lady, who had formerly been brought 
up by her sister and herself. The lady was of an 
old and considerable family, and hqiress to a large 
property ; her husband was the elder son of a ba« 
ronet, of no great pretensions on the score of intel* 
lect, but a well meaning, good sort of a man. Till 
tiie governess cam^ ^mong tbecD|. the family had 
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lived tranquilly together, with no other or greater 
interruptions than are found to occur in all tanulies. 
No sooner had the poetess entered upon her office, 
than she took it into her head, that delicacy was 
offended by the familiarity and unconcealed affec* 
tion, with which her quondam pupil outwardly 
treated her husband. She endeavoured to persuade 
the wife that this was highly indecorous, and. un- 
happily she but too well succeeded.. Her familiarity 
was turned into cold civility, her affection changed 
into a reserved demeanour, and the whole charactet 
of her behaviour assumed a new form. 

The husband was not insensible of the alteration, 
which at first excited his astonishment, and after- 
wards bis indignation. On discovering the cause, 
he very naturally insisted that the governess should 
be dismissed. The foolish wife, however, resisted 
this, and so implicated her own case with that of 
her counsellor, that she declared onq would' not go 
without the other* The husband was firm, and the 
result was, that the indiscreet wife sacrificed three 
young children, and the society of her husband, 
with whom she had hitherto lived happily, to shar^ 
with her female friend the disgrace, contempt, and 
privations, which accompanied their depa,i*ture. 

The husband instituted different suits in DQf:tors 
Commons, for the establishment of his just rights, 
|n ev^ one of which, the decisions, as might be 

expected, 
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expected, were in his favour. The fugitives at^ 
length found it ei^pedient to retire from Great Bri- 
tain to a remote island in its dependencies, where 
they lived, and may perhaps yet live, victims of 
self-reproach, of the grossest folly, and most unjus- 
tifiable perverseness. The name of this sage female 
counsello^i ought pertiaps to be published by way 
of punishment. ^ It was, however, printed in the 
proceedings of the Consistorial Court, where her 
conduct was most severely animadverted upon, by 
th^ Judge who presided. It is withheld in 
this place, merely from respect to the merpory of 
h^ deceased brother^ 



CHAP. 
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St luai quid detur rem divuam deserwi* 



CHAPTER XXV. 

« Laud .e the gods," .e are at length re- 
leased from a .narrative involving so much extrava- 
gance and folly; proceed we to one somewhat 
motley indeed^ in its hue, but neither distressing in 
its progress, nor offensive in its termination. 

The subject pf this sketch, when first known to 
the Sexagenarian, was a dissenting minister; he 
had very respectable talents, but did not shine 
much as a preacher. He had, however, an elegant 
mind, with which he had taken considerable pains ; 
and though no very profound scholar, he was well 
acquainted with the modem languages, and was, in 
truth, an accomplished gentleman. The career of 
a dissenting minister in a provincial town, does not 
display a very wide field for ambition of any deno* 
mination; it is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
our friend became tired both of his situation and 
profession, and strenuously entered upon the study 

of 
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of the law. If he was not spleodidly successful in 
tbb new career, it was soon manifest that he had 
chiuaged iov the better.: He married a woman o^ 
fortune. — rThe lady who perhaps would ha%'e re- 
jected his pretensions as an obscure dissenting 
parson, had no objection to* be; designated as Coun- 
eellor ''^**'swife. She did «ot, however, live a 
great while, and he inherited her property* 

He pursued his occupation dil^ently, and at* 
tended the circuit in that part of the kingdom where 
his early connections were formed ; and before a 
great length of time had elapsed, married again.— ^ 
As far as secular matters are concerned, he was 
still more fortunate than before. — He now was able 
to contemplate and enjoy the otium cum dignitate^ 
and, from local circumstances and connections, was 
elevated to a high official situation, where he had 
formerly spent his youth. In the exercise of his 
professional talents, he was occasionally apt to 
forget (a very venial transgression) his origin and 
former occupation ; but there were generally some 
good natured friends at hand, to give a stimulus to 
his memory. 

He was one day examining a witness who either 
did not, or was not inclined to remember things so 
circumstantially as the cause in hand required, 
when our Barrister became a litde angry, and ex- 
claimed, " Why, Friend, you do not seem to re- 
member 
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member any thmg;'' " Yes, I do,** replied the wit* 
ne»s, " I very well remember your being a Presby- 
terian Parson." This occasioned s6 much laughter, 
that tlie Barrister was greatly disconcerted. 

One talent this gentleman possessed to an extra* 
ordinary degree of perfection : he could retain the 
longest Sermon from the pulpit, or speech in the 
senate, or at the bar, with tlie most circumstantial 
minuteness, and transcribe it almost verbatim. 



CHAP« 



Noscenda est mensura siii^ spectandaque rebu9 
In summis minimisque ; etiam cliin piscis emetur 
Ne mullum cupias^ cum sit tibi gobio tantum 
In loculis. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Jb AR more singular and eventful was the hbtory 
of a brother Barrister, a cotemporary of the former, 
and of the writer.. 

His parents were of the very humblest situation 
and circumstance^; his education of the most con- 
fined limits; his views not extended beyond that of 
a writer in an attorney's office. With this prospect, 
he was articled to a very respectable practitioner in 
a country town. After a certain period of reddence, 
he conciliated the good opinion of his employer^ by 
extraordinary diligence and attention to his duty, 
and discovered progressively, evident marks of supe- 
rior abilities. Here also he contracted an insatiable 
t^rst/or reading, which he indulged to such excess, 
that he would sit up the greater part of ^the night 
for this purpose/ to the neglect and injury of his 

healths 
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At the termination of bis engagements, bis con- 
duct was so acceptable, and bis services so manifest, 
his influence withal among the clients was found 
to be so extensive, that liis principal was induced 
to receive him into partnership ; and the firm thus 
established, carried in its name a degree of confi* 
dence, and obtained such an extent of business, as 
perhaps was hardly ever exceeded in any of the pro- 
vinces. The immediate cause was never generally 
understood, but suddenly, when the prosperity of 
the concern seemed at its height, a separation took 
place betweenrthe partners, and each proceeded oit 
his own bottom. It was indeed whispered, that the 
taste for reading had proceeded to such an extent 
with the younger partner, as to occasion the neglect 
of more important business* Be this as it may, this 
propensity begaii to dilate itself into Book Collect^ 
ing ; and within an interval of time df no great 
extent, a library was formed, both in number and^ 
value, of very considerable magnitude atid impor- 
tance.. In a short time, the subject of diis article 
found it expedient to be called to the bar, by which, 
if he increased his income, he lessened his conise-^ 
quence. His education and early habits manifested 
their effects in his demeanour, which was sldveniyi 
mean, and onconciliating. 

These also taught him to disregard ^6rtain fbrmf 
and observanceS| which, among professional taen 
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gn the circuity are considered as sacred and indis^ 
per^able; such, for example, as travelling frond 
one assiae town to another in stage-coaches, the un- 
disguised practice of Huggert/y which has before 
been mentioned but without explanation. The 
meaning of the term is, — the paying undue court 
and attention to attorneys, metaphorically called 
hugging them ; but in reality, cajoling and feasting 
tbem» by way of obtaining their recdmmendatioft 
tp clients. 

^y these and similar arts, added to a consider- 
able degree of acuteness, and a popularity which 
ke had long acquired among farmers, graziers, and 
individuals of that description, id his former cha* 
meter of attorney, he certainly obtained^ very ex- 
tensive practice. He contrived also, to make him<>» 
0elf so acceptable and so useful to an individual o£ 
high rank and influence, that he obtained a respond 
sible and extremely lucrative appointment At the 
same time^ he undertook the condqct of a cause o2 
great intricacy and importance, for a pauper. Thet 
incident waa this : an extensive and valuable landed 
property, with a large mansion annexed, had been; 
for a Ibng time in abeyance. The whole was not 
worth less than 30,000/. On feilure of male issu^ 
the descendants on the female side put in their 
claim, among whom this pauper stood foremost; 
The Barrister, howev^j was so convinced of thft 
wMty of i^is title; which pf course he examined^ 

' and 
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and re-examined^ and cross-examined^ with indefii-^ 
tigable assiduity, that he undertook to carry this 
man and his cause through every court in the king* 
dom, upon certain conditions; and moreover, be 
engaged to supply his client with a guinea per 
week for his support, during the process. 

The conditions were, that if the Barrister suc- 
ceeded in gaining the cause, in consideratbn of 
taking upon himself all the risk, expences, and la- 
bour, he should enjoy the estate, whilst the claimant 
was to receive an annuity for life of three hundred 
pounds* 

In the mean time, the reign of taste extended 
itself beyond its ordinary limits. Books were mul- 
tiplied without end—duplicates, triplicates, and 
quadruplicates. There was also a fine and exten- 
sive library in chambers in one of the Inns of 
Court. Bronzes of great curiosity purchased— 
okt china of very great expence, procured without 
bounds — a pinery cultivated— with such other pur- 
suits, as indicated greater capacity of mind, than 
of purse — ^^of liberality, than discretion. Let it be 
remembered also, and recorded to his honour, that 
in the interval of his greatest prosperity, he was 
the avowed friend of literary mqn, and, as far as 
his means and influence extended, was thdr patron 
also.-^He was their liberal and active friend ; he 
liccommodated them with his books : and conferred 
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upon many who needed aid, substantial marks cX 
friendship. 

A whimsical circumstance once occurred, which 
seems not altogether unworthy of being recorded. 
A self-taught genius of very humble situation, who, 
with great and strong natural talents, possessed 
but very limited opportunities of cultivating them, 
had made considerable progress in a particular 
branch of science. Having, however, access but 
to very few books, he had adopted without reserve 
the system of his teachers, with all their preju- 
dices and all their errors, and had formed, which is 
a common mistake in similar circumstances, the 
absurd idea, that few, if any other books than thosft 
which he had seen, were necessary. On being in* 
troduced into the library of our Barrister, his asto* 
nishment was excessive, at the number of th6 
books. He was informed that he was welcome to 
the loan of any, which he might conceive to be 
useful or essential to the prosecution of his imme* 
4iate pursuits. He accordingly commenced, after 
examination of the library, to transcribe the titles 
of such as he should like to possess. At first the 
pumber was limited to live or six. On a second 
visit, and after a second survey, the numbier v\ as 
more than doubled ; ^fter a third visit, they were 
yet more extended ; till at length, from repeated 
visits and exasninalions, the catalogue of this self 

M denying 
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denying philosopher, who habitually exclaimed 
agauist all luxurious indulgences, and particularly 
against the passion of collecting books, exceeded 
in number two thousand ; which he honestly con- 
fessed he thought important and useful to the ob- 
ject of his own confined and particular pursuit. 

Now, mark the sequel of this BarristerV most 
eventful history. Some years since, the Sexage- 
narian being, by accidental circumstances, on the 
spot which had been the scene of his varied and 
multiplied performances, made enquiry after him. 
He had witnessed his progress from obscurity to 
distinction — from ignorance to no inconsiderable 
knowledge — and felt both curiosity and a portion 
of friendly interest concerning liim : indeed, he 
acknowledged obligations to him. Judge of his 
astonishment and regret, on receiving the informa- 
tion that the Barrister was in prison — his lucrative 
office filled by anotlier-^his library dispersed by a 
public auction — his bronzes, drawings^ sCntiques, 
scattered among collectors and amateurs* 

That he subsequently found ways and means tq 
extricate himself from his bonds — to obtain a se- 
cond time, under extraordinary difficulties, no con- 
temptible portion of employment in his profession ; 
that he a second time laid the foundation of a va^ 
luable library, and again got together many curio^ 
allies of antiquity and specimens of art; is ^n evi'* 

dent 
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dent demonstration of no common abilities — of a 
mind, which, properly directed and exercised, 
must, by an undeviating path^ have conducted bioi 
to affluenqp ap.d honour. 
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^dde repertores doctrinaninij atque lepomm 

Adde Helicoiiiaduni comites^ quorum unus Honqierus 

Sceptra potitus^ esLdem aliis sopitu^ quiete ^t* 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Jb ROM this long list of contemporaries, our Ma« 
puscrJpt once more changes the scene, and turns 
back to college concerns, Here, the sameness of 
each passing day n^ay easily excuse our proceeding, 
almost at OqcCj-to the I^t great catastrophe of — 
the taking the degree. It may just be related in 
the interval, that a personage occurred, with whom 
the writer of these notes formed an intimacy, and 
the recollection of whom, seems to have excited A 
mixture of satisfaction and melancholy. It w^? 
again the turn of our Sexagenarian to pronounce i^ 
declamation in the chapel; and having been ho^ 
nourably distinguished with the prize, on a preced- 
ing occasion, an anxiety was naturally induced not 
to appear altogether undeserving of what had been 
conferred. In (he interval of preparation for this 
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gffeat eveiit, for such it then appeared^ chance 
brought him into the society of a young Welch 
• tlergVnian, from whose Conversation so much satis- 
faction was derived, that the subject of the pro*^ 
posed defclamiation was introduced, and underwent 
much discussion. So many new ideas were in con- 
isequeilce communicated on the subject, so much, 
knowledge, arid extensive reading displayed, that^ 
the greatest advantages were experienced, and an^ 
intimacy formed, which was only dissolved by that 
irresistible power, which separates all human con-* 
nections. 

Grateful recollectioti (says cSh t MS. ) most w iU 
liiigly pays the tribute which follows, to this same 
Welch clergyman* • 

" His birth and pai^entage were as obscure as. any 
Welchman call be induced to allow his genealogical 
table to be ; but the opportunities of education and 
learning were easy of access^ and he availed him- 
self of them to the utmost. The means of going 
to the university were not afforded, but the facility 
of obtaining orders was greater at that time than 
at present; and even now, in that part of the king* 
dom, where benefices are at the same time nume- 
rous and small, the circumstance of a periodical 
residence at the university is often dispensed with.— 
Having procured ordination, his ardour and ambi- 
^li soon 'ascended beyond the summits of his na- 
tive 
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live mountainsi and earnestly spread their wings 
towards the south. There is €tn interval in his life, 
which memory at this time is not qualified to sup- 
ply ; but at the time when accident formed the friend- 
ship which is here commemorated, he was second 
master of a Foundation School, well endowed and 
numerously filled. With the emoluments of this, 
added to a curacy, he lived very respectably, and 
was well received in the first society of the town 
and neighbourhood. 

" He was remarkably accomplished — not indeed 
profound, or critically versed in classic erudition ; 
but he was a respectable scholar, and understood 
familiarly all the modern languages. A very strong 
emotion is excited, from the recollection that from . 
this individual was received the first guinea, 
which the writer of these pages had, by way of 
compensation, for lite^rary labour. How very 
bright and golden it appeared, and how very va- 
luable it was esteemed, it is not in the power of 
common language to express. 

^^ The Welchman possessed all the lofty and 
irritable feelings of his countrymen. He was cor- 
rect in his demeanor, polite in his manners, warm 
j^ 1 his attachments, but captious, and extremely 
gy sceptible of any violation of his dignity. It ap- 
pgQ T6 that the writer of this narrative, wanting to 

coos* uit him, recognized him at a distance, as he 
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was proceeding to call upon him. He hastened 
his 3tep, and, perhaps somewhat too eagerly, tapped 
him on the shoulder. He instantly turned round 
%\'ith all the fierceness of offended pride, and in a 
tone of anger exclaimed, " I hate such familiarity.'* 
He knew, however, that he had not a sincerer friend, 
and no alienation ensued. Still, this high-mihded 
Welchman could not, with all his attainments, and 
with most respectable connections, obtain any pre- 
ferment of importatice in his profession, — A small 
vicarage, of not more than fifty pounds a year in 
value; was the apex beyond which he could never 
rise. His manners and attainments, however, con- 
ciliated the esteem and affection of a very lovely 
woman, the daughter of a tradesman of the higher 
order. With her he lived for some time in much 
domestic felicity, and had some charming children. 
Things, however, at length went wrong. — Disap« 
pointments, and perhaps the dread of poverty, 
preyed upon his lofty spirit — his mind was un- 
hinged—the intellectual powers lost their balance*^ 
imd he died prematurely in conSmemenU^ 
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Hk mihi lyervitium video dominamqae parafam 
J9B1 mihi libertas ilia pateraa vale* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

JBUT surely it is time that we should get our old^ 
friend from college, and accompany him to the 
a<:tive scenes which we have been describing. The 
awful period of examination for degree approached, 
Mid perhaps it may be truly observed, that the 
youthful and ingenuous mind, ambitious of distinc- 
tion, but with the greatest industry and application^ 
conscious of various deficiencies, never subse- 
quently experiences so much perturbation. The 
personage immediately in question, had previously 
distinguished himself in public disputations, and 
had established a character for superior knowledge. 
This knowledge he really possessed^ and it was the 
opinion and belief of those who knew his attain- 
ments, that he was very much superior in fact to 
many, who obtained precedence above him. But 
bis health was impaired; his spirits failed him; 
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he shrunk from vigi^ous competh^ioh ; and alfhoiigb^ 
highly distinguished^ and honourably placed, hitf 
precise situation was neither equal to his own hc^pet, 
nor to the expectation of his friends. His eliustic it 
of mmd soon however returned, ar^. he renewedl 
his studious pursuits with increased ardour, itnd at 
all events resolved on a retired and literary life. 

A few months had passed without any tempta*" 
tion to deviate from those paths^ which familiarity 
and habit began to render deli^tfiil, when a pro- 
position was made which required very s^iou^de-^ 
liberation indeed. The object was no less than to 
exchangts a life of literary ease and indolence, fbi? 
one of certain labour and precaitious emolument, 
independence for subserviency, and subserviency 
to one individual in particular, from whose severity^ 
and waywardness^ much mortification and uneasi- 
ness, had formerly been experienced. 

By the way of balance on the other side, the 
employment proposed was literary ; a path might 
be opened eventually to useful, perhaps to spliendid^ 
connectioHj and frequent communication was indis*' 
pensably necessary with one, to whom the greatest? 
scholars of the day bowed their heads, whose learn-* 
ing was alike various and profound, whose intellec- 
tual powers of every kind were bounded by no 
ordinary limits, whose cwiversation could not fail^ 
of being instructive, and whose^ friendship was by 

many 
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ma^y considered as synonymous with patronage* 
Pride co-operated with certain other feelings, and. 
the offer was accepted. 

What follows in this and the succeeding chapter, 
is a literal transcript from the Sexagenarian's Com- 
mon-Place- fiook. 

And what were these other feelings ? How often , 
aod how unavailingly has the question been dis- 
cussed, whether individuals addicted to learned pur- 
suits should marry. Petrarch, and many other, 
sage and celebrated personages, have adduced some 
notable arguments on this subtle question, which 
one single smile from Laura, one kind glance from . 
youthful beauty, one endearing emotion of avowed 
affection, would in a moment disperse into the thin- 
neiit air. 

Such was the case in the present instance^ — 

If lusty Love should go in quest of Beauty* 

Where could he have more effectually found it>,i 
than in the object, the hope of possessing whom, 
outw^eighed every other consideration. Oh what a 
field is here opened ! If fond recollection were to 
go back to these early hours, to retrace the difficul- 
ties which \yere presented to the accomplishment of 
mutual wishes, the ardour with which they were 
overcome, the triumphant exultation with which 
tb^ Rose of Sharon was conducted to the tent of 

Kedar, 
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Kedar, lai^e volumes might easily be written, A 
hard restraint must be exercised, for what has love 
to do with literature? Yet if occasionally a few 
anecdotes should insinuate themselves into the nar- 
rative, originating in this source, and tinging w^ith 
a brighter or a darker hue, many scenes in a pro- 
tracted life, the reader may pass them over, ox 
peruse them as he shall think proper. 

The situation, as before observed, was accepted^ 
and its duties, however irksome, were steadily per-r 
formed. That which happens in the ordinary 
course and contingencies of every hqman life, hap*», 
pened here also. Of the inconveniences which 
were foreseen, some were greater and some less 
in their pressure than was expected ; so was it 
also with respect to the advantages : on the whole, 
jm equilibrium was preserved, with no important 
variation, during the whole of the period which was 
thus occupied, in the discharge of what was by no 
means an unimportant office. The plate of resi- 
dence was remote from the more attractive scenes 
of learning, taste, and refinement ; but still " full 
many a gem of purest ray serene" has beamed 
from its recesses ; full many a blushing flower of 
delicious sweetness has been transplanted from its 
bowers ; many of the most illustrious names of an- 
cient and of modern times, derived their origin from 
this our Bceotia. 

Here 
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Hdre let a tribute' of the tencifereisft affectio^ ^^ 
regiretbe paid to the ni^moi^y of one of these bright 
gems, whose lustre was too s6on, ala^ ! how sodd 
obscured, in the dark unfathomed cave of death; 
He who empldys the pen now used in delineaifin^ 
fhd fbafacter before U5, knew him in bbyish dfLy$^ 
^tn^ssed the earliest dawnirig of his genius^ viewed 
his progress with delight and astonishment, occa« 
sitmUiy aided hh literary labotirs, remarked also 
-irith no common anguiish the approach of that in- 
cui*a*ble midady,, which fediy aiid' abruptly htncrifed 
l&b to fai^ gravd; 
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Kestoris tnndfli yixissess sflse|(l9j m me 
Dispeqsata tibi stamina neta forent. 

Nunc ego qtiod posiium. Tellus ieyis oasa teaeto. 
Pendula librato pondus et ipsa tuum^ 

temper sertatibi dabimus, tibi semper odores 
Jiojfi uD^iiam sitieps florida semper pxia* 



CHAPTER XXIX^ 

JEJeNRY'S father was a elergymao, discbar^ag 
humbly and meritoriously his professional duties in a 
"tiountry village. He discerned- early iwarkg of supe? 
rior talents in his son, and placed him under a distia? 
guished master, whose instructions have produeed 
V^Qxiy eminent men and accomplished scholars. 

The youth's health was always delicate, wbicb 
. g^ve him a propensity to retirement, to books, wA 
particularly to poetry. Tbere^wa? a characterifiticj 
taste, delicacy, and feeling, in his earliest produoiv 
tion$, which w^l at tbi^ c|istanl period atand the tfsft 
of the severest critip^m. yi^dier the inatfuctov 
H^btoye alluded to, b§ b/^cawp 9, very goo^d^ if not % 

Wy pirofpQD(i ^sWwi 9sA ba veoi to tho msvat^ 

Bity 
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5;5ty with the greatest ardour for literary pursuits, 
still retaining his early prepossessions in favour of 
poetry. 

The bias which he took towards ancient Englisl]; 
poetry, and the perseverance and zeal with which , 
he pursued and cultivated a knowledge of the earliest 
English poets, probably arose from his introduction 
to Thomas Warton, whose History of English Poe- 
try, and other productions in illustration of our 
ancient bards, were his great and constant favourites. 
With the feelings which this kind of reading in- 
spired, aided by the delicate frame of his cpnstitu- 
tion, and the natural sensibility of his temper, he at 
this period wrote some beautiful pieces of poetry, 
which he was induced to print. They were soon 
disposed of, and were for a long time enumerated 
among the scarce tracts of our language, but they 
have since been reprinted. 

It was not at all likely that such exquisite suscep- 
tibility of mind and temper as characterized our 
friend, should be a long time without fixing on one 
individual object, to share his tenderness and sym- 
J)athy. This accordingly happened, but ^^ hinc 
nice lacrym/B'^ He surrendered himself a willing 
captive to the charms of a lovely and accomplished 
woman, of the same age and similar propensities 
Kith himself, and with respect to whom, there was 
but one thing wanted to secure to a union between 

them. 
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them, as much of happiness as can be the lot of 
humanity. . The attachment was supposed to be 
reciprocal; this is to appearance implied by the 
following fragment, written,^ as it should seem, on 
revision of some verses composed by the lady in 
question. 

The time was once when oft the loiig day throu^bj 

Far, far too busy for my present peace^ 

O'er these the pensive fablings of your muse 

I hung enamoured, whilst with anxious glance 

The kindred feelings of my youthful year3 

In visionary view full glad I found. 

And blissful dreams familiar to my heart, 

O er which sweet Hope her gilding pall had flung. 

Such^ oh! such. scenes, with Myra to have shared^ 

Was all my fruitless prayers ere asked of Fate. 

Mischance stood by, and watched, and at an ho^r 
When least I thought her near, with hasty hand 
All my fair pictured hopes at once defaced. 

The lines which follo\<^ are much too beautiful to 
require any apology for insertion. 

The traveller thus when louring skies impend^ 
In sorrowing silence leaning on his staff. 
From some ascent his weary steps have gained. 
Breathless looks back, and pausing, wonders well 
The lengthened l^dscape past : now hid he finds 

Mid 
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Mid fai" off mUts aiidj^hick surroundiag showers 
l^h city^ wauderkig strettn^ and wildering woodj 
l¥here late in joy secure he journeyed blythe^ 
Nor met the phantom of a single feeix. 
Where every cloud illumined by the sun. 
Hung lovely, and each zephyr fragrance breathed. 

[Catera desunt* 

The obstacle, . howfever, could not be removed, 
'and it was deemed expedient and prudential that 
the conneGtion should be dissolved. It was so, but 
cur friend never got the better of the shock, which 
his sensibilit}^ sustained. He absented himself from 
his friends, and wbea he again appeared among 
them, he introduced a wife; but such a wife ! — no 
more like her by whom he bad been rejected, than 
he himself to Hercules. Who she was, where he 
found her, why he married her, are matters w hich, 
if known at all, can only be so to a very few. But 
th$ vessel was too much shaken, and battered, and 
«ra«y, to weather many of the gales of life. There 
was deadly and corrosJ/e poison lurking within. 
It was deemed ad Yiseable that he should try the air 
of Lisbon. He prepared to do so, and in his pro- 
gress thither, before he embarked, be visited him 
who now pay 8. this tribute to his memory. But oh 
how altered ! He was also alone ; he who wanted, 
he who merited every care, every attention of the 
tenderest sympathy, had> when approaching almost 

to 
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id the lai^t stsige of pulmonary decay; iio friend, no 
companion, tio kindness to sbothe bis soffbringSi or 
cheer him on hi^ #ay. Shaiiie \ isbame \ shame ! 
She whose duty, if not affection, should hav6 * 
pirompied her to difdeftake the benevolent office^ 
remained behind ; and if not foully slandered, went 
to the theatre with a paranbour, within an hour after 
parting with her husband, with every probability of 
seeing him rib more. She married this same fellow 
aften^ards; but both are dead; and may God for-* 
give theui. 

But Its we y^ere saying, he prdceeded to lisboh; 
where he would have died a victim to the want of 
proper att^htion aind attendance, but that the inci- 
dental recommendaitioh of a friend, procured fdr him' 
iiospitsQity of no ordinary kind or extent. All was^ 
however, unavailing, dud he returned without bene- 
l^t. He did not survive a great while afterwards^ 
but to the last, retained hisr native sweetness of tern- 
per, unruffled by sufferings, and his eleganca^ of 
iaste and powers of intellect, unclouded and undi- 
inbished. Peace to his ash^« A purer spirit has 
not heaiveri. He died at the ^arly ^e of twenty* 
four; yet in that short interval^ he directed the 
iiational taste to the investigation of natural ana 
simple beauties, which had long lurked unnoticed 
Imd unknown, in the productions of our earlier 
Ibards J and had he lived, woi^, teyoi^ all: doubt;, 

Tfti. 2. K itavt 
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ha/re puHuod theeOufseof bi^ ^Hiclioiis propeafii- 
ties, and hfive brou^ tQ wmtmitj soipf^wM o£ 
5titt gn^ter mpoftan^Qf^ to tb^ lijteri^m of bis^ 
cmmtry. 

A few specimetia of ^ia youpg mmi'^ tBBfa aqd 
taJents wiU be ftiuld m ths AppendUi but the fbU 
lowing Sobg^ whicb i^i noi prmted with bb works^ 
sfiema fd.iileri( kisertioii bqte^ 

SONG. 
(Tk€^untimenith>rfowedfr(m8hahp€are^) 

t 

1. 

Young Damon of the vale i^ dea^^. ^ 

Ye lowland hamlets mourn. 
A dewy turf lies o'er his head^ 

And at his feet a stone* 



His shfoud whidi dteth eold Amps < 
X)f tnow%wlBte direads woiimade^ 

AU BM)iinied to see sq swaet a^hqy. 
In earth for ever laid^ 



3. 



Pale pansies o'er bis corpse were placed^ 
Which plucked before their time^ 

Bestrewed the bo^ like him to waste. 
Alii widier ii their prime«| 
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4. 

But will he ne'er r^tiirn^ whose tongdt 

Could tune the rural lay i 
Ah no ! hb bell off peace is rang. 

His lips aire cold as clay. 

lliey bore him out ait twilight hovtTj 
The youth who lov'd so well. 

Ah me f how many a true-love showeif 
Of kind retpfeibbran^e fyU4 

6. 

JBach maid was woe, but Lucy chief. 
Her heart o'er all was tried, 

H^ithin bis grave die dropped in grief/ 
Apd oV b^ Ipyeil om died. 



K 2 CHAF^ 






Alere> aut canes ad veoandum aut ad pbilosophos. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

School-fellow with the above, and afters 
Vards his intimate companion and friend at college, 
was an individual of almost similar endowments* 
They were certainly, in many instances, of kindred 
ininds. When these notes were written, he was 
Alive, and may he yet live, the delight of those who 
know him, and an ornament to society. Yet there 
9Cce a few circumstances concerning him, which ap- 
pear not unworthy of being recor^ied. There 
might, when a boy, be a certain waywardness of 
temper, or there might, which is more probable, 
have been something in the treatment he received 
from his Orbilius, at which his generous and manly 
mind revolted. Whatever it was, on some occa- 
sion, or some provocation or other, he suddenly 
disappeared from school 

to 
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In a few days, however, he was again seen in hid 
proper place, and this is perhaps the only incident 
of his life, which he remembers with any thing like 
self-reproach. On his going to the university, he 
very soon distinguished himself by his love of lite- 
rature, and in truth he was an admirable scholar* 
l^ut a few years beyond twenty had passed over his^ 
head, when he superintended .a perbdical work, in 
which many illustrious personages were combined, 
which was exceedingly well received at the time of 
its publication, and even now, whenever it turns 
^p in a* catalogue, which is not often the case, is 
l^ought up with eagerness* He afterwards, to use a 
provincial phrase with which he is not unacquainted, 
published an original volume on his ffwn account^ 
This also was well received, and cannot now be ob- 
tained without difficulty. He took part also in som^ 
of the popular periodical works of the day, and was 
^ways considered a$ an enlightened and valuable 
correspondent. 

One propensity he hMi which is seldom, if ever, 
found connected with studious pursuits and literary 
attainments ; and what is still more extraordinary, 
and still more unlikejy to meet with a parallel, the 
ardent indulgence of this propensity, led to a situa-? 
tioQ of honourable independence. He had an ex- 
treme fondness for hunting, and for fox-hunting in 
PQiticuliir. He would at any time be easily pre- 

vailea 



rolled itpon to tosake this boiv^ers of thp muses, the 
repo^ tif «tt]dy, lAt^ charms of classical lilufetDentBy 
to join in ti3e damaurs of Ibe bttolsiiaan, and unite 
with ^e merciless bounds in tihe pursuk of poqr 
Reynard. The i^diolgeiijire of this ptfssiaa, if it 
inay ife $o ic^Ued, finally introduoed him (xithe mh 
l»ce and faonliar iaoquakitaace |of a npbtefpan, who, 
lyeyond all doubt, pn fertftier knowledge aed eKpe-^ 
rienoe, coqld not £edl to disposer tbat he possessed 
Other and better qualiliet, than were displayed and 
exerdised in the sports cf the #e|dL This nobleman 
presiented him to a vi^laable living, npom M^ich he 
liefi ever #ince resided, conscientiMsly ^isohai^nig 
t^ 'dirties of his fancticm and his i^Mion ; mnd by 
isuperii^ildtng the private education of -a, fewfomfi^ 
jtiien <>f ibrtuf^, conti^utlng mqch ^ the )»e«ieft of 
society. 

Of fys person's taleiits, spoc^mens *wiM also be 
found iti the Appendix, bi<rt the foikm| ng elcigsfii^ 
morsel deserves at place here. 

F&OH TH£ ANTHQLOGF. 

Why wiU ye tear 016^ cruel swaiaa, away 

^rom my dear salhude^ tb.e chewy i^pray. 

Me the Cicad^ who, in sultry houfs^ 

Chaunt to the nymphs w^o haiint the bill9 and bowers. 

^See bow the gre^y thrush infests your £^4^^ 
He ndes all the storey that autumn yields^ 
jLet this destroyer feel the vengeance due^ 
Sut whv gmdge me a leaf md drop of de^# 

Far 
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Ftfr liiSeriBnt in &le and forteie mm moi^ 
school-fellow, M^ was also fHismsed of <tri««|s 
t^yond &e <>rdiiiary lei«i> «iid wdiose hmiiy c'on- 
^necfioQS neoessftrify pointed to a patth of Ufe^ hudtfig 
40 n teitniQatioB very opfKmte to thedtove. Hie mb 
to Irisfaimn, and oonnetftecl with some of tiie fyi% 
fatmiltes'of that couatry. He possessed gneat vi^ia- 
«ity of iaftenec^ « odiisidei(a3>le 4eskre4>f in&mnBAum^ 
roach g6od iMiinoiir, witiht a!l the eoeenUicity tbB^m 
luridly iilipMed to ^ natives of £rio. fi(e was 
in due time called to the tiar, and «re long obtained 
tiseatintibe Itbh House of 'GoranioM, ^M^i^ehiH^, 
retetmed tiH l9ie cottsmmnatton of the 'Uniiin he- 
tweett t)ie two countries* 

His mind, ever acdent and ever active, was fier- 
))etna% foitttiug sdiei^ies ef mistMti mid aggranittze-- 
^ent| noneiof wt^ch were -found to succeed^ md 
probably for iio other feason, ^but that his talisnls 
i^re not 'Steadily directed to ei^ one iodmdoal 
dbjeot. At one time be wocdd be a banker, at 
tinother a farmer, at "another « graner* Qace lie 
"heA a magnificent 'spee^ation for supplying <>0¥eDt 
^Gkmiten i^ith «)nk)as ; Moe aUsd^ with stiU moi e 
luagnifitent Meas, ^he was to purchase Ymmerous 
'droves <if oattle in ^e mdvih ^f Ivelesid, ^whidh 
were to b6 impiQa*ted int6 Eiftgland, for the svppty 
t>ir thb inetropolis. ffe ttccordin^y made applica* 

iSon to tttfious noblemeb ttiid gentlemeiv to obtoin 

th« 
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^ \e9MB of fiinaU farms at. regulated diftte»ce8| 
jbetween Hoiybead and the metiiopolis. 

These were to be stations for the cattle in their 
progress to the London noarket, and ^el^ctipns wore 
to •beperiodically remitted to Smitbfield* 7b§ cattle, 
however,, remained very quietly in Ireland, where 
at length Mr. ^* pprcbased for a small sum, in » 
niountainous district, a considerable portion o/landy 
which by care and cultivation was to l)e niade anor 
ther garden 6f Edep. Here b^ hftd a very large 
dairy, from which tbe neighbouriug towns were to 
besupplied with butter and milk : so for a long tixxfj^ 
they ap^u^lly wer^, and this seemed the most ra*^ 
tional a|id the most promising of his various under^ 
taking^. 

But among all his peculiarities, and in all the busy 
yariety of his occupations, politics formed the darling 
object of his thoughts; and his steady adherence 
to the qause of goyernment, in the perilous^ F^n^d 
of the Irish rebellion, his personal courage, zea}i 
and activity, will long}>e remembered fp his honour. 
He used to relate many curioiis ai^eqdotes which 
occurred to him and his family^ at (hfit momentous 
^poch ; one in particular of , his mother, which maj 
be worth comm^piorati^g. T^ey had in their family 
p. gardener, ly ho i)^d been thirty years in their ser- 
vice, and who was a lioman Catholic. The olfl 
l^y> .Vho was of a remarkably mild, amiable, and 

unsus* 



^Df uspic^ous teiQ^r^ used to walk without any at^ 
|epd|M3t ai^out h&f 9pacipu$ gftrdeiii apd domain, till 
9ome of her ifetgbbours who b^.^ l^eei) molested^ 
pautioqed bier agaipst tb^ ^'^nger of talking without 
ja cooipanioi}. Iq ppnsequepc^ pf this, st^ pne day 
palled tp the gardener, and n^mipded him of the 
great length of tiipp hp bad lived in tbp family, of 
jtheir kipdn^s to him, and of ber pwn acta of friend- 
jsbip ip p^jrticpl^r. She concluded with asking him, 
wbetbier any influfspce pr i^uthority could induce 
jbiim to make any atteinpt upon her life. ^^ Cer- 
twily not, Madam," w^ the reply^ ^' unless my 
priest shopld order me." 

^hen the Union w^ fully arranged and con- 
firmed, our friend came tp £ngland, where his ser« 
vices, his patriotism, his activity, and abilities, were 
apkpo\yledged and rewaixled. He was appointed 
to a highly bopourable situation, the functions of 
wliich, for a cpnsiderable time— indeed whilst 
be retained the office — he duly and faithfully dis- 
charged. 

In this interval he married ; how wisely, it is not 
bere necessary to pronounce. They who think 
forty-five, marvellously disproportionate to twenty, 
will be of (^ipion, that he might as well have let it 
alon^. There was, however, a certain sort of rest^* 
lessuess, which so characterized this gentleman, that 
^e was perpetually looking aboiit him for some new 

sceue 
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scene for the dis|>lay of his acrivity. A near rclat'dn 
^as appointed to a high and splendid shiiation in 
'one of the remote dependencies of the British Empire. 
It was proposed to him to accpmpany his noble 
friend in a great and confidential office. He did 
so, and if he survives, therie he yet remain^ Whe- 
ther he lias obtained wealth, or whether satisfieA 
with his situation, be intends to retmn to Albion 
bo more, is still problematical. One of iiis first 
acts seemed to indicate his determination to turn 
the wilderness into a garden, and make corn-fields 
laugh aod sing in the African deserts. He ordered 
ploughs, harrows, and every kind of agricultural 
apparatus, to an extent that alarmed his friends, 
and were sufficient for a numerous colony. 

If he yet breathes tbe vital aif, may all prosperity 
attend him. Generous, friendly, amiable, with 
every social quality, he was much beloved by aft 
who approached him wifh claims of intimacy, with 
as little of defect and error, as generally falls to die 
lot of human nature. Let us smile with the reader 
at two or three instances of pardonable inattention 
to the forms which tbe rank he held in life, seemed 
to call upon him to observe. 

He was always remarkable for his slovenly 
appearance, and disregard of dress. On. one 
occasion, when he was invited by a noble re- 
lative to meet a person of hi^ officii teituation 

in 
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id Irdlmd a^ ^dinner, thd nobleman, aware iof 
jMs !»e|)hew% 4iegligBnce fe this particular, vi^- 
tured to hint that he must come dressed. He 
wa« in conseqijctoce bteity employed irt his toilet, 
H^heti kiB servftM aiino6need thata 4Hend 'had i^Hed 
ill Ms fcarrifige t<i take hfen whittier he was goings 
lie h^iflftened tekrtsfelf mccordinj^y^ but instead of 
ptttlilig on his dresd ^itk stbdcings, te stif fied theni 
|Wto {his ptMJket, -and feftwying d6«ra the stairs, got 
iito his friend's cariAftge, Whert they arrived at 
Ae TioWtettwm's door, he remariked th^t he had 
been -desired to ciome dressed, awd lie thought him- 
seHvetj sm«rt. At ttiis tooment twife of the siHc 
^tincfkings appeared hating trnlf^ way oirt of his 
pocket, and he exhibited the whimsical appearatrce 
oi being in a full court dress, with a very dirty pair 
of worsted stockings. Fortunately, he had time to 
repair his inadvertency, by retiring into a private 
room, and exchanging the situation of the stockings. 
Upon another occasion, no less important than 
that of attending one of the state dinners of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, our friend, as 
was indeed usually the case, finding himself too 
late, and not being able to divest himself very easily 
of his fashionable leather breeches, drew over them, 
a thin pair of black silk. In the progress of the 
jBvening, however, the leathers, determining to pre- 
fserve their ascendancy, worked themselves down a 

consi- 
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j^onsi^i^rable way bdow th^ black silk^ till they 
attracted univers^ pofiice^ and excited genera! 
Tpirth. 

At anojther time he attended 9, fusbionable masK 
querade, at which mpst of the dresses were very 
postly ^nd splendid: our friend> howeyer> went 
pnly with a mi^I^ which he sopietimes applied^ and 
sometimes n^lected to apply to his face* A para- 
l^ph accordingly app^ed the pext morning in 
one of the papers, starting tl^at Mr« * * was at the 
masquerade the prepediqg evening, and it was at 
first supposed thaU: he wasi ^n the gsgrb of an old 
doatbsman^ but on observing him more carefully^ 
It appeared that he was only in his custraasmif 

^S9. 
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Adnisi certe sumus> ut quaniiibet dlversa genera lectorum 
per plures dicendi species teneremus. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

▼V HILST we are recording from our notes the pro» 
ductions of early genius^ another document presents 
itseli^ which, from its singularity, appears deservmg 
of preservation, and ^hich, from its Unquestionable 
authenticity, defies alike all cavil and dispute. It 
appears to have found its place in this Olio, from 
the immediate and personal communication of the 
individual who was the cause of its being written. 
The story in brief is this ;— * 

In a remote village injGrloucestershire, the son 
of a peasant had attracted the particular notice of 
the clergyman and principal people of the place, 
from the indications which he had, on various oc- 
casions manifested, of superior abilities. These 
appearing to be progresi^ve^ and &r beyond his 

original 
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original destination in life, joint contribudohs v;et& 
made to extend his education, and maintain him at 
the University. This was accordingly done^ and 
with such success, that the object of this liberality 
did ample honour to his patrons, by his extraordi<* 
nary reputation, his profound learning, and nume- 
rous valuable publications. He was a moon ^.mong 
the lesser stars, and although whilst he lived, partly 
from waywardness of circumstances, partly from the 
simplicity and unsuspicious nature o/ his own tem* 
per and manners, and partly from the literary 
jealousy or constitutional irr&abifity of others, 
he was involved in controversies, yet the claims 
of Dr. *** ta}QQts mid learmog, w^ire univenaUy ijf- 

lawed,' aod the paroductiofisr of hi» pm, univei^^^y 
^mir^d. 

Whilst yeti a dpiW at thQ viHaga si^hool, tbe gp»^ 
tlf man who wM moat activety hi$ friwdi di^^i^ 
b)m to write his opinioa on what "wm vmst to bf 
desin^d— Peiitee ot Wan. In a» very ahert aptee f^ 
twae^ ha wrote what fictllowa^ and wJbkh p§rtep# 
was the very first thing ha ever did writ($* 

" Whoever reflects on tfee evib, miadaiefe, ; ^nd 
troubles, which war embroiii^ a nation ini m^ i^ 
security, comfort^ imd happineB^of p^aeei mnal 
allow tbat peace is iofinkely preferable to war. 
By which is mcan^ thai peace, io ks salutaryne^Msts 
and conaequdicei^ is liauti^ mpre dedirtbte' tliwi 

8 war. 



vtrar. Nov ;vnlX»n;sf'4^Mk 4aubt the^tarmtk o£ tfab po- 
mi^oUj who coDsidei:s the v^. e^p€z^:6& tiial; mast 
SMpport^ a /w^. wUhs.a^ pcKw^ul enemy f H^ ymv^ 
meX9^]C' diuiger^ to whkh a people^ especially tbe 
miUtaotr paft^ are exposedi' and the quan^y o£ 
bipod that must be shed in maintaining it ; wbo 
CGa;i9id€;rs again the blessinga of peaces how those 
fi^lds' which b^ifore were liud waste^ are cuUiyated^ 
thos^ cities rebuilt whicb wef^ before* demolished^^ 
and. those aj}t& and inaiuiiaiCt^res improved whidi 
were before neglected* 

"History furnishes us with sufHcient examples of 
llie' truth of this ; we need but look back into the^ 
fltete 00 anciient Greece and Rome, and we shall 
fitid that they flourisbed chiefly in times of peace^ 
and' that 'twas then their improvement in the learnea 
arCi^ were chiisfly^ made, which verifies this, that 
p0aoe i^ preferable to war. The latter of which 
teB€«iibliGs wild^firej hiying waste wherever it 
comes; the former may be compared to balmy 
aiMp5 strrngtheniiig the body politic, and difFudin< 
Ci^ar ife a grateftil recreation. Wiar therefbre bughl 
td^ be^readed^ and all proper means used to avoid 
ity amd^obtaiii an honourable p^ce, since 'tis cer- 
tiiii that peace is preferable to war.'' 

There, is yet one other specimen preserved, 
which, with that which precedes, is copied froin 
the Ftofeswr^ own band^writing. 

Scribendi 



ScHfoNti f^W ^iql^re est piinei^^ 

" To write with cbrrectness, elegance, and ^d<5rcf 
sisnse, requires an abl6 judghienft, affd a diffusive 
knowledge in Hteratufa There must first bfe store 
of ideas treasured up, before any pure r^vufetS' carf 
flow from it In short, 'lis rieceteetfy, in ofdif tc/ 
become a good Writer, to understand well hatoreher- 
felf, to copy her in her paintings, to represent thmgs' 
in their true light, and then (o' decollate the descrip- 
tk>ns with suitable language agreeable to Horate; 

'Sciibendi recte sapere est principiumi et fon&i 

^^ Whose authority is to be regarded, as be wai^ 
himself as accomplished a writer as any in the Au^-* 
gustan age. Apd most certain it is^ that a good 
writer stands in need of all these qualifications, . and 
a defect of them renders writing conteiAptible and 
ridiculous. For how can a writer represent a thing 
to the agCj if lie does not understand it thoroughly 
himself^ 

** How can he describe it Jjroperly, if he A>e3 npt 
understand the effect it produces, and the conse- 
quences which follow it? 'Tis only a clear under-^ 
standing of the subject in all its various branche^^ 
that can constitute a good writer ; so that Horace's 
rule, though applied by him to poetical perform* 
aofces, may with equal reason be adapted to oth0# 
writings, and^ we may with him conclude^ tha,t 

Scribendi recte sapere est priDeipitim tx fovaJ* 

A Gd^ulal 
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A casual and slight perusal of the above com* 
position, may perhaps not discover any indication 
of those very superior abilities, which were after- 
wards exercised in an,elevated station, and adnciired 
by the world ; but more serious examination will 
detect beneath the surface something like manly 
reflection, arrangement of ideas, and, if it may be 
so said, of syllogistic reasoning* 

The subject is alluring, and what observes our 
Sexagenarian in his Note9 forbids its being puj:«. 
3ued somewhat further ? 



TOL. 1. CKAtff 



r> j'.j' .'4.' •/ 

LbqcI we tfie gO(]s once morti 

'^OT noW at last the sacred influence 

OF light appears, and from ttie walb of b^ateli 

Shoots tar into the bosom of dini ni^t 

A glkniiieriiig dawn. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

XN other wordsy we are preparing to conduct ouf 
reader to the metropolis, there to associate with 
the demi-gods of genius, learning, wit, and taste. 

How circumscribed is man's foresight f How im- 
potent his sagacity ! At a moment, when an indi- 
vidual, delineated in a preceding part of this nar- 
rative, was sitting with the Sexagenarian, both of 
them lamenting the narrow circle, the obscure, un- 
palatable, and unprofitable offices, to which their ill 
stars had apparently doomed them " for ever and 
for aye," an express brought an alluring invita- 
tion to a permanent and advantageous situation in 

The fairest Gipital of all the worlds 

In a few passing days, nay, almost in a few hours, 

what a change of scene LI 

Rfetirement 
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Ketiremerii properly so called, lor biisy scerie^ 
jind active employments ; from d space in which' 
there was not room for ambition, to one where' 
anibition appieat^ed to have rib limit ; from a spo€ 
^here a few wild flowisrs occasionally charmed 
f he sight with their beauty, and the senses with 
tneir fragrance, to the prolific' and auspicious*^ 
nursery of every science arid every irt; from 
Knowing eteryv body, to Knowing nobody; frbmf 
* 4 # ^Q Loridbn ! f 

Sere liet lis take time to breathe awhile. He' 
who for the first time in his life leaves the white 
ctifFs of Dover, oti an excursion to France, on hisl 
iinding art Calds, is for a few moments bewildei'ed 
'vl^ith the strangeness, the novelty, the wonderful 
cliange of the sciene. fle feels as if he v^^as removed 
to another planet. The language, the dressy the 
manners, every thing he beholds, dazzles and con* 
founds him: till at length reflection and judgment 
resume tl^eir inflfuence, and experience makes the 
contrast familiar. Such was, and such, tinder si- 
riiilair circumstances, will ever be, the first periods 
of residence in London, after a long familiarity with 
the quiet, repose, and ordinary pursuits of the 
COiintry. 

The first impression, the first subject of reflection; 
the first determination, was that from which there 
was never any deviation — Literature. A noble 
field opened its exjpanded bosom to emulation^ 

eg exertion^ 
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eXertion, honour, an^ reward. But how was art 
bbscure, unknown iodividua), without connection, 
introduction, or seeming opportunity of any, to 
surmount the difficulties, perplexities, and intrica* 
cies, which threatened to obstruct bis path, and 
interrupt his progress ? Patience and perseverance 
£nally succeeded, and over what opposition will 
not these qualities triumph ? 

The first necessary and indeed indispensable step 
was to form literary connections ; but this was by 
iio means found difficult. Similar propensities and 
endowments soon discover one another, and induce 
frequent and familiar association. Generally speak* 
ing, in London at least, there is great liberality 
among literary men, a ready disposition to inter- 
change communications, which may be mutually 
useful, to accommodate one another with the loan 
of books, to point out sources of information, in- 
deed to carry on, by a sort of common treaty among 
one another, a pleasant^ friendly, and profitably 
commerce. - 

• One material assistance in forming and cementing 
Uterary inlercourse, is presented at book-auctions ; 
another, and still a better, occurs in the shops of 
eminent booksellers. The few old fellows that are 
yet left, chuckle at the recollection of the numerous 
and cheerful meetings which used to take place at 
honest Tom Payne's, at the Mews Gate, and at 
Peter Elmsley's, in the Strand*. 

7 la 
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In these places of resort, at a certain period 6f 
the afternoon, a wandering scholar, in search, df 
Pabulum, might be almost certain of meeting 
Cracherode, George Steevens, Maloiie, Windham, 
Lord Stormont, Sir John Hawkins, Lord Spencer^ 
Porson, Burney, Mr.T. Grenville, Wakefield, Bishop 
(then Dean) Dam pier, King of Mansfield-street, 
Townley, Col. Stanley, and vmriQus other bookish 
men. 

Honest Tom Payne! and well indeed did he 
deserve the name so universally bestowed upon 
him, and happily and effectually has he entailed it 
on his successor, than whom a worthier character 
does not exist. He who willingly pays this tiibute, 
does it from the experience of almost forty years. 

The earliest literary efforts are almost always pf 
the same kind. The first productions are most pro^ 
bably poetical, but soon, very soon, the ardour of 
immortalizing " the tangles of Neaera's hair" Bul>- 
sides, and gives place to austerer studies, and more 
elaborate pursuits. This is more particularly the 
case, if the olive branches should multiply apace, 
and two puddings are iound necessary to smoke 
tipon the board. After poetry is in some degree 
jgone by, as every young author dearly loves to see 
himself in print, the next display of talent or eru- 
dition, is made in the periodical publications of the 
day^ In thb particular path, old Sylvanus Urban 

hai( 



\h9fi b^en fbiuid epcceedingly comHuodipua, An4 
.m^ay I* oj^idenpen, which h£^ subsequently l^^eii 
,jeatitle(^ to h^ve its Jetters wreaked ^wi^|i Ift^rel^, 
Jtias first of all inked itself in his pages. If th^ 
propensity ^hall jea^ to politics, the popular jour- 
nals of the day are Invitingly ready tp enlist tl^e 
^eal of youthfuLauthorship. Butjthe appetite of 
literary reputation progrpsi^iyely incf^^f es, nor wiU 
It finally be satisfied, till it fancies at least theit it 
has established soine jnoniinienial coluq[in| " ^(PfC 



CHAP. 



Camoenaram decus 
Exemplar unum in Uteris 
Quas aut Athenis docta coluit Grsci) 
Aut Roma per Latium coliu 



.CHAPTER XXXIIt 

After skirmishing with various success, ami 
after multiplied rencontres, in which some know- 
pledge of the service was obtained, and some dexte- 
jity acquired, a determination was made on^thp p^^t 
pfihipi yyhom pen has in our MS. traced records of 
the de^d.aiid the living, J;o,m^ke one great and bol^ 
^attempt. The result was to be fame and pro^L 
Ji propQsal was made to an eminent , bookseller to 
publish a very extensive work, which ^^ppe^red tp 
jbe waqfed ; the execution pf it, however, requiii'eji 
.what is prpperly called lej^rning, knowledge, of Isui 
guages, history, geography, and indeed ey^ry, scho- 
lar* like .agcQmplishmei>L 

.Strange as it may appear, ,the ^pijoposj^l, .though 
wewle.by a young, obscure, aflfi aJp»o;&tji]j!?xp?rience^ 

. adtten- 
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adventurer in the fields of literature, was accepted. 
The work was successfully completed. A very large 
impression was printed and sold, which was in time 
succeeded by a second. " Sooth to say,^ observe* 
our MS, " the remembrance of the undertaking, from 
its magnitude and difficulty, from the little helpthat 
was received in its progress, from the very limited ac- 
cess to literary supplies and reinforcements, excites 
at this distant period an irresistible sort of tremour.'* 
Notwithstanding many defects, which were una- 
voidable, many more which were very justly im- 
putable to the author's deficiency of talent, or of 
learning, or perhaps of both, the work was accom- 
panied by reputation, and still remains a staple 
commodity in the market. 

Among other advantages which resulted from 
the undertaking, was the very, valuable one of an 
extensive introduction to the most eminent and 
considerable literary characters. Ah ! that of these 
80 few should survive to peruse this narrative. One 
connection was formed, which endured to the satis- 
faction of both, as long as life's frail thread per- 
mitted, and this was with Porson. It commenced 
in this manner : — A crabbed sort of composition 
in a dead language had made its appearance, which 
from the singularity of the circumstance, the cele*- 
brity of the writer, and the feverish susceptibility 
of the times, excited universal curio9ity. It seemed 

to 
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to defy all attempt to render it into the Vernacular 
language. The attempt, however, was made, and 
with such effect, that Porson expressed a desire, 
a thing not very usual with him, to know the "Cun- 
ning Shaver," who had been guilty of this audacious 
enterprize. In consequence, a common iriend 
brought them together, and an intimacy succeeded, 
which suffered no interruption till the melancholy 
period of the Professor's premature death. They 
had before met in very early life, and their earliest 
friends, were nearly connected. It may be said, 
that perhaps nobody knew Porson better, very few 
«o well. Mbch has been said of this extraordinary 
scholar, but by no means enough ; a great deal 
'more is due to him. In what follows, he who 
wrote this narrative, may boldly defy contradiction* 
It is by no means intended to enter into contro- 
versy witli tlie only two accounts of Porson whidi 
have hitherto been given with any thing like a\itho- 
rity, or materially to contradict their assertions, 
Tiie first appeared in the Morning Chronicle, the 
second in the periodical publication called the 
Athenaeum. This latter has usually been Assigned 
to ***♦»* a most learned and able contemn 
porary, and who was, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, accurate as far as circumstances enabled 
him to be so. The other account was communicated 
to the editor of the Morning Chronicle by Porson'fl 
m^, who Attended his funeraL 



iThb lady's name is H *.* * *, nnd her residei^c^ 
is at C * ♦ » * * * in N * * ♦ * * *. She "is pro 
bably some four or five years younger than her 
^brother, tp whom she bears a strong personal re- 
semblance, more pq,rticularly in the lower features 
jDf her face, b^r torie of voice, anfl ^peculiarity qf 
smile. After her return from the funeral, she com** 
jrpunicated to the editor, the substance of what ap* 
peared in that paper on the day fpUowing, Its 
accuracy will hardly be cabled in question; yet all 
^^^t she had.to tell, must necessarily, as far as her 
Wtual .knowledge went, be confined to Porson'-s 
^boyish days, for after he went to Eton, he had bi|t 
little intercQurse with his family. Neither was shfi 
cirquip^taiitially correct, as she sub$equently ac^ 
lajiowl^dg^d, pn being desired to call to mind whe- 
Jther l)er brother djid not inibibe his very first rjidi* 
j(i)ents from a person of the naipe pf VV * * * * * * 
jwfhp .Jkgpt the yillqgp school at B * * f * *, ip 
,N * * * * * * where Porsgn's ,father and mother 
Jived. She remen^hered ^he ^qt, but pbsjeryed, 
ith^t W.3SiS a plain ignorant shppke^per, to.wjiom 
iber brother was seqtwhep a child aboutsix years 
-of .^ge, but thq,t tje did npt cpntinjue long with hipi, 
it being spon discovered that, the pupil could, riQ^^jJ 
.as fluently 95 .his iiiaster. This m^y or ,piay not 
have been the trHth. Th^t Mr* W * *<* * * * ^as 
aplain.sliopkeeper, and that. he i kept . the yiUage 
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flehool^ cannot be denied ; but that he was so i^o** 
rant, as the lady's remark seen^ed to intimate^ may 
fairly be questioned. IJe was well known to the 
writer of ^his narrative, who had frequently con* 
yersed with him on the subject of Porson. He 
^pqkei(i, the highest terms of his early proofs of 
iCap^cky, and wftsnqt a little prQud of liaying be^ 
accessory to t^e form^ion of the base of that mor 
uument, lyhicb afterwards lifted its proud eipini^nce 
^o high. 

Mr, W ****** had j^ respectable appoint-^ 
ment under the Excise Office, another proof, if one 
were wanting, that he cpuld not be so exceedingly 
ignorant. He was also greatly respected by 

* * ^ * * *, the squire of th^ parish, who was 
subsequently the ,patrpn pf Por^gn, ^ Wip|l,^ Jpy 

# * t ^ * f^ tl^e clergyman, whp Was iPor^Qjfs 

^arliestfriend. Thus mucb.&r,hpnes|; Mr.iW* *f* * *t 
FauUp mcgar^ Qa:p^^ 



(:haf« 



Nam et in ratioile convivioram quamvis a pimsque cibis 
tinguli t^mperemus^ totam tamen coenam laudare omnet 
8(JeQius : nee ea qua? stomachus noater recuiat, adimimt 
gratiain iUi»> quibus capimr. , 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

I 

jPORSON was born at Earl Ruston, in Norfolk, 
on Christmas day, 1 759* His father was parish- 
clerk to Mr. H. who was also Minister of B. Mr. 
H. was a most amiable and truly benevolent man ; 
and beyond all doubt was the first encourager of 
Porson's early disposition to learning, and the in- 
dividual also, to whose exertions he owed the 
opportunities he afterwards enjoyed, and so well 
improved. Porson had certainly, when quite a 
child, the practice of making letters on any sandy 
or moist surface, upon which they could be conspi- 
<;uou8ly formed. His relations were wont to draw 
inferences very favourable to his intellect, from thb 

circumstance; 
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xircumstance ; bat after all^ this is a very common 
practice, iadeed much too frequent to be considered 
as any indication of a prodigy. Mr. W. who 
was mentioned in the preceding chapter, noticed 
in him very soon an extraordinary quickness with 
regard to figures — this was much more to the pur* 
pose— and this he ever retained. 

Porson's father and mother were both totally 
destitute of any education, except so far as being 
able to read and write. The father was a man of 
exceedingly strong sense, very silent and very 
thoughtful, and was accustomed with great regu- 
laiuty, to exercise Porson's memory. To what aa 
extraordinary degree of perfection, exercise finally 
brought this faculty in the Professor, must be in the 
recollection of many ; yet, strange to say, he who 
wrote this sketch of his friend, has repeatedly 
heard him assert, that he had not naturally a good 
memory, but that what he had obtained io this 
respect, was the effect of discipline only. His re- 
cpUection was really wonderful. He has been 
known to challenge any one to repeat a line or 
phrase from any of the Greek dramatic writers, 
and would instantly go on with the context The 
tetters of Junius, the Mayor of Garratt, and many 
favourite compositions, he would repe^X usque ad 
/astidium. But, to return; the solidity and seri* 
ousness of Porson's father, seem to have been 
w ell relieved by the cheerful and sprightly temper 

of 
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i)t his mother, who was very livety aiid very ligtit- 
h^arted* She had also a taste for poetry, very 
seldom met with in the wife of a cottager^i she 
was familiar with the writings of Shakspeare, iand 
could repeat miany of his favourite and popular 
passages. 

It is stated by the writer in the Atheniseum, whor 
calls himself Hellenophilus, that Mr. Summers, to 
whom afterwards Porson went to school, was a 
plain man, who professed nothing beyond English 
and the common rudiments of liatin. This is hot 
quite correct. Mr. Summers was, and it is pre- 
sumed is, a very respectable scholar, tie was 
living when this was first written, and was master 
of the Free School at Happesburg, in Norfolt. 

Another inaccuracy in that account must also be 
corrected. It is there stated, that at nine years of 
age, Porson, and his youngest brother Thomas, 
were sent to^ the village school, kept l>y this Mr. 
Summers. But at this period, his brother Thomas 
was not born. It is further remarked in that 
publication, that tKe Rev. Mr. H. heard pi Por- 
son^s extraordinary propensity ifor study.^^ — O^ 
course, the writer could not possibly have known 
that^Porson's father was Mr. H.'s parish-cleric. ^ 
There is still another error in that memoir, of 
no ijnmediate consequence with regard to l^orson. 
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otit' sdiiiewliat unaccountable, cohsiidering tb^ 
quarter from which it proceeded. It is stated in' the 
Atiienaeumi for Nov. p. 430/ that Porsbn married 
Mrs. Liiriari, the sister oJF Mr. Perry, ilditor of th^ 
Morning Chronicle, in 1795, and that slie died of 
a decline in 1797. Whereas, the fact is, tliat ^ori 
soil married Mrs. tunan, in Nov. 1795, and the 
lady died some time in the April follbwing. The 
rest of the memoir is generally uhexceptioniable. 
With respect to' the eulogium passed at the conclu- 
sibn of the article in the Morning Chronicle, 
tliese are the sentiments ipsisdmis fere verbis^ of 
Mrs. H. as expressed to an enquiring friend, ' 

" 1 wish \i had been suppressed. The Editor, 1 
have no doubt, had the most obliging intentions in 
the world, when he represented me as an amiable, 
and accomplished woman ; but I really have no 
taste for such fliattery. He must have known, from 
iiiy situation in early life, that it was impossible I 
should possess any accomplishments. I wish not 
to be brought before the public ; my only ambition 
is, at the close oiWitto have deserved the character 
Of having been a good wife to my husband, and a 
g6od mother to my children." 

It is impossible to record thesie s6nti mentis, \t^ith« 
dut adiiilration of their good sense, modesty, and 
ih^rit*. It is with great satisfaction we are enabled 
io subjoin, fhat this ladjr'g husband is a brewer it 

Coltishall, 
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Coltishall in Norfolk, extremely respectable, and 
in flourishing circumstances. 

The sentiments of Mrs, H. as above ex- 
pressed, demonstrate great congeniality of feeling 
with her brother. No man was ever less assailable 
by flattery, or disliked it more ; nor could any one 
be possibly more averse than he was to be pointed 
out — digUo prcetereuntium. — But let us proceed* 

At the age of nine, Porson was placed under th^ 
care of the abovementioned Mr. Summers, by 
whom he was well grounded in Latin. He re- 
mained with him three years. At twelve, he was 
taken under the care of Mr. H. who was then 
employed in the education of his own children ; 
with him he also continued three years. By him he 
ivas introduced to Mr. Norris, of Witton, the ad- 
joining parish to Bacton ; and this gentleman be- 
came his professed patron. First by his example, 
and afterwards by his strenuous recommendation, 
a subscription was set on foot for the general pur- 
poses of educating Porson, and of maintaining him 
at the university. The individuals who interested 
themselves about him, were highly respecta- 
ble, both with regard tq their rank, their cha- 
racter, and their number. Among them was 
Bishop Bagot, one other Bishop, whose name has 
escaped. Sir George Baker, Dr. Poynter, Dn 
H^nomond Prebendary of Norwichi &c. Sir 

G^ovgfi 
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George Baker was the Treasurer. ' But there was 
a lady among them, whose zeal and anxiety con- 
cerning Porson, surpassed perhaps that' of her gen- 
tlemen coadjutors. This was Mrsi Mary Turner, 
the grand-daughter of Sir Charles Turner ; she was 
related to Mr. Norris, by whom Porson was intro- 
duced and recommended to her. She afterwards 
became his principal protector. Her house was 
always open to him, and whenever he returned from 
Eton, to pass his holidays in Norfolk, he enjoyed at 
Mrs. Turner's house the most constant and unre- 
strained hospitality. 

She was afterwards entirely alienated from 
him ; for which the. following reasons have been 
alledged. She was very piously disposed^ and 
\yas exceedingly anxious that Porson should go 
into the church. The decision to which he 
came, of not subscribing to the articles, and con- 
sequently of resigning his Fellowship, was to her 
utterly incomprehensible, and exceedingly shocked 
and distressed her. But the publication of his 
Letters to Travis gave the coup de grace to our un- 
lucky friend» Some officious person represented 
this work to the old lady, as a calumnious attack 
upon Christianity, and as malignantly intended to 
call in question the truth of the Gospel.— It could 
only be the work of an apostate, an infidel, an 
abandoned reprobate. These circumstances pre- 

VOL. I, P vailed 
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vailed upon lifs. Turner ta alter her will, in whidi 
she had left him a very considerable sum of mon^. 
-^He had only a legacy of SO/, We must now 
go l^ack to pur chronological order. 






I 

Amicus dulcis ui s^quitm ^sf 
Qtium niea compenset vitiis bon^ ; pluribus hisd^ 
Si modo plara tnihi bona sunt> inclinet^ amari 
Si volet-^bac lege- in trutiAa ponetur eadem* 



CHAPTER 5(XXV* 

xN the year 1774, when Porson was about four^ 
tfeen years of age, and had been under the care oi 
Mr. H. for two years, he had already discovered 
a ihost extraordinary quickness of parts^ 

His acquirements, indeed, even at that early pe- 
]!^iod, and his remarkable powers of abstraction and 
of memory, the force of his intellect in whatever 
direction it was excited, induced in the breast o£ 
Mr. Norris a desire of extending the scale of his 
education. — -It was determined to send him to 
Eion. 

A circumstance relating to this event is coifnmu- 
nicated by his family, so much out of the ordinary 

p St mod^ 
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mode of proceeding in similar cases, that a little 
suspicion of its accuracy may, without offence, be 
indulged. It is stated by his relations, that pre^ 
viously to his being admitted at Eton, Mr. Norris 
sent Porson to Cambridge, to be examined as to 
his proficiency in the classics, by the Greek Pro- 
fessor.-— This was in the midsummer of 1774. It 
is added, that in his examination, he displayed so 
much talent, and such extensive acquirements^ that 
he ]vas sent to Eton in the following summer, liz. 
in 1775. 

Now, if tkis really were the fact, it is more than 
probable that such an incident never took place 
before, and can only be explained by the possible 
circumstance, that the Greek Professor, who was at 
that period Dr. ♦ * *, was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Norris, and from a natural curiosity on his part, 
was entreated to perform this oflSce. But there 
exists a still stronger reason for supposing there, 
must be some mistake in this matter. Many of his 
schoolfellows at Eton still survive, and thev all 
affirm, without any variation, that when Porson 
first went to Eton, he was not particularly distin- 
guished above tlie other boys, either for learning, 
acquirements, or studious habits. Further than 
this, it is said by one, who is well qualified tp 
jud^e, that is, by no less a personage than the pre- 
sent amiable and leained ■ ■ , that as 

a boy. 
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a boy, he discovered but an indifferent taste, and in 
his compositions was very fond of mixing Greek 
with his Latin, as thus, ^^ingemuere w-oOoi/ &c. &c. 

.It may perhaps be the fact, that there is a little 
confusion and mistake with regard to dates. For* 
son was necessarily and officially examined by the 
Greek Professor, when he sate, as it is termed, for 
the university scholarship; and he might, after his 
admission at college, and before his actual resi- 
dence, go down to Cambridge from Eton, or, not 
improbably in some interval of the holidays, from 
hi6 friends in Norfolk, for this particular purpose. 

It is very certain, that his contemporaries at 
Eton, with little, very little exception, do not re- 
member much about him. The following particulars 
concerning him at this period, may, however, be 
depended upon, being either communicated by him- 
self, or from authority which cannot be doubted. 

When at Eton, he wrote two dramatic pieees, 
and acted in them himself. All, however, that u 
reijnembered of either is, that one was more elabo- 
rate than the other, and indicated more of plot, in- 
genuity, and contrivance. — ^The title of it was, " Out 
of the Frying-pan into the Fire.** ^ 

The other was a shorter piece, of less importance^ 
and was occasioned by some private circumstance, 
.or anecdote, among the boys themselves. 

It 



It is aji extraordinary^ but well attested fact cQior 
cerniog him, that the first bool^ he ever read with 
attention was Chatnbers'^^. Pictipnary, which he 
fairly and regqlarly perused from beginning to end. 
He was always fond of algebra, and was a very 
>kilful algebraist. — He taught himself the princi- 
ples from the above^ dictionary, 

After^Pprson left Eton to reside at Cambridge, 
a very long time elapsed without there being any 
Iptercourse between h|m and his femily* This cir- 
cumstance has brought upoa him, particularly in 
Norfolk, the severest censure. Yet that this appa-» 
T^nt^ and indeed culpable neglect, did not entirely 
arise from insensibility to the ties of nature and of 
blood, is very certain. — Porson was undoubtedly not 
deficient in filial reverencCf HiS' sister had not 
seen her brother for twenty-two years, when, in 
1 804, she wrote to inform him, that her father was 
exceedingly ill, and considered as being in great 
danger. Porson immediately went down to $^^or- 
folk to see him, and at that time continued for seven 
weeks with his sister. The old gentleman reco-^ 
veredj but when seized with his dying illness, two 
years ftfterwa j^s, Porson was again written to by 
his sister, and again replied to her letter by his pre-^ 
sence. This was his last visit into Norfolk, when 
be passed ^ month at ColtisbalL Now, it must be 

8 , ftcknowlcdjged, 
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adctKwIedged, tiiat these facts deoionstFate any 
tbkig rather than filial ingmtitudey and tdl with the' 
caadid mind, more than a hundred idle sloriea to 
his disadvantage. The writer af thb narrative has 
also a strong impression, that he used to send 
clothes and occasional presents to his brothers; 
though he certainly did not •^vrite .to any of the 
family, which, of course, they resented. He had» 
indeed, a very great repugnance to writing letters^ 
and when he did so, his epistles were concise, stifl^ 
and formal. — A specimen or two will hereafter be 
given. He certainly did not want sensibility ; 
though his coldness, and reserve of demeanOuri 
might reasonably excite the suspicion that he was 
unfeeling* 

He spent the evening with him, whose notes now 
record the fact, when the last year of his being per- 
mitted to retain the benefits of his fellowship, ex- 
pired.— It could not easily be obliterated from the 
memory .-^His indignation at not being appointed to 
a lay fellowship in his college, then vacant ; his re- 
sentment on perusing the letter which coldly apolo- 
gised for giving it to another, with a recommendation 
to him, which he felt as the bitterest insult^ to take 
orders ; the anguish he expressed at the gloom of 
his prospects, without a sixpence in the world ; his 
grief; and, finally, his tears ; excited an impression 
of sympathy, which could never be forgotten. 

Another 
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Another proof that he was not insensible of 
kindness, deserved also to be recorded. He had 
borrowed, on some occasion or other, of our Sexage- 
narian a sum of money. Of course, he was never 
asked for it, nor in the remotest degree reminded 
of it After an interval of more than four years, 
he came one day, in the familiar manner to* which 
he was accustomed, and said, ^^ I am come to dine, 
and have brought you the money I owe you — I 
suppose you thought I had forgotten it." 

On his first arrival at college, he of course did 
not possess a very extensive library, and he used to 
go to the present Provost of Eton's rooms, to read 
Suidas and Plutarch's Morals; and even at that 
early period proposed some very curious critical 
emendations. 

A very singular circumstance occurred about this 
period, which there may be some who are able to 
explain— it is not attempted here. Some person 
or other had taken a copy of Eustathius from Eton 
college library, and had conveyed it to Cambridge, 
It was here lent to Porson, who made excellent use 
of it The following paragraph is verbatim from our 
manuscript. ^* The book was afterwards returned to 
Eton college, whpre it now remains, it is to be hoped, 
as Bonaparte said of the Bel videre Apollo, ^^ pour 
jamais.'* The expression of " it is to be hoped," is 
made use of, because the very extraordinary fact not 
long since occurred of some most rare, curious, and 

4 valuable 
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valuable books finding their way from the venerable 
precincts of a Cathedral library, to the shelves of a 
private collection.— May the fate of this Eusta* 
thius be different! At present, at least, whoever 
pleases »ay see it in Eton college library, enriched 
by a number of notes by Porson in the margin/' 

Porson had a very lofty mind, and was tenacious 
of his proper dignity. Where he was familiar and 
intimate, he was exceedingly condescending and 
good-natured. He was kind to children, and would 
often play with them, but he was at no pains to 
conceal his partiality, where there were several in 
one family. In one which he often visited, there 
was a little girl of whom he was exceedingly fond ; 
he oft;en brought her trifling presents, wrote in her 
books, and distinguished her on every occasion, but 
she had a brother to whom, for no assignable rea* 
son, he never spoke, nor would in any respect, no- 
tice. He was also fond of female society, and 
though too frequently n^ligent of his person, was 
of the most obliging manners and behaviour, and 
would read a play, or recite, or do any thing that 
was required. 

He was very fond of crab fish, and on one occa^ 
sion, where he was very intimate, asked to have one 
for supper ; his friend jocularly said, that he should 
bave the finest in St. James's Market, if he would 
go thither, buy, and bring it home himself. He 

disappeared 
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cB8a{^)eai^d in aii instaiit, and marched ^ncon-' 
oerned through some of the most gay streets of 
London witli the crab trium;phaBtly in his hand. 

Much has been said jof bis irregularities.-— That 
odious theme is kft to others. With all his errors and 
eccentricities, he who wrote this, loved him much^ 
bowed wkb reverence to his talents, and admiration 
to his learning, and acknowledged with gratitude 
the delight and bem^fit he received from his society 
and conversation. Yet Porson by no means excelled 
in conversation ; he neither wrote nor spoke with 
&ciHty. His elocution was perplexed and embar- 
rassed, except where he was exceedingly intimate ; 
but there was strong indication of intellect in his 
countenance, and whatever he said was mani&sUy 
founded on judgment, sense, and knowledge. Com^ 
position was no less difficult to him. Upon one 
occasion, he undertook to write a dozen lines upon 
a subject which he had much turned in his mind> 
and with which he was exceedingly familiar. But 
tX\e number of erasures and interlineations was so 
great as to render it hardly legible; yet, when com- 
pleted, it was, and is, a memorial of his sagacity> 
acuieness^ and erudition. 
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Cujus uti memoro rei simulacrum €t iinago 
Ante oculos seipper nobia versatur et instat* 



CHAPTER XXXVI, 

XT remains to record a few anecdotes of him, 
fiome of which, at least, do him the highest honour^ 
Paring the whole period of his residence in Nor^ 
folk with hi3 sister, which altogether amounted to 
eleven weeks, he never drank more than two glasses 
of wine after dinner, and nevei: touched a single 
drop of spirits. — He was most frequently satisfied 
wi^ one glass of wine. He talked familiarly with 
the family, joined them in their walks^ and princi^ 
pally amused himself with a Greek manuscript be» 
longing to Dr. Clark, which that traveller had 
brought home with him from Greece or Syria* 

He was, from his childhood, a very bad sleeper; 
and it is to be feared, for it is no unusual case, that 
he may have been led to occasional indulgences 

with 
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^ith regard to wine, with tlie view of procuring 
sleep. But he was also of a vei^ social disposition, 
and the universal desire of his company, might 
eventually cause this to be imposed upon. One 
thing, it is believed, may positively be insisted 
upon, that he was never guilty of any intempe- 
rance m solitude ; and his behaviour when under 
his sister's roof, shows that he could easily accom- 
modate himself to the disposition and manners of 
the people among whom he was thrown. 

The anecdote next about to be related, will per- 
haps excite surprize in matiy, but its authenticity 
cannot be disputed. 

Porson, when in Norfolk with his sister, went 
regularly to church, nor was he ever prevented from 
80 doing, except when under the influence of one 
of the violent paroxysms of asthma, to which he 
was subject— These were occasionally so formi- 
dable, that apprehensions were often entertained, 
that he would expire in the presence of his friends. 
On his first visit to Norfolk, in 1804, he accom- 
panied his brother-in-law to the adjoining village 
i^hurch of Horstead. Porson found that prepara- 
tions were made to administer the sacrament.— 
When the usual service of prayers and sermon was 
ended, and they were about to leave the church, 
J^orson stopped suddenly, and asked Mr. Hawes, 

if 
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if in his opiDion tfaire would be any impropriety id 
his receiving the sacrament Mr. Hawes instantly 
replied, " certainly not." Upon this, they both 
turned back, and received the communion together. 

This was an extraordinary fact ; and on the part 
of Porson suggests a singular question. Perhaps 
he might feel some hesitation from the circumstance 
of his being a total stranger to the clergymaii who 
officiated ; or perhaps it might have reference to the 
consciousness of his avowed non-conforauty; to the 
articles. The matter must remain undecided. 

Singular as it may s^eemi it is nevertheless true, 

that Porson did not hold * ^ in so high a 

^iegree of estimation as might have been expected 
from the exalted station, which this venerable per? 
sonage has invariably enjoyed in the kingdom of let* 
ters. It w;ould be invidious, as it is quite unneees* 
sary, to be circumstantial ; but the fact was so. 

On one occasion, when this perspnage was en* 
joying his afternoon's pipe, he turned triumphantly 
to the Greek Professor, and remarked, "Porsoui 
with all your learning, I do not. think you. well 
versed in metaphysics.'' "I presume you mean 
your metaphysics," wajS the reply. 

At another time, when something which this geuf 
tleman had written and published much interested 
the public attention, and occasioned many squibs, 

and 
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ptragrtpki^ and> oonfrotersrral letters in the newi^ 
papery Povson wrdte the fbUowmg epigram : 

• ■ T ' . - 

! • • . 

^' Pertiurbed spirits spaire jour ink. 
And beat your stupid brains no longer^ 

Then to oblivion soon would sink. 
Your persecuted — moriger.'* 

On the otfecif hand, it is to be observed, thSt tMS 
etni^nC naan, f6r so he wa!s, invariably spoke of 
Pdrson jb terms of tlie hi^est adtniratioti and 
regard. 

Whatever might be the Case Virith respect to the 
pet^tk above alludetl'ro, Person was never at anjr 
paiios to concecd his extreme contempt fot Wake^ 
field. There vras at one time a seeming sort of 
ftiendly communication ; but whilst Wakefield 
ailoied at being thought on a Ibvel with Porsoti itt 
point of attainments, thfe latter must unavoidably 
have felt the consciousness of his own great supe- 
riority.— Indeed, the difference between them was 
immense. Without disparagement to Wakefi^eW, 
his i^rmcst advocates must acknowledge, tiiat 
although he formed his opinions hastily, he never 
&iled to vindicate them with peremptory decision. 
In consequence of this eagerness and haste, his 
criticisms were frequently erroneous, and his con*- 
dusions false; neither, if detected in error, would 
bis- pride allow him either to confess^ or retract his 

faultr 
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lauli The wfiteir of Ads artide/oace pDints^ isuit 
tahimaTerygGeat error inhb tcanslatbaof tBe 
Hew Testament; he aclmawledg^d h at tbetfane^ 
but the second edition appeaMdi and die ome 
error was repeated: he might possibly have fi)r- 
gotten it. Porson^^ on' the eontrar j^ never declared 
or formed his orilacal opinioos (for of such We are 
now speaking) hastily;-^He: patiently ^t^nnqred^ 
aeribusly deliberated^ aiid was generally eorneot in^ 
bis decimhs ; neveprtheiess, be quietiy listened to« 
tlie ar^mentS' of opponents^ and was neither ini* 
table nor pertinacious; How erroneous an^ estimata^ 
Wah^eld: had formed of Person^ is sufficiently 
appanenjb from tbe Posthumous JLiettera. between hbut 
and Mr; Fox* 

W« appears to tell that emineiM; Staternnan, with* 
a*^ sort of ilUnatured exultation, that nine bundredb 
errors had been detected in the edition of Heyx^ 
Virgil, corrected^ as he is pleased to call it, by 
Person. The fact is not so. The errors were cer« 
tainly very numerous ; but the office of press cor« 
rector was far beneath the dignity of Porson^ and 
idiat mistidDBS there are, are principally confided 
to the notes, which a stngle glance from a crilicai^ 
reader, will in it moment detect and amend*^ Thei 
errors of the text^ which is of more materid impor? 
tancey did not e&ceed tw^nt^ in all the four volumes; 

Again, 
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Agwi) at p. 99} of the work above quoted, Mr ; 
Wakefield is pleased thus to express himself: after 
assigning two reasons for not having more frequent 
intercourse with Porson, he gives as. a third : . ; 

^VThe uninteresting insipidity of his society, as 
it is impossible to engage his mind on isuiy topic of 
mutual enquiry, to procure his opinion on any au« 
thor, or on any passage of an author, br to elicit; 
^ly conversation of any kind, to compensate for the 
time and attendance of his company. And as for 
Homer, Vir^l, and Horace, I never could hear of: 
the least critical effort on them in hb life. 

^' He b in general devoid of all human affections,/ 
but such as he has, are of a misanthropic quality ; 
nor do I think that any man exists, for whom his . 
propensities rise to the lowest pitch of affection' 
and esteem. He much resembles Proteus in Ly» 
cophron, 



The whole of the paragraph, and every particle: 
of the affirmation whicli it contains, is as foolish as 
it is false. Porson's conversation insipid! Thei 
appeal may safely be made to many characters > 
now liYling, to Dr. Parr, Dr, Charles, Bujcnefy^ Judge; 

Dampier, 



^DfkittJ>fef, the Prbt<«t of Eton, Sir Jftmeis Ma^felrli 
tosh, Mr. Sharp, Mn Perfy, amd to many, many 
Whers, whether his conversAtioft among his intimate 
acquaintance, did not invariably aad irresistibly de^ 
ttionstrate intellect, information, and knowledge. 
That he waii not very comtnufticative with Mr. 
Wakefield on subjects of criticism and abstract 
ferudit^on, may featlHy be accounted for;^^He de- 
iiSpised Wakefield's attainments of this kind, in the 
first instance; and in the next, had reason to ap>- 
prefaend that improper use might be made of what 
he might utter. Mr. Wakefield could not pretend 
to much of ** human affection** in the declaration 
t)f his controversial opinions, but cut and slashed^ 
Und threw his dirt about, without any compunctious 
feeling. 

It may be asserted, withoitt fijar of contradiction, 
Ihat if any friend or acquaintance consulted the 
Greek Professor, on any difficult passage of any 
Huthor, he readily communicated his aid, and wouldj 
if required, discuss such subjects in conversation. 

That our friend was not " devoid of all humah 
ctfTections,** examples have already been adduced; 
that he was *^ misanthropic/' is an assertion equally 
Ikbsurd. He was, pethaps, too social ; and it was 
this love of society^ whi(*h frequently betrayed him 
Into inadvertencies. As to the- Greek quotatibh 

Vol. I. Q witb 



ivfth which this corious passi^ ends, all that cm 
he said is, it does not apply to Porson. 

Mr. Wakefield proceeds to observe, " I will be 
content to forfdtthe esteem and affection of all man- 
kind, whenever the least particle pf envy or ma- 
tignity is found to mingle itself with my opinions." 
Let th^ reader contrast this declaration with the 
letter, given in a preceding part of this narrative, 
and printed from his own band*writing. Let him 
also compart tliis expression of Wakefield's with 
the diatribe which he addressed to Porson^ on his 
publication of the Hecuba. 

A few more anecdotes, from personal knowledge, 
shall close this part of our narrative. Porson once 
accompanied the Sexagenarian in a walk to High- 
gate. On their reti^m, they were overtaken by 
a most violent rain, and both of them were 
thoroughly drenched to the skiui As soon as they 
arrived at home, warm and dry things were pre- 
pared for both; but Porson obstinately refused to 
change his clothes. He drank three glasses of 
brandy, but sate in his wet things all the evening. 
The exhalation, of course, was not the most agree- 
able; but he did not apparently suffer any subse* 
quent inconvenience. 

There was a lady, who was allied to some of the 
Ibest families in the kingdom^ exceedingly agreeable, 

1 and 
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ttild tcii^ acCotniplished, who took great pleaiSure iH 
the conversation and society of Forson. H^ on 
his patt, was very partial to het* ; and she it wad 
who was the Occasion of his composing those ex« 
. cellent Gharadei, whifch have fbiihd their way into 
many of the public prints, biit of which ah accii* 
rate copy has lio where hitherto appeared. They 
Ivere principally composed in his walks from his 
chambers, to the house of the author of this nar* 
tatije^ and will be found in the Appendix. 
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Corson's character^ 



JuLIS character will now be given, as it impressed 
(be judgment of one who studied it much, and 
knew it well ; but the undertaking is somewhat ar«- 
duous. There were blended in him very opposite 
qualities. In some things he appeared to be of 
the most unshaken firmness ; in others he was way* 
^ard, capricious, and discovered the weakness of a 
child. Although in the former part of his life, more 
particularly, he' would not unfrequently confine 
himself for days together, in his chamber, and not 
suffer himself to be intruded upon by his most in^ 
' timate acquaintance, he hardly ever could resist 
the allurements of social converse, or the late and 
irregular hours to which they occasionally lead. 

That he was friendly to late hours, and generally, 
exhibited Dr* Johnson's reluctance to go to 

bed| 



§f j^ be^ng ffpffi ft chjld; a very b^d slfse^r. Poir^ 
§ff^ frequently spent b^s eyej^ings with |;be pi'esei^ 
^^of^rable .Dean of }^ fdsUjfflnstpr^ with Dr. l^Viqgfie^d^ 
^fifh tliQ 1^ ^^^ h^^gU^^f ^^^ ^itb an^thef 
^i&fk,(ji ia W^^tpdin^^tery :v^itb respect to whooi, ^ 
following Ime ,u3ed |o l^e facetiously ?ipp^s<l ^qj» 



Yiol; iie )»a/4l7 i&yj&r failed passing some bour$ 
A^fy^ajrds^ jBit itb/e Cyder Cellar, lii Maidep-laue. 

TUe *bwiB ii?dividu*ls being all of tfesm vesrjr 
fij^l^r 'm their J^purs^ jus^ to give km .to undf p- 
AjtiMA^, tbAt he !9^a$ Aot to stay after eleven o'clock; 
irfjth the ^x^epliofii of Beimet I^aogton, ivho suieredl 
^bfan to f eiuaio tiU (wplye ; corrjupted in tbis iqstaace 
perhaps, by Doctor Johnson. B^t so pcedi«(^ 
i^M Pof'Sicm in jtbis f^ajnticukr, ihaA altbougb be 
«0ar^ attempted to 3ig^ ti^ hOur limitedi be 
vQuld 0€wr stir b^forcv Oo oneoccasiopi M^faen 
jfiaotti fipqoe iMidnitai ^irjcuniatance, Jthe ia4y o^ the 
Im^ jgave a ^;en(^e bin^ tiiat she msbed iam to 
wislif^ A tittle earlier, bp i^okei at tki^ clock, a,Qd pb- 
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In the former period of his early residaiee in 
the metropolis, the absence of sleep hardly seemed 
to annoy him. The first evening which he spent 
with Home Tooke, he never thought of retiring 
till the harbinger of day gave warning to depart* 
Home Tooke, on another occasion, contrived 
to find out the opportunity of requesting his com«^ 
pany, when he knew that he had been sitting up 
fh^ whole of the night before. This, however, made 
no difference ; Porson sate up the second night also 
|till the hour of sun-rise. 

' What shall we call it — waywardness, inconside^ 
rateness, or ungraciousness ? but it is a well known 
fact, that he spent the day of his marriage with a 
very learned friend, now a Judge, without either, 
./communicating the circumstance of his change of 
condition, or without attempting to stir till the 
hour prescribed by the family, obliged him to dts 
part. 

The following anecdote be would often relate 
himself, with the greatest good humopr. It is suf- 
ficiently notorious, that our friend was not remark- 
ably attentive to the decollation of fai$ person { 
indeed, he was at times disagreeably negligent. 
On. one occasion, he went- to yisit the above-men^ 
^oqed learned frigid, where a gentleman, who did 
pot know Porson, was waiting in anxious and im^ 
p^tjent e:^pectati9n of the barber. On Porson'i; 
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Entering the library where the gentleman was sit<> 
tingy he started up, and hastily said to Pprson, 
" Are you the barber ?" " No, .Sirj** replied Per- 
son, ^^ but I am a cunning shaver, much at your 
service." 

When there was considerable fermentation ii> 
the literary world on the subject of the supposed 
Shakspeare Manuscripts, and many of the most dis-^ 
tinguished individuals had visited Mr. Ireland's 
bouse to inspect them, Porson, accompanied by a 
friend, went also. Many persons had been so im^ 
posed upon as to be induced to subscribe their 
names to a form, previously drawn up, avowing 
their belief in the authenticity of the papers exhi*"^ 
bited. Porson was called upon to do so lik(»wise* 
** No," replied the Professor, " I am always very 
reluctant in subscribing my name, and n^ore parti- 
cularly to articles of faith." " 

The story of his pertinacity in twice transcribing 
the perplexed and intricate manuscript of the Lex-^ 
icon of Photiua, has been well detailed in the Athe- 
naeum, arid is perfectly true. 

An intimate friend of the Professor bad a favourite 
old dog, whose death he exceedingly regretted, and 
asked porson to give him an inscription, for the 
place in the garden where be was buried. After a 
time, Porson brought him the following, which waS 
afterwards peatly cut in the antique n^anner, without 
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stops, on a white marble stpne^ and remained for 
many years where it was £rst depoisited, 

THNTPIBONOaiAPAnEICHNniiCTOAECHM- 
ANOHCEIS 

MHAEOMAirEAACHCEIKUNOCECTITA^OC 
EKAAUC©HNXEIPECAEKONmCUNE0HKA- 
NANAKTOC 
OCMOUKAICTHAHTONAEXAPABEAOrON. 

A greaft tyiany people, and learned people too, 
thooght it an ancient inscription, ainl so k is, but 
the Professor omitted to say where he met with it« 
}t h however to be found ampng the MirtyipotfM^m 
dieirmU of jBrunck and Jacobs, No. 755^ and baa 
been fMiblisbed in many otitet coUectioos ; but &C9i 
by J. Vossittsoii Pompooius Mel% p. 1^« 

He t¥as not easily proroked to asperity of bn^ 
guage by contradiction in ar^umeot, but be once 
was. A pciBon iof some literary pretensions^ b\A who 
either did not know Poxaon'e value, or neglected 
to ^boiv the estimate of it ^vfaich it merited, at 
a, dinner party,^aras3ed, teamed, find t(,Mrnoente4 
bim, till at ^gth iie could endm^e it ao k>ager, 
and i^lsipg fhoni bis chair, excl^aied with vehe« 
sMhoe, '^ It is ]K>t in the power of thought to 
eonceiore or urocKk to express the contempt { bm^ 
for you, Mr* ♦ * \^ 
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Oa bis facing appomted to tbe Greek Profe^spiv 
Khip, a gentlemaa wjhyd in bis boyish days bad 
isbewi^ him gre^t kindoess, and who indeed beiqg 
Ibe agent of bis ^rst patron, was the dispenser als^ 
<)f th^jt p^joijuge'p JUberality to ?orson, wrote him 
» kind letter of congratulation. At the ^ame tinxe^ 
m^ being aoquninted with the n^re pf sucb 
tbiag^y h^ o^ei^i if a sum of napney was required 
1k> discharge the fee3> or was necessary on his iirst 
entrance upon the c^ce^ to accommodate him witb 
it Of this letJ^, Pors^on took no notice. A secpnd 
hPtev was disp^bed, repeating the same kind ofier ; 
of this alsQ, AO notice was taken. The gentlemai) 
waf CK^a^penatedy and sp fax resented the neglect| 
^H it is more tban probable^ bis representation of 
this mister, wns one of the causes of Pors#n's losing 
the very bwdsome legacy intended for bim^ tp 
wbiph allusiou bas before been made. 

Jt is e^^ceedifigly difficult to e^^pl^in the motive of 
^onson s behaviour on tbie above occasion. He was 
fH>t insensible of the kindness, for be mentioned it 
to him who b?is recorded the feet, in terms of respect 
and tbankiuiness, and as an act which merited hijj 
gratitude. It might arise &rst from his extreme 
Ipekietimc^ to letter-writing, whiph induced him to 
defer bis reply till the time was past, and notice of 
^t might se^m ui^easoi^ible ; or be.inigbt! not exr 
jjiptly tike tbe t^ms iu which ^ .oSer was ponvj^yed^ 
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for it is more than probable that the letter com^ 
menced with something like reproach^ for the long 
and continued neglect of his earlier friends. What* 
lever might be the cause, it did him incalculable in* 

^jury; the person in question never forgave the 
tieglect, nor would he ever afterwards endure to 

' hear his name mentioned. He was moreover the 
legal adviser of the old lady, Mrs. Ann Turner^ 
of whose early impressions in Porson's favour, 
mention has already been made. 

It must be acknowledged, that there was an occa* 
sional waywardness about Porson, which defied the 
utmost sagacity of his friends to explain. No ex« 
ample of this can perhaps be more striking, than 
his behaviour with respect to Sir G ♦ * * » B ♦ * * *• 
Sir G * * * * was among his earliest as well as 
warmest friends. He was trustee for the money 
raised for his education at Eton and the Univer- 
sity ; 'his housp was always open to him, and being 
an excellent scholar himself, he naturally watched^ 
incited, and encouraged the progress of him whom 
he protected. Nay, Porson himself would always 
and willingly render his patron ample justice in all 
these particulars ; yet all at once he ceased to go 
to his house. From what motive. Sir G * * ♦ * 
always ayowed himself entirely ignorant, nor in all 
probability was it ever known. The writer of this 
lilemoir had once 9^ cwversq^tion with Sir G ♦ * * * 

Qtt 
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00 Ui9 suI^'eiGt ; he ppokie of Forson without the 
smallest asperity or reproach, but declare^ tba|; 
ills behaviour in this r^pect wgs perfe<:tly unao^ 
^0U9tabl^, 



CHAP* 
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De ingenio ejus qui satis nostis, de interiCu p«ucis cogOQ* 
icitet An etiam de ingenio pauca vulUs i 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



Our tale 13 now drawing to its close. The sub* 
ject clings to the heart, and is parted with relac^ 
tantly. The circumstances attending the close of 
hb life have been 30 minutely, and, to all appear^ 
ance, faithfully narrated, as to call for no animad« 
version. His peculiarities and failings have been 
by some too har;shly pointed out and commented 
upon, without due consideration of how exceed-^ 
ingly they were counterbalanced, by the most extra* 
ordinary and most valuable endowments. Of wha( 
importance is it, that when he shaved himself he 
would walk up and down his room, conversing with 
whomsoever might happen to be present; that he 

knew 



Kilfehb t6 the bbtise* tt those of hi* frh?nds, wittl 
Whdtn K6 Was tiib^t ititinfHtte, virhfich, by tfae ^ay, ift 
tite metlti|jOlis, must bavfe bfeetl strotigljr iftdicath* 
of a mind not easily made to strefti^ ffoth its puT- 
f>bs^ i thdt at ofie period h6 was remarkably fend 
bif the Ihe&tit, ind all at dhcej afe it wefe, ceased tt 
Itequfent it? The ciitumst^nee tnt^l remarkablfe 
edhceirhitig his habits and propensities is, that hh 
Idtte^ly bet&tn^ i hoardei" of money, ^nd, when hb 
died, had titA les^ than twt) tbdtisand pounds in the 
funds. All these, hdwever, are ftiiiior subjects (X 
ygfi^didn. tti bnt), erittcistn lost the niost Itble, 
tttdst eipfert, tjtost aiccbmplished support df h«r 
*C6ptt* j-^^learftirig, tme df it^ greatest dmanrtnt** 
ttts k&dtvtedge wtts far mofe eictenstve than t«ritt 
g^ftfeTally utiderstdod, or ittiagiried, or beHe\red,-*- 

ihtV6 Art vfety few languages with which hi had 
1fip6t ^dm^ atquaiiftatace. His discert)tti^nC ati4 
fecutfttieSs 1ft correcting what waiS corrupt, and tt^ 
Iptaining what was difficult and perplexed, werb 
tilbiost intuitive; aud, in addition td all this, faiii 
tastfe uras elegant and corrett. His recitations anf! 
tfepetitiofis w^erfe, it tiiust be eonfefesed, sometime 
tedious and irksome, whith would not, hdwevef, 
have been the case, unless they had be^ too ol^eti 
heard before ; for hq never repeated any thing that 

was 
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was liot diaractenzed by exoellenc^/ of some kint 
m other. Ocie talent and quality be bad, for whidi 
they who have bitherto exhibited biographical 
•ketches of him, have not given him sufficient credit 
•^This was humoun 

To prove tibiat he possessed this in ho ordinary 
degree of perfection, appeal need only be made tQ 
the three witty and facetious letters which he inr 
jerted in the Gentleman's Mtigazine, witb^ the sig* 
nature of ** Sundry Whereof 'V The occasion waa^ 
The Life of Johnson, by Sir John Hawkins — ^Let 
t^e reader judge from one or two specimens. 

Addressing the Editor he says ^ ^^ Have you read 
that divine book, * The life of Samuel Johnson^ 
L. L. D. by Sir John Hawkins, Knt ?' Have you 
done any thing but read it, sinee it was first pub* 
lished ? For my own part, I scruple not to declare^ 
that I could not rest till I had read it quite tfarougi^ 
•notes, digressions, index, and all. Then I coul4 
not rest till I had gone over it a second time. 1 
b^n to think that increase of appetite grow& by 
what it feeds on, for I have been reading it ever 
since. I am now in the midst of the sixteenth per 
rusal, and still I discover more beauties. I caof 
think of nothmg else— -I can talk of nothing else^ 
&u &c« &c* 
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^ Read Hawkins once^ and jou can read no morcp 
For alt books h^nce appear so m^n^ so poor^ 
Johnson's a dunce ; but still persist to read. 
And Hawkins will be all the books you need*'' 

Who would have expected this sally of facetious- 
fiess from the grave and didactic Porson } 

After proposing to offer/ in a future letter, a few 
corrections and amendmeaita, the first epistie thus 
concludes: 

*^ In a statue from the hand of Phidias, I would 
not, if I could help it, have a sui^e toe-nail amiss. 
And since the smallest speck is seen on snow, I am 
persuaded that tiie Knight himself will not be dis- 
pleased with a freedom which proceeds s^telj from 
esteem." i 

The second letter is still more pregnant with the 
truest humour. It is to be remembered that Por« 
iK)n was himself an Etonian; Sir John'$ book had 
^ been attacked in the Microcosm, a periodical work, 
by the upper boys at Eton/ which fact is thus men^ 
tioned by Porson : , 

'^ Soon after the publication of Sir John's book, 
a parcel of Eton boys, not having the fear of God 
before their eyes, &c. instead of playing truant^ 
robbing i>rchards, annoying poultry, or performii^ 
«ny other part of their school exercisesi fell foul, 

in 
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in prbi, upott his Worthip's eenstlre bf Addisoti^s 
middling style ; atid even iineered at the i^tory of 
the Quaker, which I hold td be ad good a thbg ad 
any in the volume. But what can you expect, as 
Lord Kaimes justly observes, from a school, where* 
boys are tau^t to rob Oft the highway?^* 

It is with gei^uine humour that Mkter Sundry 
Whereof affects to doubt the genuineness of some 
pages in Sir John's book. ^* The Knight's style,'^ 
he observes, ^^ is clear and elegant, whilst that in 
which the circumstance is nai^rated of Dr« J6hn« 
•on's parchtnent-iM^ivered book, is cloudy, incoit^ 
•ist^nt, and embarriissed. He therefore begs to 
propose a few queries^ of which the first ii^, 

** Woiild a writer confessedly s6 exact in - his 
choice of words, as the Knight, talk in this mannef ! 
•White te was preparing;* *An accident hap- 
peiEied ?* As If one shouM say of that unfortunate 
divine Dr» Dodd> m^ Hcdd^hi proved fatal to him ; 
he kapfmd to Write ttftother man's name, &c/'— 
The wMe of this epistle is full of the happiest 
irony. 

llie point and liumour of the third and coa^ 
duding epistle is of fi similar character. After 
premisiog certaih cmam ^f ^icfstti, in whieh it Is 
essomed^ that '^ Wh^netisr Sir John Hawkins, ki 
iqvAtaig any pan «f JdhtiisfemV workfc, adopts a 

reading 
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reading diflferent from the editions, it is to be re- 
placed in the text, and the other discarded. Thus, 
in tiie vulgar edition of London, vol. xi. of John- 
son's Works, p. 319, we read, 

' And fixed on Cambria's solitary shore/ 

How much better is Sir John's reading, 

^ And fixed ii» Cambria's solitary shore !' 

/ 

" 1 would not believe that Johnson wrote other- 
wise, though Johnson himself should affirm it. 

" Again, in the last number of the Rambler, 
Johnson says, or is made to say, ' I have endea- 
voured to refine our language to grammatical pu- 
rity.' How tame, dull, flat, lifeless, insipid, pro- 
saic, &c. is this, compared to what the Knight has ' 
substituted—' grammar and purity P A fine in- 
stance . of the figure, Hen dia duoiriy like Virgil's 
pateris et auro^ or like — ; but I will not over- 
power you with my learning," &Q. 

The whole of this is admirable, and expressed 
in a style of the purest humour^ 

Much of this same quality is also conspicuous 
in Porson's character of Gibbon, as it is' given in 
bis Preface to the Letters to Travis ; which cha- 

voL. I* R racter 
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racter, notwithstanding its* greW severity, in- 
duced Gibbon to solicit an interview with Per- 
son. This accordingly took pl^e^ by the inter- 
vention of honest Peter EUneley, aod w^s once re- 
peated, but no acquaintance or further communi- 
cation ensued* Porson was not of a disposition 
to pay court even to the most eminent characters; 
and Gibbon then stood oa the highest pinnacle of 
literary fame, and probably did not take the ne- 
cessary steps to secure Porson's ferther corres- 
pondence. 

With respect to the other brancbei^ of Pw^on's 
ifamily, some errors have found their way intp the 
public prints. Hisi youngei; brother's na<me was 
Thoma?. He is mentioned fir^t, beca^ii^ he re- 
ceived the sanie benefit, with re^spect to. educfMipOi 
under Mr. Hewitt wd Mr. Siiipnaers,, s^ his elder 
b):ot^er, t^e Professor. His t^en^s.w^re thought 
by, np- raea,ns to be inferior ; he wa3 certaipjj' an 
€x<^ller>t scholar, or possessed the faculty of be- 
corning su^h. No. efforts were, bpwevej;, i;^ade^ in 
PIS favour to obtain for hio^ similar a4vantfigea« 
IJe becaipe as3istant to the Rgv^ Mr. iiepworth, 
A very respectable clergyrpap, an(i apaj^tte man^ wJaO' 
kep^t a school first 2^ Wyaiqadham> io. Norfolk^aod 
after waj;ds w^? majt^r of the; fi^ee graflwar school 
at, North walsbaqa* Thcaapas Porspiv QD leaving 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hepwortb, opened a school at Fakenham, 
which is likewise ia Norfolk. Here he married, 
and died young. Tlie second brother, Henry Por- 
son, was not a scholar, but oxi admirable account- 
ant. Mrs. Hawes has already been naentioned.— ■ 
She has five children. The eldest son was for a 
time a member of Benet College, Cambridge; but 
he also had his scruples on the subject of subscrip- 
tion to the articles of the Church of England, and 
declined entering into orders. Though not disin- 
clined to literary pursuits, he thought, and thought 
justly^ that literature as a profession, was but an 
indifferent speculation ; he resolved, therefore, to 
enter into more active life. — He is now at Buenos 
Ayres. 

Now, then, alas ! the moment is come, when we 
are to take a final leave of our illustrious friend.—- 
Whatever were his errors, his failings, and his in- 
firmities, he was, as far as talent, learning, and in- 
tellectual distinction is concerned, a great mast^ 
His loss will ever be deplored by those who inti- 
mately knew him ; and the tenderest regret will, as 
long as life shall endure, be everlastingly excited^ 
when memory brings to the view of him who writes 
this narrative, the instructive, intereisting, and 
pleasing hours spent in his society. 

B 2 Hunc 
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Huqe anum Plunm^ consentiunt 
Doctonim doctissifnuin ftiisse 

. RiCABDUM P0B8ONOM. 

EAN AE TI ^AINHTAI TMEK 

nPO£©EINAl H A<I>EAAI 

ETXAPISTftMES 

EPPflSTE. 
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Non hie Centauros^ non Gorgonas^ Harpyiasque 
Invemes : hombem pagina nostra sapit. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Proceed we next to one whose house Porson 
for a long series of years frequented with more fa- 
miliarity and regular intimacy, than that of almost 
any body else. The expression of regular intimacy 
is deliberately used ; for, in tliis respect, the Pro- 
fessor was particularly wayward. After visiting at 
a friend's house, for perhaps four or five days in 
succession, he would abruptly, and without an/ 
assignable reason, absent himself for as many 
weeks. The individual of whom we are about to 
speak, did not in this respect fare better than his 
neighbours. This individual was 

It appears from the scattered memoranda^ from 
which what follows has been compiled and ar- 
ranged^ that our Sexagtoarians acquaintance with 

bim 
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him commenced in childhood, but different places 
of education, and a different period of residence at 
the university, occasioned a separation for many 
years^ the conncctjon wasjrenewed, on again meet- 
ing in the metropolis. 

His history in few words is this : 

His father was a clergyman, and master of an 
endowed free-school in Yorkshire. He received a 
small number of private boarders into his house, 
which, with the addition of curacies, enabled him 
to live with respectability and comfort. The for- 
tunes of men often turn upon slight hinges, and he 
who has the sagacity to avail himself of the fa- 
vourable opportunities which present themselves, 
without any imputation on bis integrity, is justly 
entitled to esteem and praise. 

The elder Mr. * * * was a very good scholar, re- 
markably quick and intelligent, and, very differ- 
ently from the general herd of mastei s of seed- 
shops and seminaries, by courtesy ydeped board- 
ing schools, his plan of educating his pupils was 
admirable. He knew the right way, and pursued 
it : he was not satisfied with his boys having a sort 
of smattering of this book and the other— what 
Jhey knew, they knew effectually ; for their know- 
ledge was grounded on the most familiar intimacy 
vitb grawTOar. He was ^o of ^ sociable and 

convivial 
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ecHfivivial temper, and exceedingly acceptable to the 
gefitlenien of the neighbourhood. 

Fortunately for him, and, indeed, for his family^ 
he served the curacy of a village (the name is rtovir 
forgotten by the writer), where Lord * * *, who 
married the gay, alas ! too gay, daughter of Lord 

*~ resided. Lord -^ — was ^ at that 

time a great favourite with the Queen ; and, at the 
intercession of bis daughter, his Lordship applied 
to her Majesty for a presentation to a great ahd 
popular seminary, for* the subject of this article. 
The request was granted ; and thus the foundatioiji 
of his future good fortune was permanently laid* 
But this was not all the good > derived to the family 
from this splendid connection. — ^fn process of timc^i 
the old gentleman, wh# well deserved it, obtained 
from the kindness of the same noble family, very 
valuable preferment- Another son also was en- 
abled from the same source to appear with great 
distinction in life, was confidentially and honour- 
ably employed in their affairs, and did at one time 
at least, if not now, represent in parliament one of 
the boroughs in this interest. 

But, to return to l)ur immediate subject. H^ 
passed through the ordinary routine of a public 
school with credit, whence he removed to Cam* 
bridge, acquitted himself Ivith great respectability, 

becaiQie 
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became a fellow of the society, and, at the usual 
period/ entered into orders. He was for a time 
curate of the parish in which some of the relatives 
of that unfortunate India Captain who . perished at 
sea in the Holwell, resided, and he preached on 
that occasion a funeral sermon which he was after* 
wards induced to publish. As far as recotlectiea 
is of avail, the discourse was in every respect highly 
creditable to his sensibility and judgment. A va* 
cancy happening at the public school wher^ he was 
educated, among the under masters, 1^ removed 
thither, and most probably was invited to do so. 
After various gradations, he rose to the chief situa- 
tion, which he retained till his death. He obtained 
tt different times, different pieces of preferment, 
and having always his house full of pupils, in aH 
probability died opulent 

His connection with Porson commenced, at the' 
university, and was only interrupted by that which, 
breaks all human bonds asunder — a summons to 
the grave. Different a« they were in the powers 
of intellect, and attainments of learning, properly 50 
called, though it is by no means intended to insi? 
nuate, that this gentleman's talents and learning 
were not very highly reputable, yet there was a 
certain congeniality of fiiind and sentiment between 
him and Porson, which tended to confirm and ce* 
ment their intimacy. They took the same decided 

line 



line in politics ; both were strenuous advocates, at 
first, at least, of the French Revolution, both asso* 
xiated intimately with its warmest defenders, and 
both were alike sceptical on certain points of eccle- 
siastical controversy. Oi the subject of this article, 
it was facetiously remarked by a Barrister, who wai 
one of his auditors, that having engaged to preach 
at Lincoln's Inn, on Trinity Sunday, he preached 
against the Trinity. But perhaps by this remark 

^o more was intended, than that the preacher did 
not enter very profoundly into the question, but 
rather permitted it to escape in a vapour of gene- 
rality. 

Both these w^orthies were deluded enough to 
think Fox the true lover, and Pitt the decided 

, enemy of his country. But what will not the spirit 
of party do? Now, in our opinion, and in more 
instances than one, Fox was the enemy of his 
country. But we are well aware that these may be 
called prejudices on the otlier side ; and it is not in- 
tended to throw down the glove for political hos- 
tility in this riarradve. To show, however, our 
candour, the following ingenious nonsense is in-, 
serted, which some have given to Porson, others to 
* * *. It is more probable to have been the pro- 
duction of the former, who had a great talent for 
Bplendid trifles ; for trifles they certainly are, even 
when such a genius sports with them. 
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6RACULA ECHUS 

Z>E XBI.I.O ET STATV NATtOKIS. 

tliic adeSy hue ades presti^ resonabilis Echo 

Romanam <y;;^didi — oTadm x^ eXKmi(m, AAAEIN 

AAAEIN. 
Fonan & Gallic^^ polyglotta^ possis loqui i 

O gu*our. 
Et Anglica nostra non sit tibi prorsus igNOTA ? 

NOTA. 

'Ben^, rsr^uvintTCj xxyca — si tibi non dis-PLICET. 

LICET. 

Qaid tibi videtur^ Deal de hocce Gal^co Bello i 

HELL,0. 

Ignoscas^ Cara^ dicendum Aoglic^^ O^ HELL! 

0,HELL! 

Scilicet anctor hujus Belli est ipse AiaBOAOS* 

•0A02. 

Et instrumenta Diabpli boni regis Ministri sunt ? 

I Sunt. 

Jium isti regis Ministri sciunt quid faciunt ? 

SCIUNT. 

,Sed nobb^ vili Plebeculae^ consilia sua dicere NOLUNTf 

NOLUNT. 
Audesne tu^ Dea ! Belli veram dicere cavsam 

AUSIM. 
Equidem pugnari putavi^ prim^ Lib^rtatis aM ORE. 

MilPE! 

SecttDd& 
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Secund6 certam^ e«9e ffro jsao^ CoistitudQNE 

ONE! 

Sic tamen solet i ^im^ crePA^Re* 

; # > 

;. A RE. 

I^riclitari mvigitiin, clamitat Ule yoiwAHPOSi 

AHP02. 

Toy fiaeiKsm, ths No/+iif, tmv £xxX«<ua«i, jovSw NEUEIN. , 

NEW WINE. 
Non aUter, tamea ille Sobrius Dokdassus kxqnLsOLET* 

OLET. 

AXX* •t/T®' Tlvfrkayo®' THTta aWoSexirai tow XOFOTS 

O (500SE. 
£t ipse WYKDHA;ua8 devorat dictaou^f PITTI 

PITY! 
And evea BURKE hioiself now listens to Dundass 

ASS! 
Hinc in Eoxivw, li/xiSEw, tastuaa cbncitatur ODII. 

O, DII ! 
Qui tamen Patriam, at aiuBt, i^uini masum^ ad A MAT. 

AMAT. 
£t enix^ tuetur sacra Anglorum JURA. 

JURA. 
QuJlD), ergo, Angloram Populus ingratus mihi viDETUR! 

' DETUR. 
Ge peuple ne voit pas les miseres de la GUERRE. 

GUERES. 
"Hi Tinfinit^ des maux qui doit s'en SUIVRE 

SUIVRE. . 
Quot, (jusso, sunt mala metuenda pro PaTRIA ? 

TRIA. 
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' *OPA. 
InteDigo : secunda cakmhas erit iNEDIA. 

NH,AIA! 

Kai i rqtm, yoyyvafA,&' rov Xaav a«ro^*PHT02 i 

PHT02. 

Kdci ra XoiVdB rctyQit, 6ta ! apbctnov ra %vf 21 FAN i 

2irAN. 
At causas BeUi nondum dixisti : — ^apert^ loQUERE 

QU^RE. 
Quseram: — a>Xa.^%6u^i^oiiyL€ty%% xci ffoi AOKEL 

AOKEL 
Peut^tre^ on fait k gnerrcj en partie, pour plaire AV** ? 

Au*» 
£t sur tout> pour emp^cher une refonue Des * * ? 

Des * *. 

Ejt pour Stablir un systeme de pure ♦ * ♦ ? 

* * « 

• 

Die mihi^ quia erit bujusmodi Belli eventus'P 

VENTUS. 
Scilicet^ frustrsk tentamus istos subjicere GALLOS ? 

•AAAfiS. 
Precamur ergo Deos^ ut quam maturim^ £niatur cerf* 
AMEN. 

AMEN. 

Whoever was the author of the above facetious- 
ness, was indebted for the idea to a book of no 
connmon occurrence, of which the title is " Lusus 
Imaginis Jocosae sive Echus, a variis Poetis, variis 
Unguis et nunoeris exculti. Ex Bibliotheea Theo- 

ilori 
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dori Dousae, I. F. Accessit M. Schoockii Dissertatia 
de aatura Soni et Ecbus. Ultrajecti. £x officiaa 
JEgidii Roman. Acad. Typog. 1638*** 

. The volume consists of poems^ in the style and 
manner of that above printed, in Greek, Latin, 
Fi'eacbi Italian, Dutch, German, and English ; ^ 
f(u: example : 

Iilcho in Nuptias 

Nobiliss. Viri Henrici Van Eede]^ 

et Nobii. Virginis Dobsjk, qua 

maternum stemma ducit e familia 

Dominonim Van Rebden. 

> . Diq age queni tbalamo deposcit filia Reeden^ 
, ; . Eedenr'^iiVLm thalamo vota parata? rata. 

Num sponsum moresque probes adamabit? ai72<i£^ 

Qualis ei conjunx? res operosa? rosa. 
Quae pestis procul esse velis ? lis — optima virtas 

"Conjugii quae sit, die mihi clamor ? amor. 
Dicite saxa, thori quae spes, num feemina vd mas . 

Mas, At Posteritas quos sibi.dicet avosf 
Vos, Sibi num celebres Downas annectere gaude^,? 

Audet— Quid sponso dicere mane ? mane — 
Num colet Henricus teneram sine labe puellam? 

Ellam — num magnum credet amare ? nuvre^^ 
An mihi tam chari thalami fas dicere civis f 

Si vis — at Musae si fav^nt ? aveani-^ 
* Num candor, doctrina, boni cultura sodalis, 

£t probitans ilii est unica Thais f 075. 

. C. BAEt^VS. ' 
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This Caspar, or Gaspar BarketHs was a ycry 
lejrrned' physician of Antwerp, of whom Vossilia 
says, " DubiiM» Poeta melior an Phiibsophus," 
Many of his works are extan^ and highl|y esteeai6(L 
But, to retnrn to our snfeject 

Let not such of * * ^V surviving friends* asiinay 
peruse this article take offence, when k is asserted 
that he was not the most profound of scholars, nor 
was his taste the finest and most accurate in the 
world ; but he was certainly an excellent teacher, 
and many very eminent scholars have been pro- 
duced under his gjuidance. He was far from defi- 
cient in judgment, was possessed of excellent com- 
mon sense, and was wise enough to turn his &mi- 
liar and intimate connection with Forson to excel- 
lent use« Many a lecturo on the Greek dramas 
has smacked sensibly of the Professor. It is^ not 
known* that he ever wrote any thing by whieh (the 
sermon aibove-naentioned exoepted) his^ inteUectual 
powers, or aequnred attainments, ean be broQght to 
the test. The oration which fottOws in the Ap- 
pendix was undoubtedly of his composition. As 
one of Person's has been exhibited, composed by 
him in very early youth, it should be noticed tliat^ 
the oration subjoined was produced. not a great 
while before *** changed this state for a better* 

They who a^e so disposed wa/f there, if they 
please^ enter into a critical examination . and com* 

t parison 
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parison of the Latinity of these ^ two distinguished 
personages* We have s6iiicg|ail)g else to do. If isf 
not prelieAded to say that the author of this haft 
oration was defective in good taMe with respect tt) 
Uterary composition, but it is rather extraordinary 
t^t so protracted a course of schcrff^tic diseiptiM 
did not create more. One thing is alike remark^ 
able and certain/ and was notorious to the pupili 
in almost every division of their classes, tl^at their ' 
master had no great talent for versification. 'Hiey 
who have seen the Masters of Westminster, of 
Eton, or Harrow, <X)rreet verse exercises, must bi 
well aware of the extreme readiness, fa^lity, and 
precision^ with which a false qucuitity is detected]^ 
aa unpoetical word erased> a better substituted', 
and every part of the rhythm accurately dteter^ ' 
inined. Whereas the learned* man of whom we 
are speaking, made few or no remarks Avhen cor- 
recting verse exercises, and was generally satisfied 
with putting a mark under the mistakes of his 
boobies. This is not intended to depreciate his 
value as a schoolmaster. By no means ; as a mas- 
ter, he had the more useful and valuable qualities, 
though he could not be. said to have had much of 
poetry in his composition. 

It is an old and generally received adage, " a 
man is known by the company he keeps." We 
will not altogether apply this to * * * in the 

present 
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present case, because it is most willingly con 
ceded that he had % great share of niildness and 
l^nevolence in bis temper ; and perhaps it might 
be illiberal to infer, that his kindness to certain in- 
dividuals was the result of an entire congenialit}' 
and community of feeling. We trust that it wa^ 
not, and more particularly with respect to one 
person, hereafter to be mentioned. 

Of the subject of this article, little more remains 
to be said, than that he died prematurely, and 
much lamented by an extensive circle of friends 
^d acquaintance. It does not appeal* that he left 
behind him any thing with the view of publication, 
though among his npanuscripts, particularly when 
his long intimacy with Porson is remembered, there 
^ must probably have been many things well deserv- 
ing of public notice* 



CHAP. 



Altemm genus est eoniin> qui quanquam premuutur sre 
alieno^ dominationem tamen expectant: rerum potiri volutit^ 
litMiores quos quieta republica desperaut, perturbata con* 
sequi se posse arbitrantur* 



. CHAPTER XL. 

jL he individual alluded to in the conclusion of 
the preceding article was 

« 

than whom a more extraordinary character has not 
of late years^ appeared as a candidate for public 
notice. , 

He was born, if we mistake not, in the Island of 
St. Christopher's, in the West-Indies. He was the 
presumed heir to considerable property, but this 
was the subject of legal dispute. In the interval, 
J # • « • # ^j^g ggjjj. tQ England for his education, 

tnd being placed under the care of the late emi- 
nent surgeon, Mr. Bromfield, he was by that gen- 
tleman consigned to Doctor, at that time Mr. Parr, 
VOL, I. S Mr. 
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Mr, Parr having been disappointed in his views of 
succeeding Dr. Sumner in the head mastership of 
Harrow school, had established himself in its vici- 
nity, at Stanmore, whither he brought with him 
many of hb former pupils, sicms of noblemen, and 
other distinguished persons. 

G * * * * * soon gave proofs of the greatest abi- 
lities, and had he, fortunately for himself and the 
world, pursued his natural propensities for lite- 
rary pursuits, he would, beyond all doubt, have 
shone as a star of the first magnitude, an^ avoided 
the miserable fate, which at a premature period, re* 
moved him from the world. But he was all firer— 
a real child of the sun — without deliberation or re- 

r 

flection, without care or thought of remoter coose* 
quences, he yielded implicit]y to tlie first impulse 
of his mind, and was too proud and too lofty to 
retract or recede. Most unluckiiy, ^t the BtioiBent 
when G * * ♦ * * was beginning to fed the eposd^ 
ousness of his intellectual superiority, the poi&wous 
Qnd maiignant seeds of the Fr^ch Revpl^t^oa had 
shewn thejr germs above the surface of ttMp earth, 
99d were advancing to an iil-oqt^ned maturity. Th^ 
^elMsive cry of liberty always iihpresses the youtb'- 
fijil mind with an impatient ardour, s^nd when ppo« 
p^rly disciplined aad restrained, inay afterwaidft 
display itself in the zeal of a sound and honest pa- 
triotism, land evwtually become tiie parunt of eva-y 

wawly 
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manly virtue. But wbea the object of this ardouf 
takes a Mse name and wfong diiection/ wboi zeal 
is misled by an tgtmfatuuSi and not by the genuine 
itame of real liberty— »when the name of Kberty* is 
made the stalidng borsie of ambiticm^ the kurtrument 
of selfish ends and motives, the to<^oltbedema« 
gogue, the whoop of a low and sanguinary tnulti*' 
tude, what great, what dire, and what deplorable 
mischiefs may be expected, we have too disastrous 
a pFO(^ in the source, progress, and history of the 
French Revolution. 

It was this liaise fire which fed J * *♦* G«* ♦ ♦ 
astray, and with no ordinary deviation. It waft 
not like the errer of an inconsiderate young man^ 
who for a time obeys the impulse of some particular 
passion, but on reflection sees his danger, retraces 
his steps, and makes compensation by acknow- 
ledging his indiscretion, and afterwards pursuing 
the safe and straight line of duty. G * * * * ♦ all 
at once, like an unbroken colt, burst every check 
«Dd restraint, and bounded away over hill and 
dale, ttirough woods, over plains and rivers, with 
tfee impetuous and ungovernable fury of the wildest 
buffalo. The word liberty being once sounded kk 
his ears, he dressed up her image in the gaudiest 
hues of a vivid imagination, and bowed before 
ft, with all the devotion of the most superstitious 
idolatry. 

s» U 
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In the iiititrvaly however, but it is not pretended 
to be particularly accurate as to chronological pe- 
riods, G *"•*** * returned to the West»Indies, where 
be married, and had a son and a daughter. There 
be left his wife and childr^ and coming back to 
England^ immediately took an active part in the 
busy and perilous scenes which were then exhi- 
biting. His former and natural love of literature 
was totally forgotten, or rather absorbed* by the 
boundless prospects presented to his political am* 
bition. He had made some preparations to be 
called to the bar, but all ideas of entering upon 
toy profession, were now contemptuously thrown, 
aside, and conventions, corresponding societies, 
committees, delegates, &Cr danced before his dis-. 
turbed fancy, in all the mazes of political confu- 
sion. 

Finally, he became a zealous and active member 
of the Clorresponding Society, and in the year ]793> 
had, what to his infatuated niind appeared no or-; 
dinary distinction, the high honour of being elected, 
with Maqrice Margarot (par npbile fratrum) 
as a delegate to what was absurdly denominated the 
j^itish Convention, which assembled at £din- 
burgjb. 

Here be it permitted to pause awhile, and la- 
|Qent the waywardness of this man's mind. There 
was no eminence in any profession to which he 
. ./ might 
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might not have aspired, and had he pursued any 
other path but the delusive one which obtained his 
partial preference, he might have lived in dignified 
independence, and left a revered and honoured 
name behind him. His temper, it must' be con- 
fessed, was not of the most conciliating kind, and 
like most of the Ipvers of reform, and advocates of 
liberty and equality, he was tyrannical, insolent, 
imperious, &nd overbearing. 

Among his other qualifications, he had consider- 
able theatrical talents, and when very young, per- 
formed the arduoifs character of Zanga in the Re- 
venge, to the admiration and delight, of a numerous 
and very enlightened assembly. 

The individuals with whom he ostensibly lived in 
the greatest familiarity, were his old master. Dr. 
Parr, Mr. (now Sir James) Mackintosh, his oW 
school-fellow, the Historian of Hindostan, Mr. She- 
ridan, Dr. Raine, and the editors of those papers 
more particularly pre-eminent in their opposi* 
tion to the measures of government, and their 
countenance of the French Revolution. 

But it is now well known, that he had other 
unavowed connections; that, }ike JaiSer, he had 
liis midnight divan, where he presided ad Auto« 
cratist His principles gave way, either to the 
contagion of the low and mean berd^ with whom he 

finally 
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finally associated^ or Avere made subservient to his 
political schemes and projects. He once had the 
candour to make this acknowledgment himself; 
but he ultimately threw oflf all regard to decorum ; 
lived in open licentiousness^ and indulged in every 
sensual irregularity. 

His writings of a particular kind were very nu- 
merouSy but chiefly consisted of small pamphFets, 
letters^ and paragraphs ; all of them characterized 
by great vigour and acuteness. His most extensive 
work was entitled^ ^^ A Convention the only Means 
of saving us from Ruin/' which was distinguished 
by its extraordbary boldness, and contemptuous 
disregard of existing authorities. 

The melancholy sequel of his story is well known ; 
but it may be a public benefit, and operate as a 
beacon to the young and unwary, here to recapi- 
tulate It. The writer of this article saw him for 
the l€u;t time, when he was about to take his depar- 
ture for Scotland, to surrender himself for trial. 
He evaded the recollection of an old acquaintance. 
There was a haggard wildness in his looks, a dis* 
order in his air, a sort of despondency in his demea^ 
nour, which made an indelible impression* 

He was for a long time confined in Newgate, on 
his way from Scotland to fulfil his sentence of trans- 
portation to Botany Bay. Here his pride was gra- 
tifiedi, and his mental exacerbation soothed, by a 

. crowd 
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crowd of visitors, some of whom were of no meaiv 
rank. It is singular to say, but the fact is indispu- 
table, that while he was in Newgate, orders for 
Drury-lane Theatre, with the signature of J * * * * * 
Q # # # # # ^gj.^ admitted. This may well excite sur- 
prize, but when this was written, there were many 
living evidences able to bear testimony to th^ fact. 

Another thing too, which may at first view appear 
alike difficult of belief, is, that whilst he was in 
Newgate, Lord Melville (then Mr. Dundas) sent 
to him, and offered to be the instrument of obtain- 
ing his free pardon, on condition of his signing a 
paper, purporting his determination to conduct 
himself for the time to come, as a peaceable and 
quiet subject This he positively and ungraciously 
refused— refused too at a moment, when his health 
was obviously giving way to the irregularities of his 
life, and the perturbation of hjis mind ; when he 
had great reason to think, that he was going to certain 
and inevitable death. 

Various offers of money were made him by pri- 
vate persons : these also he pertinaciously rejected. 
He was well supplied elseiihere. One thing, how- 
ever, unfortunately for himself, he did not refuse, 
namely, that which undermined and finally de- 
stroyed his constitution — he indulged in the fatal 
habit of drinking spirits. He departed for the 
place of Jbis destination, without any ostensible de** 

pressioa 



pression of spirits^ and^ as might be anticipated^ 
he returned no more. 

The writer of this sketch has heard, and so have 
many o^rs, Porson relate a singular anecdote of 
G * * * * ♦. He had occasionally met Porson, but 
though perhaps on one or two topics, there might 
exist something like community of sentiment be* 
tMreen them, intimacy was out of the question. 
G * * * * * was too fierce and boisterous, and had 
of late years too much neglected those pursuits 
which absorbed Porson's attention altogether, to 
make them at all likely to assimilate. 

Porson was one morning at his solitary breakfast 
in the Temple, when G * * * * * called upon him, 
accompanied by a female. He desired permission 
and materials to write a letter. After spending a 
considerable time, in reading, writing, altering, 
and consulting his female companion, he finished 
bis letter, and returning thanks to the Professor, 
took his leave. 

Porson saw no more of him for an interval of 
three years, when (and Porson's accuracy might 
always b^ trusted in what related to memory) on 
that very day three years, precisely the same scene 
was repeated. G * * * * * came a second time, at 
the same hour, accompanied by the same female, 
requested leave and materials to write a letter, con- 
^ul(ed his companion as bpfor^^ and havipg finished 

wh4t 
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what he was about, in like manner took his leave, 
and departed. Porson saw him no more. 

G * * * * * left a son ; by the benevolence of pri- 
vate friends, he was educated at the Charter-house, 
and is now occupied in some of the various branches 
of the law. 



CHAP* 



Desine blanditias et verba potentia quoiMl&m 
Perdere^ non ego sum stultus^ ot ante fui. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

jL he series of biographical sketches is for a time 
interrupted, to revert to the more immediate object 
of this narrative. Another work of considerable 
magnitude, undertaken by the writer of these 
Fragments, was proposed to, and accepted by, 
those most eflfectual patrons of literary men — the 
booksellers. This occasioned on his part a survey 
and examination of those more distinguished per- 
sonages, to whom an introduction had been ob- 
tained from the claim of literary attainments, with 
the view of selecting a patron for this new work. 
After due deliberation, the individual fixed upon 
was H***** w*##*##^ of whom more here- 
after. He was accordingly solicited for the honour 
of his permission to prefix his name to the medi- 
tated publication, and this honour was graciously 
conceded. ' A difiiculty now presented itself. An 
author rising slowly from obscurity, is apt for a 
wliile to be dazzled with the splendour of elevated 

rank, 
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ranky and to feel his powers somewhat depressed 
and awed, in the presence of rank and grandeur. 
There must^ however, be a dedication to this great 
man, the composition of which seemed more diffi- 
cult and more formidable, than the execution of the 
proposed work itself, though of the extent of seve- 
ral volumes. It was, therefore, after many vain 
and unsatisfactory attempts, finally determined td 
call for external aid. This aid was at hand, and 
a Dedication was written by a powerful and friendly 
hand. 

As ihe Dedication itself, and the manner in which 
it was refused, seem to form no incurious literary 
anecdote, the reader, it is hoped, will be amused 
with what follows, and may employ himself, if he 
shall think proper, in endeavouring, from a compa- 
rison and analysis of the style, to discover who the 
friend was that supplied the 

Dedication. 
My Lord, 

Men of learning will see at a glance, and men of 
sensibility will strongly feel the propriety of the 
permission which I have requested, to dedicate 
such a work as * * • * to such a nobleman as the 
Earl of * ♦ *. , 

From the curious researches into antiquities, and 
the elegant disquisitions in criticism which adorn 

the 
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the work I have now the honour to lay before the 
public^ under the protection of your exalted name, 
their minds will naturally be turned towards those 
numerous writings, with which you have enlightened 
and charmed your contemporaries, and in which 
posterity will acknowledge, that the most various 
irrudilion is happily united with judgment the most 
correct, and taste the most refined. 

Like the worthies of whom we read in Greek 
and Roman story, you find in old age a calm and 
dignified consolation from the continuance of those 
studies, which, with the lustre of high birth, and 
amidst the fascinating allurements of ambition^ 
you, my Lord, have devoted a long and honoura- 
ble life to the calmer and more injgenuous pursuits 
of literature. 

Perhaps, my Lord, you feel new affiance in the 
wisdom of your choice, when you reflect on the 
peculiar circumstances of the times, which, big 
as they haVie been with awful events, and fatal as 
tliey may be to the fairest forms of society, leave * 

• Aliter. 
Leave in the sacred retreats of science some shelter to 
ymae arid good men, disgusted with the view of surrounding 
crimes, and alarmed at the prospect of impending woes. 

Or thus. 
Leave some shelter to the contemplative scholar and the 
dispassionate philosophist* 
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k die sacred retreats of science some shelt^ to the 
human mind, disgusted with the view of human 
crimes, and damped with the prospect of human 
woes. 

I have the honour to be, &c. &c. 



But all this would not do. The noble Lord de- 
clined all these fine things, in the following letter. 
Oh si sic omnia. 



I do beg and beseech you, my good Sir, to for- 
^ve me, if I cannot possibly consent to receive 
liie Dedication you were so kind and partial as to 
propose to tne. I have, in the most positive and 
almost uncivil manner, refused a Dedication or two' 
latelyl Compliments on virtues which the pet^ons 
addressed, like me, seldom possessed, are happily 
exploded, and laughed out of use. 

Next to being ashamed of having good qualities" 
bestowed upon me to which I should have no title, 
it would hurt me to be praised for my erudition, 
which is most superficial, and on my trifling writ- 
ings, all of which turn on most trifling subjects. 
Tliey amused me while writing them, may have^ 
amused a few persons, but have nothing solid enough 
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to prenerve tbem from being forgotten with other 
things of as light a nature. 

I would not have your judgment called in ques* 
tion hereafter, if somebody reading yoiir work 
should ask, " What are these writings of Lord 
Orford which this author so much commends ? 
Was Lord Orford more than one of the mob of 
gentlemen who wrote with ease ?" Into that class 
I must sink, and I had rather do so imperceptibly, 
than be plunged down to it by the interposition of 
the hand of a friend^ who could not gainsay the 
sentence. 

For your own sake, my good Sir, as well as in 
pity to my feelings, who am sore at your ofiGsring 
what I cannot accept, restrain the address to a 
mean (sic J inscription. You are allowed to be an 
excellent * * ♦ ♦, How unclassic would a Dedi- 
cation in the old fashioned mann^ appear^ if yott 
had published * * *^ and had ventured to prefix 
a Greek or Latin Dedication to some modern 
Lord, with a Gothic title ! 

Still less had these addresses been in vogue at 
Rome, would any Roman author ; have inscribed 
his work to Marcus, the incompetent son o( Cicero, 
and tell the unfortunate ofispring of so ^eat a man 
of bift high birth and declension of ambition. It 
would have excited a laugh on poor Marcus, who^ 
whatever may have been said of him^ had more 

sense 
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sense th^n to leave proofs ta the public of his ex# 
treme inferiority to his father* 

I aoi^ dear Sir, ivith great regard. 

Your much obliged, 

[And I hope by your compliance with 'my earnest 
request to be your much more obliged] 

And obedient humble servant 






Another Dedication was submitted to the noble^ 
Lord's deliberation, but neither did this altogether 
satisfy him, as appears from the following express 
lion of his opinion. 

Dear Sir, v 

I scurce know how to reply to your new flattering 
proposal. I am afraid of appearing guilty of af^ 
fected modesty, and yet I must beg your pardon, 
if I most sincerely and seriously entreat you to 
drop all thoughts of compUmentii^ m^ and my 
house and collection* If there is truth in man, it 
would hurt, not give me satisfaction. 

If ynu could see my heart, and know what I tiiink 
of myself, you w^uld ti^e convinced that I think 
my s^ unworthy of praise, and am so £ur from set<^ 

8 ting 
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ting value oil ftny thing I hare done, that conld I 
recall time, and recommence my life, I have long 
been persuaded, that, thinking as I do now, nothing 
lyould induce me to appear on the stage of the 
public. 

Youth, great spirits, vanity, some flattery, (for I 
vf3S a Prime Minister's son) had made me believe 
I had some parts, and perhaps I had some, and on 
that rock I split ; for how vast the distance between 
some parts and genius, original genius, which I 
confess is so supremely my admiration, and so ho* 
nest is my pride, for that I never deny, that being 
conscious of not being a genius, I do not care a 
straw in which rank of mediocrity I may be placed. 
I tried before I was capable of judging myself, but 
having carefully examined and discovered my ex- 
trefiie inferiority to the objects of my admiration^ 
I have passed sentence on my trifles, and hope 
nobody will tliink better of them than I do myself^ 
i^id then they will soon obtain that oblivion, out of 
which I wish 1 had never endeavoured to emerge. 

All this I allow, Sir, you will naturally doub^ 
yet tlie latter part of my life has been of a piece 
with my declaration. I have not only abandoned 
my mistaken vocation, but have been totally silent 
to some unjust attacks, because I did not choose 
my name should be mentioned when I could help 
it. It will be therefore indulgent in a friend, ta 

let 
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Idt 100 paaa Away unnoticed as I wi$h, and I should 
be a hypocrite indeed, (which indeed I am not) if 
it were possible for me to receive compliments from 
a gentleman, whose abilities I respect so much as 
I do yours. I must have been laying perfidious 
snares for flattery, or I must be sincere. I trust 
your candour and charity will at least hope I am 
the Uttter^ and that you will either punish my dissi- 
mulation, by dbappointing it, or oblige roe, as you 
will assuredly do,, by dropping your intention. ; I 
am perfectly content with the honour of your friend- 
ship, and beseech you to let these be the last lines 
that I shall have occasion to write on the disagree- 
able subject of * * *. 

' Dear Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

# ♦ # * 

Means were contrived to appease the appreheni- 
sions and satisfy the scruples of the venerable Peer. 
The work was published under the sanction of his 
name, and is now out of print 

That he did like the Dedication in its ultimate 
form, appep.rs from the following. 

Dear Sir, 
I beg a thousand pardons for not returning your 
Preface, which I like much, and to which 1 could 
TBt. I. T find 
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find but one very slight correction to make, which 
I have marked with pencil. But I confess I waited 
anxiously for an assurance from you, that you would 
suppress the intended Dedication; which I should 
have been extremely sorry to have seen appear. 
I have this moment received that promise, and am 
infinitely obliged by your compliance. 

I shall be in town on Saturday, and happy to see 
you in Berkeley-square, when you shall have a mo- 
ment to bestow on 

Your obedient servant, 

» « • # 



MiAP« 



Auimus quocl perdidit 6ptat> 
Atque in praeterita se totus imagine versoL 



CHAPTER XLIIL 

Our Sexagenarian knew and saw Lord^***^ 
itiuch and often, both before and after he came ta 
the title, the accession to which (whatever and 
however just may have been the inoputatioii on 
bis vanity) most assuredly was a vexation to him 
rather than a pleasure. The first introduction of 
the parties in question to each other, was at one of 
those evening parties, contemptuously denominate^ 
JBlue Stocking Club, There was rqftlly nothing in 
these assemblies to provoke or. justify contempt, 
for they in fact consisted of a considerable number 
of very accomplished persons of both sexes, andl 
except that the entertainment wa^ confined to Con? 
versation^ with the occasional introduction of 
piusic, they were cheerful, interesting, and tlie 
vehicle of circulating much curious information on 
subjects of literature and science. The principal 
persons were Mrs. Carter, Mrs* Montague, Horace 

T S Walpole, 
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Walpolc, Sir Charles Blagderi, the Miss Baillies, 
Lady Louisa Macdonald, the Miss Berries, Lady 
Herries, Mrs. John Hunter, the two Messrs. Ly- 
sons, Mr. (now Sir Everard) Home^ Aleppo Russel, 
and a great many other vpry considerable persons 
both as to rank and talent. One of the piincipal 
houses of resort for these meetings, was John 
Hunter's, and the old Philosopher himself occa- 
sionally mingled with tlie party, and enjoyed the 
social conversation. 

The first place, however, was, by a sort of cora- 
ition consent, whenever be appeared among them^ 
which was very often^ assigned to H ? Jt i * f 
W ^^ t ? ? S* He weU deserved the distinctio% 
on such occasions at least Hi^ resources of aneo* 
dote were inexhaustible ; his mode of communi- 
cating whfet be knew, was easy, gracious, litid cile- 
gant, as tran be imagined. He was the last of the old 
ischool^ after the death of the venerable Earl Bathursf, 
^ who, when he left the world, seems hot to have had a 
siirviving friend, to record his various talents and 
accomplishments* Yet Lord Bathurst was a nobl^ 
man of no ordinary attainments, of admirable taste^ 
acute discernment, and great learning. When in 
the decline of life, find bis sight began to fail him, 
his relation and chaplain, the pr^tent Bisb^ of 
Norwich, used to read the classics to him. The 
]^sbop 13 kn6wn to be an excellent seholiEur, yet 
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Lord fiatbarst would every now and tbeA stop him) 
and say, ^* Harry, you read that passage as if you 
did not understand k ; let me hear you read it 
agftin." He would then, with the greatest preci- 
iwon, explain any difficulty which might have oc- 
curred, and was pleased with the opportunity of 
communicating what he knew. 

The reader, it is hoped, will excuse this digres- 
«ion in favour of a great and good man; but it is 
timetoretumtoH***** W******* 

As far as verbal communication went, or com- 
munication of what he retained in his piembry, 
availed, all his stores were at th^ service of literary 
inen, and many of our modern {)opular books ow^ 
much of their zest and interest to this sort of assist- 
ance received from Lord * ♦ ♦ *. Among others, 
Pennant's London was very particularly indebted 
to his '^ Reminiscences." The Messrs. Lysons will 
doubtless not deny their obligations of a similar 
kind, nor Mr. Nichols; nor would the late Mr. 
Gough, nor Michael Lort, nor Michael Tyson, nor 
a great many others. Further than such commu- 
nication, with perhaps the exception of a scanty 
dinner at Strawberry-hill, there is no instance oa 
record of his liberality having proceeded. He cer- 
tainly was proud of being considered as a sort of 
patron of literature, and a friend to literary men, 
>ut he did not choose to purchase the pre-eminence 

at 
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at « higher price than a little flattery and prfdse, 
and a pudding neither over large nor over solid. 

Here two anecdotes occur not to be forgotten, 
Upop one occasion, ^ gentleman of no small liter 
rary distinction, who had ^ sort of general in^ 
vitation to his Villa, was induced by a fino 
summer morning to pay his respects to Ix)rd Of 
On his arrival, he was kindly greeted, and invited 
to stay and dine. The invitation was accepted. 
The noble Lord rang bis bell, ^nd on the appearr 
ance of his Swiss, enquired what therp was for din- 
ner. *^ Hashed mutton, niy Lord," was the reply. 
^^ Let there be hashe4 mutton for two, as Mr. * * * 
is to dine with me," In a very s^ort time, thp 
Swiss returned with a long face — *^ My Lord, therp 
is only hashed muttpn for one." The visitor made 
his apologies, engaged to come again at ?. 

more favourable opportunity^ and left T m 

impranms.^^-^l^ . B. His Lordship's servants werp 
always on board-wages. 

The other anecdote is not much less whimsical, 
and this relates to the writer himself. 

On his first invitation to dinner with his Lprdr 
6hlp, he accompanied Mr. K. There were up 
other guests. The Sexagenarian presumed that be 
should for once enjoy the luxury of a, splendid din- 
ner, and prepared hiniself accordingly. Dinner 
^aS served, when to th^ poor author's aslpnjsh- 
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menty one dish only smoked upon the noble board, 
and that too, as ill luck would have it, was a species 
of fish not very agreeable to the palate of the guest. 
He waited, however, in patience, and the fish was 
succeeded by a leg of mutton. Wae worth the 
man, who, in the pride and naughtiness of his heart, 
presumes to say any thing to the disparagement of 
a leg of mutton. The author, however, thought 
that he might have leg of mutton at home, and 
taking it for granted^ that at a nobleman's table, 
a second course would succeed, where there would 
be some tit- bit to pamper his appetite, he was 
very sparingly helped, Alas ! nothing else made 
its appearance. " Well then,'* exclaimed the dis- 
appointed visitor, " I must make u^ with cheese." 
His Lordship did not eat cheese. So to the great 
amusement of his companion, the poor author re- 
turned hungry, disconcerted, and half angry. He 
was, however, regaled on his arrival in Russel- 
•street with a roast duck. 

With respect to Chatterton, the less, perhaps, 
that is said the bettier. We are certain of two 
things, that Chatterton made application to him * 
for assistance, communicating, at the sa^pe time, 
testimonies of his necessities, and of his talents. 
In return, he received — nothing. 

The Rev. Mr. L * ''^ * * * was his cbaplain,^ but 
it does not appear thiat he either gave him any .pre- 
fenii^nt, or used his interest to procure aay thing 

for 
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for him. He did once indieied put hitpself a Unle 
out of his way. Being called upon to ask a living 
for a poor clergyman, who, as he confessed, had 
claims upon him, he wrote the following letter to 
the Commissioners of the Qreat Seal, at a parti- 
cular period, when 9 Lord Chancellor had pot yet 
Ibeen appointed. 

" To the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, 

^* The Earl of ♦ * * * *^ not presuming oa 
paving any claim to ask any favour of the Lords 
^Commissioners, per triBspassing so far, hopes thek 
Lordships will not think he takes too great a liberty 
in this address : but having been requested to give 
an attestation to the character and merit of a very 
worthy clergyman, who is a suitor to their Lord* 
ships for the vacant living of * * * *, Lord ***** 
cannot help bearing his testimony to the deserts of 
* * ♦ *, whose virtues, great learning, and ahili* 
ties, make him worthy of preferment, which are in- 
ducements with Lord ***** to join his mite to 
' th^se far more interestiinig recommendations, whid) 
be hopc^ Will plead his pardon with their Lordships 
for troubling them by this intrusion." 

Thb'was a true courtiers letter^ and as such it 
was |»>n8idered by the Lords Commissioneii^, who 
returned a civil answ^r^ and bestowed Jthe prefer- 
ment 
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ment elsewhere. Yet let us be permitted here to 
make an observation on the short-sightedness of 
miui, and the limited penetration of the greatest 
human sagacity. Our disappointments are always 
in proportion to our h(^es ; and as the eicpecta^tion 
from such an interposition was very great, sp was 
the mortificadon and regret which accompanied the 
refusal. Yet had the petitioner, in the above in* 
stance, obtained what he so ardently hoped and 
so eagerly expected, it would eventually have 
proved a severe injury and real misfortune. It 
would necessarily have removed him from the the- 
atre on which he was progressively advancing to. 
reputation, and where his exertions subsequent|ry 
obtained far ^eater and more desireable advaii* 
H^es. 



CHikP. 



Comis convivis nunquam inclamare clientes^ 
Ad famulos nunquam tristia verba loqui ; 
' Ut placidos morefi^ tranquiUos sic cole manei, 
Et cape ab * * * munus— Amice Vale. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

About thU period, the fever of the French Rc- 
Tolptioii was beginning to manifest its effects, in 
some of those horrible paroxysms of frenzy, which 
produced crimes that will for ever throw a stain 
upon the pages of French history. The alarm was 
contagious, and, in every part of Europe, infected 
the serious, reflecting, and, more particularly, the 
aged part of tlie community. In this country it 
was verily believed, that the apprehension of seeing 
the French atrocities perpetrated among us, acce- 
lerated the death of many individuals. The ami- 
able and excellent Mr, C * * *, endured such 
extreme and constant anxiety on this head, that it 
greatly disturbed his tranquillity, threw a gloom 

over 
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fiuer his ordioary occupations and pursuits, under* 
mined his health, and hastened his dissolution. 

Neither did Lord * * * * escape the panic. — 

jHow great and serious was the perturbatioji of his 

• itiindi will sufficiently appear from the following 

I/^tterSy which, in other respects ^ho, appear to be 

worth preserving. 

Sept. 24, 1792. 

You do me too much honour, dear Sir, in pro- 
posing to me to furnish you* with observations on 
^ ^ * which you are so n)uch more capable of ex- 
ecuting yourself. I flatter myself you do not think 
me vain en3ugh to attempt it. Your own learning, 
and your familiarity with all the classic authors^ 
render you more proper for the task than any man. 
I, on the contrary, am most upqualified. It is long 
/since I have . been conversant with classic litera- 
ture—Greek I have quite forgotten; but, above 
all, I hoU Seventyrfive so debilitating an age to 
whatever may have been taken for parts, and have 
80 Ipng pitied authors of Sepilia, that I am sure i 
will not degrade your work by mixing my dregs 
with it; nor, by your good nature and good. breed- 
ing, lay you under the difficulty of admitting or re- 
jecting ^hat you^ probably would find unworthy of 
]mog adopted. I have great satisfaction in ri^acl- 
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iog wha* yau write ; but beg to be excused from 
writing for you to read. 

Most eitfcirely do I agree with yoa, Sir, on all 
French politics, and their consequences here-^it'is 
indeed to be forced to call assassinations and mas-* 
Bacres, politics. It is my opinion, like yours, that 
homicides should be received no where, much less 
monsters who proclaim rewards for murderers.— 
What can put a stop to such horrors sooner than 
shutting every country upon earth against unparal- 
leled criminals ? 

There may be incbnveniencies, no doubt, from a 
▼ast influx of the present poor refugees, but I con- 
fess I see more advantages. They will spread their 
own, and the calamities of their country — a neces- 
sary service, when some newspapers, paid by Jaco- 
bin, perhaps by Presbyterian, money, labour to de- 
fend, or conceal, or palliate such infernal scenes, 
Vhich can only be dong by men who wojld kindle 
like tragedies here. The sufferers that arrive, 
many being conscientious ecclesiastics^ must, I 
should hope, be a warning to the Catholics in Ire- 
land not to be the tools of the Dissehfers there, 
and of anotlier use they may certainly be : they 
Will be the fittest and surest detectors of :heir dia- 
bolic countrymen, who are labouring misciief here, 
both openly and covertly. Of their covet trans- 
Ections we have a ^oomy proof in tlie Drawr, who,. 

having 



having subscribed a guinea to the defence of Po- 
land, and redeinanding it, received a guinea's worth 
of Paine's pamphlet in return. This fact evinces 
that the opening of that subscription was not, as it 
seemed to be, the most ridiculously impotent at» 
tempt that ever was made, but a deep-laid plan of 
political swindling. Had it produced a thousand 
or five thousand pounds, it would have rem<}ved 
Mount Athos as soon as have stopped one Russian 
soldier. No ! under colour of pity toward^ the ho* 
nest and to be lamented Poles, it is evident that il 
was a scheme for raising a new sum for dissemi- 
nating sedition, and therefore I wish the vile trick 
might be made public. — It may warn well meaning 
persons against being drawn into those subscrip- 
tions ; and such a base trick of swindling sboi^4 
be laid open and exposed in severe terms. 

I am just going to General ♦ * ♦ for a few 
4ays, and am, 

V Dear Sir, 

Your most sincere and obliged 

Humble servant. 



# « * « 
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I agree most sincerely and sadly with you, Dear 
Sir, in being shocked at the latnentablei change of' 
scene , but am far from knowing more than yolu 
do, which are general reports ; nor whether there 
have been other causes than the evident, constant 
deluge, which have annihilated, for all good pur- 
poses, the Duke of Brunswick's army. It is not 
less horrid to hear that the abominations of France, 
which had made us so rich, and promised such se- 
curity to us, should now tend to threaten us with 
something of similar evils. I say with something, 
for, till this year, I did not conceive human nature 
capable of going such execrable lengths as it has 
done in France ; and therefore I grow diffident, and 
dare not pronounce any thing impossible. Butg 
alas!^th^ subject is too vast for a letter. — May 
our apprehensions be too quick — may a favourable 
turn happen! Foresight and conjecture^^we find 
are most fallible ; and I have on all emergencies 
.found them 50. In my long life I have seen very 
black asras, but they vanished, and the sky cleared 
again. ^ 

I am very sorry I cannot directly accept the 
kind offer you and Mn K« are so good as to 

mak« 
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make me, but you shall hear frem me again as soon 
as I am sure of my own movements. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Most sincerely, 

« « « « 



Extract from a Letter ^ dated 

Nov. 2, 1792- 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your information on the \wo 
Latin words, and am persuaded you are perfectly 
right : Xenophon might be so too, in his solution 
of the Spartan permission of robbery. As he was 
very sensible, it is no wonder he tried to explain sa 
seemingly gross a contradiction, as an allowance of 
theft, where there was a community of property. 

But, to say the truth, I little regard the assert 
Uons of most ancient authors, especially in their 
accounts ef other countries than their own ; and 
even about their own, I do not give them implicit 
credit. They dealt little in the spirit of criticism, 
information was difficult to be obtained, nor did 
they pique themselves on accuracy, but set down 
whatever they heard, without examination. With 

many 



many c^ libe eontrary advantages, how little falstorkt 
truth is to be gleaned eren now \ 

I wish the report of the delivery of the King 
and Queen of France were not still unauthentic 
cated. t>ne did wish to believe it, not only for their 
sakes, but as some excuse for the otherwise inex- 
plicable conduct of the King of Prussia.-— He still 
wants a Xenophon ; so do the Austriaos too, who, 
with four times his numbers, do not make quite so 
sagacious a retreat 

♦ *#*## Vain-glory shall not be 
One of my last acts. Visions I have certainly had,. 
but they have been amply dispelled, I have seen 
a noble seat built by a very wise man, who thought 
he kad reason to expect it would remain to his pos* 
tarity, as long as human foundations do in the ordi- 
nary course of things ; alas ! Sir, 1 have lived to 
be the last of that posterity, and to see the glorious 
collection of pictures, that were the principal orna- 
inents of ^the house, gone to the North Pole, and 
to have the house remaining^ half a ruin, on my 
brads. 

Forgive me, dear Sir, for dwelling so long on 
this Article ; not too long for my gratitude, which 
is perfect, but perhaps too full on my own senti- 
ments. But how could I do otherwise than opea 
my mind to so obliging a friend, from whom I cad- 
pot conceal weaknesses, to which both my natur* 

'3 and 
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and my age have made me liable ? But they have 
not numbed my senaibility ; and, while I do exists 
I shall be» 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, &c. 

* « «. 

Nov. 17, 1793. 
Dear Sir^i 

I have been so much out of order for near four 
months, that quiet is absolutely necessary to me ; 
and I have remained here, to avoid everything 
that could agitate or disturb me, French politics 
especially, which are so shockuig, that I avoid all 
discussion of them as much as possible, and have 
quite declined seeing any of the Emigres in my. 
neighbourhood, that I may not hear details* Some 
of the most criminal have, indeed, brought swift 
destruction on themselves ; and, as they have ex- 
ceeded all former ages in guilt, we may trust they 
will leave a lesson to mankind that will prevent 
their fury from being imitated* Pray excuse' my 
paying more than that I am. 

Dear Sir, 
Yours most sincerely, 

# * #• 

*. • 

V^i» h U Many 
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M Any letters, of course, p^sed in the interval ; 
but the next w^jich presents itself a$ worthy af 
attention, is the following : 

Dear Sir, 

Yott would have heard of me before this time, 
but I have not been well since I came hither, and 
I ^ijQ going to London to-morrow, for a few days, 
as I am sorry to say the atmosphere of the town 
ngrees better with me thon the air of the country; 
fit least, I find that change now and then is of ^ise^ 
jHow^ver, I think of comiog back op Monday, and 
if y^ott ha¥e half an hour to spare belore that day, 
I shall be very glad to sec y^u in Beiieley-sqaave. 

I BLpproye extremely of **♦♦♦*, and its tem* 
per, which will contribute to establish its reputation ; 
tfiough I do not doubt but be will somelMies be 
provoked to sting those who would wield ^iaggere, 
if they dared.— ^Though perhaps ridieule may have 
Vioiie effeet than nettles^^-^Teacii the people to 
kuigh ^t ineendiaries, and they will hiss, -Mid aot 
l^uzza them. Montesquieu's brief answer to tlHi 
critics of his Esprit de# Loix; and Voltaire's 3faovt 
Summary of the No^ivelle Eloise, were more felt 
and tasted than regular confutations, and are oftenciT 
resumed ; for the world does not supply readers 
^nou^ for tbfi daily mass of new publications : it 

l^u&t 
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must expect to be diverted, I mean at times, for It 
has Qot quick digestion enough to feed long oa 
.solid food only. Nay, men who have smse tp 
comprehend sound reasoning, are top few and top 
sedate to tilimpet the reputation of grave authors ; 
and by pronouncing just and temperate judgments, 
(for such men do not exaggerate^) they excite i^ 
curiosity in the herd of idle readers. The de^peit 
works that have become standards, owe their ,cha* 
cracters to length of time ; but periodic publicatipi:^ 
vm$t make rapid impression, or are shoved a3i4% 
by their own tribe ; and to acquire pppulari^, piu^t 
gain noisy voices to their side. This is not ^ 
ifioost eligible ; but as the object of Ihe * * *^, is to 
}serve his country by stemming error, and exposing 
cits apostles, the favour of the multitude must he 
gained, and it is necessary to tickle them .befoi)e 
lliey will bite# 

I am. Dear Sir, 

Yours mpst sincerely, 



jLord * * •* retaiii^, to the latest period of hjs 
(life, his vivacity pf omyersadon and powj^ f^f 
memory. The last anecdote which our Sexi^^ 
4arian heard him relate, ni^as his ie^plaininjv itiic 
jffi^m ^bi^h io£luQ«d him tOiSfi^ ifor.atQwii xm- 

vfi denc9 
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dence in Berkeley-square. In the time of Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole it was the established etiquette that, 
the prime minister returned no visits : it tnay pro- 
bably be so now. But, on his leaving office, Sir 
Robert took the earliest opportunity of visiting his 
friends ; and one morning he liappened to pass, for 
this purpose, through Berkeley-square, the whole 
'of which had actually been built whilst he was 
minisler, and he had never before seen it. He 
stopped the coachman, and desired to know where 
be was. — ^This incident alone prevailed upon his 
son, Horace, to take the first opportunity which 
toffered, of purchasing a mansion in this place. 

Ohe of his amusements in the latter part of hk 
life, was to preserve all the seals of the numerous 
letters he received, in a china vase, which was 
placed upon his writing-table. Once a week he 
examined them carefully, and putting aside such as 
were remarkable or curious, he destroyed the rest ; 
and tlius, as he observe^, he obtained, on easy 
(ermS; a curious collection of antique seals and 
gems. 

His breakfast service was of very beautiful 
Dresden china, which he never would permit any 
-of the domestics to touch. — He always washed 
them, and put them away himself. 

His Lordship was applied to in a very leompli- 
jnentury letter from the late ,and last King of Po- 
land^ 
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land, for a set of his Anecdotes of Painting, It 
was not till this occasion presented itself, that he 
had any idea of the scarcity or value of the books, 
which he printed at Strawberry Hill. 

The only copy he had was interleaved, and full 
of naarginal notes, additions, and corrections. He. 
M'Ould often good humouredly relate the extreme 
difficulty he found in procuring a copy of thq 
work, suitable, as to condition, to the rank of the 
Royal petitioner for it, as well as the chagrin he ex^ 
perienced in being obliged to purchase it at the 
enornDous price of forty guineas. 

The only classical work Lord ♦ ♦ ♦ prints, 
was a beautiful edition of Lucan. The proof 
sheets were corrected by Cumberland, and consi* 
derable pains were bestowed upon it ; nevertheless, 
though exceedingly scarce, and of high price, it is 
in no very great estimation for its accuracy. 

His establishment at his villa was not very 
splendid ; nor had his lordship a very high cha- 
racter for hospitality. It was facetiously saiU 

by an author, who went to dine at — , 

on invitation, that he returned as he went — exceed<r 
ingly hungry. He had, howeyer, his gala days, 
when splendour went hand in hand with plenty. 
But bis servants were on board-wages ; and when 
alone, his Lordship lived on the very humblest 
fare, drinking only water. He was a dreadfui 

' martyr 
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i^aityr to the gout, and the chalk-stones on his 
fingers were distressing to see ; he held his pen with 
difficulty between his first and second finger. On the 
first symptoms of the .approach of gout, he plunged 
his feet into cold water — by many thought a most 
desperate experiment, but from which he, of 
course, either received benefit, or conceived that 
be did. 

He was, in the truest sense of the word, a per- 
fect courtier. He was consummately insincere; 
and would compliment and flatter those in convert 
sation, whom, in his correspondence, he sneered at 
imd abused. This was, in a more particular man- 
her, the case with some literary acquaintances^ who, 
when be wanted their aid and information in the 
]^osecution of any pursuit, were ostensibly very 
high indeed in his esteem; but, when he had 
got all he wanted, were either noticed with cold* 
jiess, or made objects of his ridicule and contempt, 
This was remarkably the fact with respect to Ri- 
<fhaTd Gough, and Cole of Milton. 

He was accustomed to speak pf those admirable 
specimens of satire, the Baviad and Masviad, in 
terms of rapture : his expression was, '' it is so 
soothing.*' At the same time, more than one of 
the objects of that satire were among his " dearest 
friendsi" and complimented by him on their poetic 
iaJenttTf 

On 
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On the first appearance of Dr, Darwin's cele- 
brated poem on " The Loves of the Plants," h^ 
was extravagant in his commendation of it — " we 
had seen nothing equal to it since the time of 
Pope." His Lordship's admiration of it cooled 
afterwards. He certainly had an elegant taste for 
poetry ; and his smaller compositions of this kind, 
are models in their way. He had no great ex- 
tent of capacity, and very little learning; but h^ 
was undoubtedly a most entertaining companion, 
and a very polished and accomplished gentleman. — 
So much for H. We^^'^^^^'^ 
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Tu procerum de stirpe solus praegressus et ipsotj 
Unde genus clarae nobilitatis erat^ 

Ore decens^ bonus ingenio, facuudus — et omm 
Dexteritate vigens. 



CHAPTER XLV. 
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Lord L o%i f/^^^^'^^^S''^ 

As the reader has been introduced among the 
nobility^ it may be permitted to linger with them a 
little longer, and pay a tribute of respect, esteem, 
and gratitude to one nobleman, who was learned 
himself, and a real friend and patron of learning iu 
others. — Such was Lord L. 

This appears no unsuitable opportunity of 
making mention of an Opus Magnum^ in which the 
Sexagenarian was very materially concerned, and 
which, as well it might, had the countenance of the 
Nobleman of whom mention is about to be made,^ 
and of every other real friend of the constitution of 
kis country in church and state. 

There 
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Tliere was a time in England, and a dire titnt 
it was, Avhen the contagion of the French revolutioa 
had so infected oqr purer atmosphere, that the dis«» 
loyal, ill-designing, and more profligate part of th« 
community, dared to use the language of violence, 
and/ of menace, to overawe and intimidate those 
whose sentiments they knew to be adverse to their 
own ; who had the presumption to prophesy, that 
^* church and state prejudices were coming to a 
speedy issue in this country ;" who had the inso*- 
lence to use all their efforts to check and suppress 
the circulation of what the honest advocates of 
truth and order, wrote and published in vindication 
of their principles ; and even proceeded so far as 
to bold out threats to the individuals themselves^ 
whom they affected, with equal absurdity and im- 
pertinence, to denominate ** Alarmists*" 

.A sevenfold shield was wanted, beneath the pro- 
tection of which, the insidious and poisonous darts 
of the assailants might be repelled, and the wea- 
pons of those who fought for the good old caos^ 
fnight be wielded with boldness and due effect 

Before this, the channels of communication with 
the public were preoccupied by a faction; the pure 
streams of tri!ith were either obstructed in their 
progress, or contaminated in the very source ; the 
representation^ exhibited of things as they actually 
inrere, by jhe faithful pencils of loyalty and true 

patriotbaij 
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ridiculed, and treated with every mark of ignominy. 

This powerful shield was at length produced; 
it was formed with no ordinary skill and labour, 
and proved of no common strength. From this 
auspicious moment^ matters began to assume a 
very different aspect Religion and loyalty were 
enabled to defy, and to rise victorious over infide- 
lity and anarchy. The strong clear voice of truth 
was heard^ and virtue triumphed. 

The subject is seducing; and memory lingei*p 
viith pride and fondness on the eventful period. 
Public gratitude followed the manifestation of puhr 
lie benefit. The individuals who most distinguished 
themselves in the effectual extension of this shield^ 
as well as by the ardour, and fortitude, and dexte^ 
lity with tt^hich they used the weapons entrusted 
to them by their country, were not suffered to go 
without their reward. But the most grateful of 
all distkictionS) were the praises of such men as 
the venerable Archbishop Moore ; the protection, 
and countenance^ and friendship of a Pitt, of 
Bishops Barrington, Porleus, Tomline; the cour- 
tesies of a Windham ; and the friendship of a 
Xotighbofougb. 

Of political connections, prejudices^ and pur^ 
siiitSf it is not here intended to say any more — tq 
dio sb| would open fyx too wide a field j; yet one 

remark 
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remark ought fo be made with respect to this Nobte 
I^ord, that he was not the less reluctant to serve a 
man of learning, from the circumstance of hk 
differing in opinion materially from himself oq 
certain political questions of great magnitudei 
For example, nothing is more notorious than tbQ 
warm, strenuous, and active; part which Lord 
Loughborough took against Mr. Hastings ; yet be 
pot only endured, but admitted to his table, and^ ia 
3ome degree, to his confidence, those who he 
well knew had been z^^ous advocates of that illus^ 
trious personr- had spoken, written, and, if we may 
30 say, had fought in his bebdf. Other instance^ 
might be adduced. 

Perhaps he is the only Lofd Chancellor, at least 
of modem times, who gave preferment to literary 
men^ merely as such, and with no other introdac-^ 
tion or recommendation than the merit of tfaek 
{)ublications. His predecessor^ Thurlow, had the 
character of being friendly to literary men ; but 
there is no example on record of his tmving aqted 
nvith similar, and, if the expression be warranted 
tvitii such disinterested liberality, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Bishop Horsley alone. He gave, 
indeed, to mSIex tjie translator of ^schylus, a pre^ 
bendal stall in the Cathedral Church of Norwictt; 
but this gentleman had the additional claim of 
Jiaying been his schoolfellow, ^t the very seminary 
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of which he was afterwards master, namely, 5£iiiii^^W 
in Norfolk. Even on this occasion, he did not act 
very graciously. 

Mr. P. on receiving notice of the favour in- 
tended for him, immediately came to town, to make 
personal acknowledgments of bis gratitude. He 
called several times at Thurlow's house, but could 
never obtain admission ; at length, he applied to 
bis friend and neighbour, Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Wodel)ouse, and begged of him to see the Chaur 
cellor in the House of Peers, and ask when he 
might have the honour of waiting upon his Lord- 
ship) as he had been some days in town, and wa3 
anxious to return. Sir John accordingly did this, 
when the only answer he received was, *^ Let him 
go home again, I want none of his Norfolk bows.'/ 

The manners of Lord Loughborough, on the 
contrary, were conciliating and agreeable, and there 
was ^ kindness in his manner of granting a favour^ 
which greatly enhanced its value. He would oftea 
say, when he gave away preferment, and more par- 
ticularly to those whose merit was their only recom* 
mendation to him, " Go to my Secretary, and 
desire him to prepare the presentation for my Fiat 
immediately ; or I shall have some Duke or great 
man make appljkation, whom I shall not be able ta 
yefuse," 

He 
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He was also particularly desirous of sd giving 
his preferment away, that, if practicable, the pa* 
rishioners themselves might be satisfied. More 
than once, he has disappointed friends for whom he 
intended to provide^ in consequence of petitions 
from parishioners, in favour of some meritorious 
curate. v 

He was, remarkably acute in discerning charac<- 
tjers, and in appreciating the justice of the preten- 
sions to literary reputation of those who were in- 
troduced to him. No work of particular emi- 
nence appeared, without his desiring to know the 
author, if he was not already acquainted with him ; 
and when in tjie enjoyment of his exalted office^ 
would often deny himself to individuals of high 
riink, and prefer spending the evening in social 
conversation with literary friends. He was very 
fond of ^theatrical exhibitions^ and more particu* 
larly so of Mrs. Siddons; hia conversation on such 
subjects^ at his own table, was particularly lively, 
and indicative of a refined taste and sound judg- 
ment. 

He was very curious also, with respect to all new 
publications of voyages and travels ; but was much 
inclined to exercise a scrutinizing jealousy and sus- 
picion on tbe subject of their accuracy. He knew 
Bruce well, and respected him ; but often indulged 
3(1 a good humoured laughter at some of the mort 

wonderful 
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iRrdfiderful parts of hfs narrative^ He discovered 
much anxiety and curiosity when Park's Travels 
£rst appeared; but as it was universally know9 
that Bryan fldwards had a principal share in the 
arrangement and composition of that work, he 
without r^erve expressed some doubts on cortaia 
passages. 

Our Sexagenarian ww once reading to him from 
Park s book the following paragrs^h : 

" My guide, who was a little way before me, 
avbeeled his horse round in a moment, calling out 
something in the Foulah language, which I did not 
imderstand. I enquired in Mandingo what 1:^ 
VBtee^ot'^Wara billi^ billi! a very la^ge lion, said 
be ; and made signs for me to ride away. But my 
horse was too much fatigued, so we rode slowly 
^t the bush from which the animal had given us 
the alarm. Not seeing any thing myself, . ho wwer, 
I thought my guide had been nnstaJken, when the 
Foulah suddenly put his hand to his mouth, ex- 
claiming, Saubah an aUahif God preserve us! and 
to my great surprise, I then perceived a large red 
Uon at a short distance from the bush, with his head 
couched between his fore^paws/' 

On hearing this last part of the -saii^enQe, Lord 
Loughborough laughed heartily, and exclaimed wit^ 
gaod humour, ^^IjSMppose it waa liiQJt^JLim ^ 
finmtfoKd:' 

He 
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He had once a poor scholbr at his table, who, 
among various things, had published some which 
were acceptable to his Lordship. He introduced 
tlie subject of the author's different \yorks, and^ 
addressing him, observed, *^ I liked such a book of 
yo»rs exceedingly— it did you much credit; but 

what could possibly induce you to print ** here 

he named- another book. The guest bowed, and 
mcT'ely replied, ^ Res angusta domi." Lord Lough- 
borough reptied, ^* I am peifectly satisfied with 
your answer." * 

It has, however, heen imputed to Lord Lough- 
borough, that he gave the literary men whom he 
diatmguished, a mouthful only ; and did not, evea 
with ffespeet to the few for whpm he professed the 
greatest esteem and r<egard, m^ke any efforts to 
raise them to the more elevated honours of their 
pr^lfessioii. Thene may he some tr^itfti in diis, and 
)990Pe par^ularly m, as to one individual, who en- 
joyed, very deservedly, much of his society and 
friend^ip. Tburlow (^jirtaanly did not lose sight 
gf Hopsley till he saw bim seated upon the Epis- 
copal bench. But aft that period, iJie public atten- 
IftOR was fnixdi directed to Iftie eontroversy between 
Friestley and Dt. Horsley : 4t was well known that 
^urleiw holed Priestley frbm Ibe bottom of his 
beftft ; and, indeed, whatever he might be practi- 
Mlly bifMcll^ he on all occasions manifested a consis«- 

7 tent 
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tent determination to support the Establishecl 
Church* He was familiarly acquainted with Beau« 
foy, the Member for Yarmouth, in Norfolk, who 
was known to be a strict Dbsenter^ and the con- 
irersation one day turning on the subject of religioni 
he said to Beaufoy, " I would support your d * d 
religion, if it was that of the state/' [ 

Beaufoy ought to have known him better ; but 
having had a Yarmouth Clergyman very particu- 
larly recommended to him by bis Norfolk Consti- 
tuents, he thought he could .not more effectually 
prompte his clients' interest, than by introducing 
him to Thurlow, with whom he was going to dine. 
The scheme, however* failed altogether ; for after 
the first salutations, Thurlow turned to Beaufoy, 
and asked him why he brought his d d parson 
to him. 

The contrast between such rude and unfeeling 
abruptness, and the courteous and conciliating 
manners of Lord Loughborough, is particularly 
striking. The latter always received the humblest 
clergyman with graciousness and affability, and has 
often been heard to lament that his situation as 
Chancellor was very^ painful to him, from his 
being perpetually compelled to refuse petitions 
which had the strongest claims on his humanity* 
He would facetiously observe, that h|s greater 
livings gav^ hin^ no trouble; their dissignation was 

either 
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either anticipated, or easily determined. But for 
his smaller livings, he had always a multitude of 
applications, and seldom or ever one, without 
'^ seven pr eight small children at the ^d of it." 

Thig tribute of gratitude and sincere attach- 
ment is most wflflingiy rendeFed to a man, who, 
whatever might be his failings in the opinion of his 
political adversaries, must have had the unqualifie4 
praise of all, for acuteness^ sagacity, and for all the 
best powers of intellect He was also a most po^ 
lished gentleman ; he bore his high honours witliout ' 
insolence, and without oppressing his inferiors by 
an affected condescension, conciliating all who ap- 
proached him by \m affatMtity and graciousness of 
n^annen 
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TOt. & X CHAP* 



Asclapone medico^ usur ^um valde familiariteo ejosqae 
cum coQSuetudo mihi jucunda Cuit^ lum ars etiam^ quam 
sum expertus in valetudine meorum. In qua mihi cum ipsa 
scientia^ tumetiam fidelitate^ beneTolentiaque satisfecit.-^ 
Hunc igitur tibi commendo* Oh si intelligat diligenter me 
scripsisse de sese. Erit mihi vehementer gratum. , 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Eminent Physicians* 

XHE manuscript of our friend next introduces 
another class of society ; different indeed from that 
of the Nobility, but no less estimable, nor at all 
less yaluable. It may indeed admit of a question, 
M^hether, as far as literary meq are interested, the 
warmest, truest, and kindest friends are not to be 
found amongst the professors of medicine. They 
are enlightened themselves ; they owe their success 
to talent, cultivated by labour, and improved by 
experience. To be accomplished in their art, they 
must necessarily be studious, addicted to science, 

^ and 
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and proficients in the more elegant arts. They 
must consequently have a general sympathy with all 
who are engaged in scholastic . pursuits ; and it is 
manifest that they have, for there are very few in^ 
stances in which, when called upon, their advice is 
not, when the occasion justifies it, promptly and 
gratuitously communicated, and, very often,^ assist- 
ance given of a more extensive and substantial 
nature. 

Among those who were personally known to our 
Sexagenary, and who individually deserve the above 
tribute of esteem and commendation bestowed on 
the profession, were the late Dr. H. Dr. W. P* 
Drs. M. (father and son), Sir G. B. Dr. W. 
Dr. D. P. Dr. B. t)r. A. J. H. A- C. Sir E. H. 
and a long list of names besides, who were^ and 
perhaps are, an ornament to the profession, and 
a common benefit to society. 

The benevolence of Dr. H. was proverbial, long 
before his death ; so was that of Dr. W^ P» and of 
many otliers. Sir G. B. was the warm and zea« 
lous patroti of Porson ; and it probably was not 
his fault, that he did not through life, continue his 
fnendly countenance. Some of these worthies de- 
serve more particular and circumstantial notice, and 
they shall have it. To begin with 

The P s. ^l Yc a.^^/t^ 

This ancient anc^ truly amiable family were long 
resident in the county of life. D. P. the brother 
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of Dr. W. P. and father of Dr. D. Was a Minister 
of the Church of Scotland, andltr more than fifty 
years presided over the Church of Dys^rt, Where 
he was a most exemplary parii^h priest, and uni- 
versally beloved, for he was indeed the fether of 
his flock. 

His original destination was the professibri of 
medicine, and he had visited foreign countries with 
such intention ; but he afterwards went into the 
c^tch, and officiated among his parishioners both 
as pastor and physician. He tras a man of ex- 
tfaordinary abilities, possessed much wit and hu- 
nfiour, and was indeed remarkable for the Vdriety 
of his talents. He had a very fine persoir, and 
the most agreeable and amiable manners. 

One of his brothers went rato the army. Poor 
Major P. ! he lost his life at the age of fifty-two, 
at the unfortunate battle of Bunker's Hill, where 
he commanded the corpd of marines. When he 
fell, every man of thbse whom he commanded cried 
out, "We have lost our father !" He was carried 
off the field on the shbulderig of his son. . 

His next brx^ther, Dr. W. P. \^'as, as is weft 
Jtnown, very high in the profession of physic. ' Per- 
liaps it may be asserted without fear of dispute of 
contradiction, that a more excellent and benevolent 
character never existed. On the melancholy death 
of his brother, the Major, he instantly became the 

father 
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jffitber of his children : notus in fratrcm anim par 
^^wi.-T-He wjaSf in every respect, their protector, 
^}^e\r guftr4ian, ^d their friend. 

Tl}e fate of the Major's family wjas somewhj^t 
/singular. Mrs. P. >tbe piother of Dr. David P. 
lived to a very ,ady5inced ^e, and survived five 
Jif?m. ^ Of th^i^, /o^r .reached manhood, and a^ 
*p}>temtiKi cnedit 19 their s^^^ . ^ 

pnie of theg^ ,wfU5 j^n the ;navy, ^d Lieutenant 
jpf the Aurpra [frigate, which was lost in her pasr 
ffjage tq the f^st ilii$l^s, having on board niany disi- 
^ting^ishe^ per30Qstges,^nd ainong them the Ji^^geJ^i 
,Mr. Yansiittarti Mr- Scrpften, &c. Two more wer^ 
4n tlic £^rmy, both of whpm certainly died in <:on- 
;deguen(;e 0/ fatigues aipKl hardships .suffei;e4 in 
America. 

Of Dr. D. P. ^ gJ?^t deal more is tg be said. 

p. P. w;as the i^^l ,8on of Majqr P. and wia-^ 
ibrougbfr up jip the High School, at Edinburgh,- 
.lH/;hitl^r bis .mptl^^r ^removed after the death qf hqr 
tu;i3b^d. H^ there got greakt^creciir; and Mr. 
^Fi^encb, the .ma^r .on^er whose insfru/ptipn ha 
.^<eQt through rt]ie ^^%t iour classes, ^v^er retsune^ 
4^ sjnce^ife^ f^t^jtaehiiiex^t to him. ^^hen be .left 
4HQhQql, be reniQv^d .to the University of Glfi^sgqw^ 
>vbpre he cpntiouod fpr a number of ye^rs. From 
jGlasgow he again revisited Edinburgh, wb^re, foi' 
jsoiqe tipie, he §^\f/^&i Jf ctp^es. l^t<m Edinburgh 

be 
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he proceeded to Cambridge, and was a member of 
Benet College. On taking his degree, he went to 
London, and became an inmate in the house of his 
uncle, Dr. W. P. After the death of his pro* 
tector, he progressively rose to the eminence and 
fortune which his abilities deserved, and which, 
'from a very early period, they promised. ' Unfor- 
tunately, and at the very period when his practice 
was almost as extensive as it well could be, he rup-. 
tured a blood vessel in the lungs, iand, for the benefit 
of a milder climate, proceeded to Lisbon. Here he 
continued for two years, but, though he returned 
convalescent, he deemed it expedient and necessary 
to circumscribe his practice, and, indeed, almost alto- 
gether to limit it to the families of his older friends 
and connections, which alone were sufficiently nu- 
merous. The reputation, however, which he uni- 
versally obtained for sagacity and sound judgment, 
compelled him, in a manner, gradually to extend 
his circle, when, alas ! his career was lamentably 
shortened. He was constitutionally subject to sore 
throat, and generally slept with leeches by his side, 
to be ready to apply in case of any unfavourable 
symptoms. But, . at a moment when his friends 
and he himself thought his health eflectually re- 
stored, and be was again rising fast to the very 
head of his profession, he complained of a sore- 
ness in his^ threat He thought very slightly of it 

at 



j&t first, but, though attended by Dr. Baillie and 
Sir Everard Home, both of whom were attached to 
him by the strongest possible ties of esteem aiid 
friendship, in three c^ays ht was a corpse. " 

There seems to have been some misiapprehensiori' 
of hia Case; and perhaps his own suggestion bn' 
the subject of his mialady, written by. himself with* 
a p«icil, when he was unable to speak, might 
not receive the atteritibn it deserved: Be this as it 
may, nothing could ex peed the grief of those wht> 
attended him, at the loss of one who, for a lo^g^ 
series ' of years, had been their counsellor, their 
companion, and their friend. 

What opinion his medical fdends entertained of 
his professional skill, may best be seen by the tri-» 
bute of esteem and respect paid to his memory by 
Dr. William Heberden, in one of the best Harveiah 
orations ever delivered at the College. 

In one year the world was deprived of the skill 
arid sagacity of Dr. John Hunter and Dr. David 
Pitcairh, which Dr. Heberden thus emphatically 
deplores: 

" Quibus autem lamentis, quo luctu Te Hun^ 
t6re, et te Pitcafrne prosequemur ? quos vigentes 
adhtic mors occupavit, atque ambos unus annus 
nobis eripuit ? Cognitione, prudentia, modera* 
tione ammi prope »quales fuerunt. Fama quoque 

utrique 
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'lli.trique ipm^ se<i aUa tdii. Alter militieBy dpmi a)ter> 
clarus £^tus estr 

*^ Quod t^i Hunterus in qastris ^ infamibus Io- 
dise OccideataUs loci$, Jxiag|fva)Q()^en4i dilig^isuia 
cdebritatem coQsecutus ^^ Im^ ^iaju^ Pkcaiirius 
de>p^tria bene iQeritus est, qui Vja]|ptu4inaa^ 3fu!ictjl 
$^Ftok>iDi9&i pjuros anpos singi|}ari l^de inm&ut> 
in;^(uo paviperes p$ae ^uiumeraJtiUe^ <mra suU^a-^ 
vk, cntfltpsque /discipuloa prmq^pMisitex re iiftti^ #d 
D^QdiQiKmw faei^dam o|>tifnib indtitwt Naai iuit 
iaiUoigrfbVit^s'et autoj^itas quanta n^ag^tmin ^eoet^ 
mmid grajliarel; prolHlias ^quij^ua disceQ^m iimfieiaf 
mire ad Be allexit. 

" Poatea pelicJtis publieis muaeribMis cuni' &4 pri- 
vate iotum «e cdnTertecat, ijMer aummi Qrdi»i> 
flsgros occupati$simus vaxiti donoc adv<erfiiai^a^leta4o 
tit sibi cof^erN:, tnonuiaset. Tmn fsane taisra [U%9d-^ 
ponem se ;subduxit, nbi jotiutn perinde ac sidliitem 
Tbdpenet. Inde ut rediit, paitees moda^ curare c^n- 
sti^t, Dtqule iut tmtea, atediis negociorum fiucti^ 
hos ae itnpticari Bivit. Medidnam tai^en adbiw 
exercebat, crescente etiam estate vegetior faqtui^ cum 
hwofneiii temperantem, suQUttQiii mediema, tantus 
jfBoproybo morbus oppneasaerit, ut pneclusb 'mfiw^ 
naatione et tmnonefauclbus, lyix dieoi iiwim a^pa 
akerum superesset Lugeadoeius aniici sorlem bu'- 
nankin ! htffiaxsms socioR anuasoeJ vd potiup 
eoiwn sic meminerimus ut quotiescurnque de cla* 

riasimis 



ad yiFtutem .accendoie^ ^et ad Qnmesa ^rtunam pa: 
ratiariE^ prfldsUre videamu^/' 
. TJaete xoqld nofc |)QSBibly bp given fi rnoije acqu* 
j|ftl^9 Qc. more if^thfi^l porhi^iitirrG of the man^ thai^ 
is ^Kbibiterf in tl^e above truly xdassfcal extract; 
%f hi^ iprofqs^Qn^ i;nowledg^, ^il^ jaod sagacity^ 
it capnot, tbpr^fore;, -be Kece;5Siarj fio^^^ a syllabi^ 
^ JRpt be ,it;f Qr^iit^^ to .one of th^sq wbo knew him 
in.tbe r^c^^s qf. ^private life, with >no ordinarj ior 
timacy, for alw>st forty y^ars, to 'a,dd jfdt a few 
fieotenc^ mpfue. If he had fipt fe^een precisely the 
i:baracter he was^ be would not Jbave r)ese(nblq4 
tbo^ froni yfhim he 4Qi^6n;d^* He was of tbf 
aame lanpilyas the eekfcrg^d J>. Archibald Pifr- 
iwiirn, the \vit, the /acboiar, md tb^ poet Perhaps 
tie n^wr wixite ratty ttog with tbe view of puWioar 
turn ; k^t be mry eaftUy ffli^ for i^i3 knoi^lodga 
M(Asje2&tje»siAre, ii^s dkoerojoae^^ his judgrn^^ 

profound. He employed every leisure hour m 
jmtding, laad was more particularly food of voy«* 
M^ and itvavab. He rwm familiarly acquakiled 
3wjtb the im^decD k^uages, but these, with nuf- 
nuecona oAber ^ondo^msnts^e^^ merely to 

respect and esteem ; but all who knew him icttir 
mately, and enjoyed the benefit and happiness of 
his friendship, loved him with no common affec- 
tion. More particularly did he merit the appli- 
cation 
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cation of the motto applied to the picture of his 
uncle, Dr. William Pitcairn ; for a more generous, 
affectionate, kind-hearted brother never existed : 
truly might he be said to be " notus in fratrcs et so- 
irores animi paterni/' He was occasionally warm in 
his temper ; but in domestic society, gentle, amiable, 
facetious, and very much enjoying conversations in 
which wit, humour, and vivacity predominated. 

In the most disinterested manner, and with the 
greatest promptitude, he attended bis more intimate 
friends^ their children, and children's children. 

Nor was he always contented with thus bene^ 
volently giving them his valuable time ; in matters 
of particular urgency and exigence, his purse was 
equally at their service. Indeed,*his generosity and 
kindness to those whom he knew, or thought, to be 
in need of his assistance, rendered his fortune far 
less considerable, than his very extensive and sue- 
cessful practice, might be presuihed to have accu- 
mulated* 

Farewell, Pitcairn! May the turf lie lightly on 
your ashes. This tribute is not paid without great 
mental emotion in the writer, arising from the com- 
bined feelings of sorrow, affection, esteem and gra* 
titude. 

Kai riilo ysv aoi zjqoafsqof wawarotlus 

OHAPt 
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O Pemea isthuc est sapere^ non quod ante pedes modo 
est vi^ere^ sed etiam ilia quae futura sunt^ prospicere. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

JL HE transition seems easy, and, indeed, in a 
manner natural, from Dr. David P ♦ ♦ * * to 

Dr. B— e. ^c^cClit 

Both of them rose to the very height of thdar 
profession, by the exercise of similar talents, aad 
distinguished by similar endowments. It might, 
indeed, be said of them, that they were " pcne 
gemelli, neque in uUa re valde dissimiles.'' Both 
were remarkable for a strenuous diligence in accpm* 
plisbing themselves in their profession ; both weige 
eminently gifted with strong sense, sound judgment 
acute discrimination, and patient investigation. — 
They were, moreover, intimate from very early life^ 
Dn David P* * * ♦ being accustomed to spend much 
<)f his time, whe» very young, with the Bev. J. B. 

fjither 



Asclapone medico^ u8Ui-^um valde familiariter^ ejusqae 
cum consuetudo mihi judunda Cuit^ turn ars etiam^ quam 
sum expertus in valetudine meorum. In qua mifai cum ipsa 
scientia^ turn etiam fidelitate^ benevolentiaque satisfecit.-— 
Hunc igitur tibi commendo. Oh si intelligat diligenter me 
scripsisse de sese. Erit mihi vehementer gratum. , 



CHAPTER XLVL 



Eminent Physicians. 



JLhE manuscript of our friend next introduces 
another class of society; different indeed from that 
of the Nobility, but no less estimablei nor at all 
less valuable* It may indeed admit of a question, 
ivhetber, as far as literary meq are interested, the 
warmest, truest, and kindest friends are not to be 
found amongst the professors of medicine. They 
are enlightened themselves ; they owe their success 
to talent, cultivated by labour, and improved by 
experience. To be accomplished in their art, they 
must necessarily be studious, addicted to science, 

and 
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and proficients in the more elegant arts. They 
' must consequently have a general sympathy with all 
who are engaged in scholastic . pursuits ; and it is 
manifest that they have, for there are very few in^ 
stances in which, when called upon, their advice is 
not, when the occasion justifies it, promptly and 
gratuitously communicated, and, very often,, assist- 
ance given of a more extensive and substantial 
nature. 

Among those who were personally known to our 
Sexagenary, and who individually deserve the above 
tribute of esteem and commendation bestowed on 
the profession, were the late Dr. H. Dr. W. P. 
Drs. M. (father and son), Sir G. B. Dr. W. 
Dr. D. P. Dr. B. t)r. A. J. H. A- C. Sir E. H. 
and a long list of names besides, who were^ and 
perhaps are, an ornament to the profession, and 
a common benefit to society. 

The benevolence of Dr. H. was proverbial, long 
before his death ; so was that of Dr. W^ P» and of 
many otliers. Sir G. B. was the warm and zea« 
lous patron of Porson ; and it probably was not 
his fault, that he did not through life, continue his 
friendly countenance. Some of these worthies de- 
serve more particular and circumstantial notice, and 
they shall have it. To begin with 

The P ■ — s. ^. Yc a^r/t. 

This ancient anc^ truly amiable family were long 
resident in the county of Fife. D. P, the brother 
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of Dr. W. P. and father of Dr. D. Was a Mimst?Br 
o^the Church of Scotland, and^r more tfiatf fifty 
years presided over the Church of Dys^rt, where 
he was a most exemplary parif^h priest, and uni- 
versally beloved, for he was indeed the fether of 
his fiock. . 

His original destination was the professibri of 
medicine, and he had visited foreign countries with 
such intention ; but he afterwards went into the 
c¥ratch, and officiated among hils parishioners both 
as pastor and physician. He was a man of ex- 
traordinary abilities, possessred much wH; and hu- 
nfiour, and was indeed remarkable for the Variety 
of his talerits. He had a very fine pcrsorr, and 
the most agreeable and amiable manners. 

One of his brothers went into the army. Poor 
Major P. ! he lost his life at the j^ge of fifty-two, 
at the unfortunate battle of Bunker's Hill, whetci 
he commanded the corps Of marines. tThen he 
fell, every man of thbse whom he commanded cri^d 
out, "We have lost our father f He was carried 
off the field on the shbulderi^ of his son. . 

His next brother. Dr. W. P. Was, as is weft 
known, very high in the profession of physic. * Per- 
Haps it may be asserted without fear of dispute of 
contradiction, that a more excdlerit and benevolent 
character never existed. Oh the melancholy death 
of his brother, the Major, he instantly became the 

father 
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fi^itber of his children : not us in fratrcm animpor 
^^/«tt.— He WW, in every respect, their protector, 
it,\ke\r gufir^ian, ^d their friend. 

Tije faJte of tl^e Major's family wjas somewhat 
jsingidar. Mrs. P. >the ipother of Dr. David P. 
lived to a very .advanced age, and survived five 
jij93a3-. Of thq$e, /ojir ^reached manliood, and a^ 
^pji>tamf^ ciiedit ;ia their seve • ^ 

One of rt^Ri ,wfis 4n the oavy, a4:id Lieutenaat 
of the Aurora ^fr^ate, which was lo3t in her pa^^ 
fMge tq the £^st :Ii^d^9 having on board many disi- 
•ting^ished personages, ^nd ainon^ them the Jiidge^, 
jMr. Vansittarl^ Mr. Scrgften, &c. Two more werp 
4n the e^rmy, both of whprn certainly died in <:oq- 
;sequence of fatigues a^d hardships ,su|rei;ed in 
America. 

Of Dr. D. P, a great deal more is to be said. 

p. P. was the j^^t ,son of Majflfr P. and w^*^ 
ibrpu^t up jin the High ?c|ipol, at Edinburgh,- 
. w,hitl;ier bis ^mptl^^r Temoi^d after the death qf \)ex 
biU&band. He there got great ^credit; and Mr. 
^Fi^ch, the ma^r .nndex whose ins^ructipn he 
.went tl^rough i\iG fyst four classes, 6ver retainect 
4^ sincexfe^ attael^nent to him. ]l\^hen he Je£t 
4S(Ejhopl, be removed ;to the University of Glasgow, 
:wh^re be cpnitiaued fpr a number of ye^rs. From 
Glasgow he again revisited Edinburgh, wb^re, fas' 
fiomfi Xvpe, hq at;t^ed jectq^es. Froin ^dinbm*gh 

be 
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he proceeded to Cambridge, and was a member of 
Benet College. On taking his degree, he went to 
London, and became an inmate in the house of his 
uncle, Dr. W. P. After the death af his pro- 
tector, he progressively rose to the eminence and 
fortune which his abilities- deserved, and which, 
'from a very early period, they promised*. ' Unfor- 
tunately, and at the very period when his practice 
•was almost as extensive as it well could be, he rup-. 
lured a blood vessel in the lungs, and, for the benefit 
of a milder climate, proceeded to lisbon. Here he 
continued for two years, but, though he returned 
convalescent, he deemed it expedient and necessary 
to circumscribe his practice, and, indeed, almost alto- 
gether to limit it to the families oif his older friends 
and connections, which alone were sufficiently nu- 
merous.. The reputation, however, which he uni- 
versally obtained for sagacity and sound judgment, 
compelled him, in a manner, gradually to extend 
his circle, when, alas ! his career was lamentably 
shortened. He was constitutionally subject to sore 
throat, and generally slept with leeches by his side, 
to be ready to apply in case of any unfavourable 
symptoms. But, .at a moment when his friends 
and he himself thought his health eflFectually re- 
stored, and be was again rising fast to the very 
head of his profession, he complained of a sore- 
ness in hisr throat He thought very slightly of it 

at 



^ first, but, though attended by Dr. Bafllie and 
Sir Everard Home, both of whom were attached to 
him by the strongest possible ties 6f esteenj and 
ftiendship, in three days he was a corpse. " 

There seems to have been some mistapprehensiori' 
6f his Case ; and perhaps his own suggestion » oii' 
the subject of his mialady, written by; himself witb 
a pencil, when he was unable to speak, might 
not receive the attention it deserved: Be this as it 
may, nothing 'eould expeed the grief of those whio 
att^ded him, at the loss of one who, for a long 
series' pf years j had been their counsellor, tli^ir 
companion, and their friend. 

What opinion his medical fdends entertained of 
his professional skill, may best be seen by the tri-* 
btite of esteem and respect paid to his memory by 
Dr. WilKam Heberden, in one of the best Harveiah 
orations ever delivered at the College. 

In one year the world was deprived of the skill 
anid sagacity of Dr. John Hunter and Dr. David 
Pitcairh, which Dr. Heberden thus emphatically 
deplores: 

*^ Quibus autem lamentis, quo luctu Te Hun* 
tere, et te Pitcairne prosequemur? quos vigentes 
adhue mors occupavit, atque ambos unus annus 
nobis eripuit ? Cognitione, prudentia, modera* 
tione ammi prope ssquales fuerunt. Fama quoque 

utrique 



ifi^txique paTj se4 alia t^il Alter mila^iaB, dqmi alterr 
olarus fistctus est : ; 

^^ Quod ^i Hunter us in c^ri$^ ^ infan^ibus In- 
dise Occideatalia <loci$i ^agp.c^) ^M^denjcti dilig^intia 
€debritatei» CDUsecutus ^^ lio^ ^Umi|3 Fk^rnus 
d^^pi^tiia bene. n^ei;Uus est, qm Vfa||pt;udinfu;i^ Sfupcli 
^rtoiom^i ip^ures an^os smgnlari laudepro&iit> 
in;^p;ko pa\;peres :p$Be ^mun^erait^Ue/^ <nira sub^a-^ 
yky smltpsque /discipulo^ pr^C^pj^&r;^ te .^at^ i|d 
]9e4iQ^>l^ fadi^dam 0|>tifnib imtitoi t Nain *f ui|r 
ifi iUoigrf^t^s^et autoi^itas quanta o^ag^tmrn ^eieelv 
mtm^ gratia et probes iquibua discauj^m aiMiOi 
mire ad Be allcxit. 

" Poatea nelkltis publiois TOuaerib«jiSiqwnt ad pri- 
vate iotnm «e cetovertierat, iMer mmtm QX^m^ 
fl^gros occupati$simus i^ixU, do«(K^ advar8iai^8il^tu40^ 
lit sibi caverrt, monuiaset. Twa ^sine mera [Ulysd* 
ponem se ^ubduxit, tibi jolium |ieriade ftc sfidtitam 
il3dpenet. Inde ut i^ediit^ paiiees rnodo cuiiare cen- 
slibiit, ntqi^ iut tmtea, mediis negtHicHrum flucti^ 
l!^Js ae impUcafi sivit. Medidnam ta^en adbue 
exercebaty crescente etiam setate vegetior facti4%iCiui& 
hmoliieDni temperantem, sumi&isni medimmf tantus 
kopro^yiiK) miorbiifi opprassei^, ut^prieclusb mQ^m^ 
nuitioQe 6t tpaudne faaiclbus, iyk dieoa unum atiqpe 
akerum super^aet LujipeaiEQus anndl sortem Im^ 
naivun ! iugBamus socioR aimi^oeJ vel potiun 
eonum sic meminerimus ut quotiescuinque de cla* 

rissiois 
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ad ;^iF;tutem ^aqcendeiie^ et M pnm^ ^rtunam par* 
roti^res >pr»5Ure videaaiuji:." 
. .Xbete xpTi^ld qot pQSBib^' hp given ^ ajo^e ajcqu^ 
jrat^i Qrmoral^ithfiiAl porti^ture .of the ifian^ tha^ 
is ieKbibiteii ia th^ above truly classical extract; 
^f hi» iprofessJiQn^ topwledg^, akiU, laod sagacit^^i 
it capoot, -tber^fore;, ba ttece;5s^rj ^^dd a &yUabl$^ 
JB^it be itrj)€irAiityt^ to cue of thqse wbp knew him 
IH the r^c^SvQS qf >priv.ate life, with.no ordinary ior 
thnacy, for eimosi forty jj^a^fi, t,o a^dd y^et afew 
^eptenceg mwi^. If be baid wt fc^een precisely the 
icharaqter be wicts^ be would pot bave re^eoiblq^ 
those from ^hom iie defrei^nd^. He Wjas of tbn 
jmne ianpily ^s ibe cekfcr^d J>- Archibald Pib- 
imm, the !«i?it, the ^cboi^r, wd tb^ po^t. Perhap$ 
fee nevcgr wijiite rftuy tbii^g wiitb tbe view of publicar 
tim ; hnjit be very easUy npi^, for ')m knovigledg^ 
^^fjfts ^sife^sifire, l^s dk^ his judging 

profound. He employed every leisure bouf m 
leading, laad was mare particularly food of voy- 
Ages aad ,1i7avel^ Jiewas familiarly iKiqitak^ed 
yfiltk the fimi^deim ki^unges, but these, wii^^oar 
mecotts oti»er ^Qnd0wmmtf s^ entitted him merely jt« 
respect and esteem ; but all who knew him lEtdU 
matcly, and anjoyed the benefit and happiness of 
his friendship^ loved him with no comiiM^n affec* 
tion. More particularly did he merit the appli- 
cation 



cation of the motto applied to the picture of his 
uncle, Dr. William Pitcairn ; for a more generous, 
affectionate, kind-hearted brother never existed : 
truly might he be said to be " notus in fratres et so* 
rores animi paterni.'* He was occasionally warm in 
his temper ; but in domestic society, gentle, amiable, 
facetious, and very much enjoying conversations iri 
which wit, humour, and vivacity predominated. 

In the most disinterested manner, and with the 
greatest promptitude, he attended bis more intimate 
friends^ their children, and children's children. 

Nor was he always contented with thu& bene^ 
volently giving them his valuable time ; in matters 
of particular urgency and exigence, his purse was 
equally at their service. Indeed,'his generosity and 
kindness to those whom he knew, or thought, to be 
iri need of his assistance, rendered his fortune far 
less considerable, than his very exteraive and sue- 
cessful practice, might be presumed to have accu- 
mulated. 

Farewell, Pitcairn! May the turf lie lightly on 
your ashes. This tribute is not paid wltbout great 
mental emotion in the writer, arising from the com-' 
ikned feelings of sorrow, affecti(Hi, esteem and gra* 
titude. 

Kai rtUo 78V aoi 'zsqoa^sqea vsawavoSus 



O I>emea uthuc est sapere^ non quod ante pedes modo 
csBt VKJere^ sed etiara ilia quae futura sunt^ prospicere. 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

XH£ transition seems easy, and, indeed, in a 
manner natural, from Dr. David P * ♦ ♦ * to 

Dr. B- — E. ^c^cClie 

Both of them rose to the very height of ther 
profession, by the exercise of similar talents, and 
distinguished by similar endowments. If might» 
indeed, be said of them, that they were ^^ pene 
gemelli, neque in uUa re valde dissimiles/' Both 
were remarkable for a strenuous diligence in accQm* 
plishing themselves in their profession; both wei^ 
eminently gifted with strong sense, sound judgment, 
acute discrimination, and patient investigation. — 
They were, moreover, intimate from very early lifie^ 
Dr. David ?♦ * * « being accustomed to spend much 
^ his time, wheo very young, with the Rev. J. B. 

f?ither 
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father of Dr. M. B. who was Minister of Bothwett, 
in the county of Lanark ; he was afterwards Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow*, 
Dr. M. B. 's mother was the sister of Dr. W. H. 
the Physician, ^o founded the Museum well 
known by his • name ; the unfortunate removal of 
which from the metropolis of England to Glasgow, 
furnishes incessant matter of regret to students of 
every denomination. This untoward circumstance 
is said principally to Jiave been occasioned by the 
inadvertence or neglect of Lord North, when Prime 
Minister^-ta very culpable negloct, mmiy., J^ is 
affirmed, and generally l)elieved, for it reinains un- 
contradicted, that Dr. William Hunter would have 
presented this niost fkb, extensive, and valuable 
collection of manuscripts, books, coins, medals^ 
subjects c^ natural history, ^tosi^smii^prep^^pnSy 
^. Sec. to this natiooi, if the Mini^ster wou;kl h^v|i 
given him, ia any pmrt of I^on^Qn^ ii S|>afCe qf 
l^roiind large enough for ^be(ereqtiqn>Qf |^ Mu#eu{p 
40 be calkdafteor his nwi^ Ti^s ^f^ ^pit^ p/^" 
^ected, focgotten, <ir ne^jwd. The ccinf^vwQC^ 
^as, that Dr. H. aftqr idiroctiiig it to be preg^^p^ 
fer tiie period uaf thirty jxeai^ in its Qt^v^MbMir 
tioQ, bequeaithed it finally to the IJQiv^rsj^ jgf 
Glasgow, whither it has, long 8in(^» beqn .D^mf^i^ 
^andwhei^ it may ihe aaid^ without ^^hff^f^" 
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iwent of thcs^who possess it, that itfe us^is^ihb^ 
cii*euihs<ii^ibed, andy of consequeiice, lis value tesi ' 
extensive and importanti ? 

The management and soperinteijdeiice df this 
Mtts^um and its contented ^^^ the period Kmitfedf ih 
the will, was aseigned by Dr. Hunter to his nephew, 
Dr. Baillie, to Dr. David Pitcairn, and Dr. Combe, 
who were in conrmon, artd, as it were, with oAe 
feeling, most kind afftd liberal in the accommodation 
they Afforded fo Kteraty men; and sometimei^, 
more particularly on a Sunday, might be see» 
asserobldd at the Mtrsedin, fdreigners of distinction, 
eminent also for their learning, with some of th# 
most illustrious ptnlosophers and sfcbolars of our 
own country. 

Here Dr. B. resided, remarkable for his affability 
to all strangers who were introduced to him, and, 
as ever afterwards, conspicuously erfiinent for 
sound, good sense, and extensive information. 

It is bqlieved, that previotrsly to his coming to 
Etjgland, he received bis first rudiments of educa- 
tion at the High School Of Edinburgh ; so that 
every circumstance and period of their lives had a 
natural tendency to confirm and cement the inti- 
macy between him and l)r. David Pitcairn. 

Dr. B * * * * afterwards became a' member of 
Baliol College, Oxford And here let us indulge a 

good- 
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of Dr. W. P. and fether of Dr. D. Was a Mimster 
o^the Church of Scotland, and^r more tfiatf fifty 
years presided ovei* the Church of Dys^rt, Where 
he was a most exemplary parffth priest, and uni- 
- versally beloved, for he was indeed the fither of 
his fiock. 

His original destination was the professibri of 
medicine, and he had visited foreign countries with 
such intention ; but he afterwards went into the 
ciratch, and officiated among hiis parishioners both 
as pastor and physician. He #as a man of ex- 
traordinary abilities, possessed mdch wit and hu- 
nfiour, and was indeed remarkable for the Vstriety 
of his talents. He had a vecy fine person*, and 
the most agreeable and amiable manners. 

One of his brothers went into the army. Poor 
Major P. ! he lost his life at the age of fifty-two, 
at the unfortunate battle of Bunker's Hill, where! 
he commanded the corps of marines, "^heri he 
fell, every man of thbse whom he commanded cri^d 
out, "We have lost our father !" He was carried 
off the field on the shoulderi^ of his son. . 

His next brother. Dr. W. P. ^^as, as is well 
known, very high in the profession of physic. ' Per- 
Kaps it may be asserted without fear of dispute Of 
contradiction, that a more excdlerit and benevolent 
character never existed. On the melancholy death 
of his brother, the Major, he instantly became the 

father 
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jfetber of his children : not us in fratrem anhm pqr 
^^^W•— He was, in every respect, their projector, 
^t^qr guf^rdian, ^d their friend, 

Tlje ifaJte of tl^e Major's family wjas somewhc^t 
jsingulc^r. Mrs, P. >the ipother of Dr. David P. 
iivqd to a very radv^nced age, and survived five 
jBfiB^.^ Of the^e, /ovir ^reached man\)ood, and a^ 
^>)>tomf^.ci]editia then se^veral ^ • ^ 

Onie of ^^ ,wf^; 4" tb^ ;uavy, md Lieutenant 
<>f the Aur^ajfrjjgate, which was lo3t in her pas^r 
f^ge tq the; £^ast lli^^^, having on board inany di^- 
.tiogpishe^ personages, ^nd atnon^ them tlpne Jq^ge^/ 
JMr. Van^ittart^ Mr. Scr^rften, &c. Two more werp 
4n tliuB g^rmy, both of wfaprn certainly died in <:oq- 
;6equence of fatigues apd hardships jsulfe^ed in 
America. 

Of Dr. D. P, agP^t deal more ia to be said* 

p. P. wfas the ^^t ,son of Majflr P. and wi»^ 
-brought up In the High School, at Edinburgl?,- 
,w,hither his .nfiptlj^r reinp\^d after the death qf h^ir 
b:<f^^d. H^ there got great ^credit; and Mr. 
^French, the ma^r .nnfler whose ins^ruiptipn h^ 
.^^t tl^rongh t\iG ^&i^st four classes, ^ver retainecl 
^ ,s|nc€^e^ atlaehjxiei^t to him. ]^^hen be .left 
j^hopl, he reinpved i to the University of Glasgow, 
>yh^re be cpnitiaued fpr a number of ye^rs. From 
Xjlasgow he again revisited Edinburgh, wbqre, fas' 

he 



hiB good huBiom^, and enriched by Iiis> abandiuit 
informatiofv upoii' all subjected 

The subject of tihi» a,tt\thy if be ever should peniM 
il^ is afibctionatdy enb'eafted to for^h^ a little;. biiB 
^ery pardonable instance of nfttimiality^ of a nature 
Tery general indeed, and therefbve implying no m^ 
diiriduai iiiifirmity. 

It had been repiacked in< the vivaeity of conver-^ 
sation, that the Scotch were so jealous of literary 
superiority, that they woukb not allow it in any 
brai^h of scieacd to an Englishiimn ^ and that if a 
proficient ii^ chemistry, natural philosophy, nuatbe** 
matica, Greek,, or Latin were named,, being a native 
of any 6tber country than Scotland, if a Scotchmad' 
were present, he would immediately name one of 
his own countrymen as his superior. This w^ dis- 
cussed with a good deal of pleasantf^y on all sides, 
when^ after the iiatroduction of other matters, the 
subject of Gileek was started by one of the com- 
pany; up^n which, a friendr of Professor Porson^ 
observedi, that be believed it to be universally a^- 
lufiowledged that Porson wa^, without campetitioQ^ 
iS& first Greek scholar in Europe* Our. excellent 
friend would by no means acknowledge this, but 
affirmed tb«* Mr. Professior * * *^ of Glasgow, wan^ 
fully qualified to dispute the pate with Person.-^ 
iThe consequence of the remftrk was, a generaEl 

* ' aul 
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and good-humoured laugh at the Doctor's na- 
tionality. 

There can be no harm in saying a word or two 
©f E. H. perhaps the most sagacious and most 
skilful, certainly the most philosophical, of our 
surgeons. 

He was the son of a Mr. H. who was a surgeon 
in the army. His niother's name was H — — n ; 
he was educated at Westminster School, and on 
leaving it, went to reside with his brotber-in law, 
the celebrated J. H. ; from him he derived not only 
his surgical knowledge, but his ardour for original 
investigation. But he resided for some time in the 
family of Sir Archibald Campbell, in the West 
Indies, to which region he went, as an army sur- 
geon. His success in his profession has |)een de- 
servedly as great as could have been imagined by 
Qthers, or expected by himself. — Honour and 
' affluence have crowned his diligence. 

He married a very amiable widow, by whom he 
had several children. 

He has a roughness of manner externally, which 
is forbidding, and has offended many, but be^ 
neath, he has a heart alive to the warmest feelings 
of friendship; and there are a great many who 
have known him from his boyish days, who con- 
tinue most sincerely and affectionately attached to 

him. X 
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In his professional character he has been invari- 
ably kind and. libera], frequently having put himself 
to, great inconvenience, and certain loss of the fair 
advantages of his situation, to sooth the sufferings 
of friends, and whole families of friends, by the in* 
terposition of his sagacity and skill. 

If every medical personage were splcifically in- 
troduced, who was familiarly known to the writer, 
and respected by him, either for their literary dis- 
tinction, professional merit, or social qualities, the 
catalogue would be very long indeed, and the work 
extended to an undue length. The list would con- 
tain, besides the names already mentioned, a great 
many others ; — of the late most ingenious John 
Hunter, Sir William John Fordyce, Sir Lucas 
Pepys, Dr. Reynolds, Dr. Creighton, who after- 
wards went to Russia, Dr. Pelham Warren, Drs. 
Monro, father and son, Dr. Bland, Dr. Taylor, ci 
Reading, Dr. Cruickshanks, &c. &c. 

Private friendship pauses awhile, to pay a well 
deserved tribute to Dr. A e. 

He was educated either in Cumberland or West? 
morland, from whence he removed to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he so eminently distinguished 
himself, that he was the senior wrangler of his 
j^ear. 

Talents and judgment like his could not fail of 
fucceeding in the metropolis ; and accordingly, 
it appears that when our Sexagenarian left it, h? 
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Iras progressively ascending to the very height of 
his profession, and it could not be easy to deter** 
mine whether he was more entitled to esteem fof 
his professional, or to affection for his amiable 
and social qualities. There is no situation which 
Dr. A. would not have improved and adorned, his 
knowledge being so various^ his information and hid 
judgment so profound. But he was peculiarly qua- 
lified for that in which he became deservedly eminent* 
He discriminated the peculiarity of a case with extra-* 
ordinary promptitude, and he acted with correspond- 
ing decision* Human sagacity is liable to error, the 
most perfect of human wisdom is oftentimes de- 
ceived and raisledi This was seldom the case with 
him of whom we are speaking, nor is there a single 
memorable instance on record, marked by the fai-» 
lure of his comprehension, in the injury sustained 
by his misapprehension of the case which requirecjL 
his deliberation. Be this as it may, his assiduous 
attention, his kindness, his sympathy, when pri- 
vate friendship called for his interposition, de- 
mands a more extended panegyric than it is compati'' 
«ble with ti^ i)bject of this work to bestow. 



S tm Al^S 






Sur ce Taste sujet si j'alloi^ tout tracef 

Tu verrois sous ma main des tomes s'amassei^. 



CHAPTER XLVIIL 

yy will somewhat and perhaps not disagreeably 
diversify the narrative, if we here insert a section 
from the manuscript, composed evidently with 
«ome pains, but wholly detached from every thing 
else. This is a brief account of females, distin- 
guished by their love of, or proficiency in, litera- 
ture, to whom, in a protracted series of years^ our 
Sexagenarian was introduced. 

(Loquitur amicus noster.) 
To such ladies the appellation of ** Blue Stock- 
irig'^ has been frequently and contemptuously, though 
impertinently applied. Among these personages, 
many were or are ornaments to society, patterns 
to tlie rising geernation as christians, parents, and 
£riends, endowed with the most amiable virtues and 
excellent accomplishments. The first, indeed, of 
wUpjRi mentipn will ba made^ may not, perhaps, 

deserve 
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dcjserve a place in the above distinguished and mc 

ritorious class, but she was a most extraordinary 

character, and excited, from the eccentricities of 

her conduct aiid manners, xpuch curiosity and at- 

te.ntion from her contemporaries. This person 

was— / 

Mrs. U-^^y 

She was the sister of John Wilkes, of famous 
memory, had a large portion of his intellectual en- 
dowments, and was Arery little hi& inferior in viva- 
jcity, humour, and wit She was married first to 
an opulent merchant, who was succeeded in his 
business by his head clerk, Mr. Hayley, whose 
fortunes were made by his obtaining the hand of the 
widow. He was afterwards Alderman Hayley; and 
w^s a near relation of Hayley, the poet. He was 
a plain, sensible, good sort of man, wholly al> 
fiorbed in commercial pursuits, and soon found 
it expedient, for the sake of a quiet life, to suffer 
his cara sposa to do as she liked. She was ex* 
jceedingly well informed, had read a great deal, 
possessed a fine taste, and, with respect to literary 
merit, considerable judgment. She accordingly 
nought, with much avidity, the society of those who 
were distinguished in the world by their talents, and 
their writings. When the expression of those i» 
u$ed, it must be understood to apply to men only^ 
for on ^11 occasions she was at no pains tq conceal 

her 
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ber contemptuous opinion of her own fcex ; and \t 
was no uncommon thing to see het* at table, sur- 
rounded with ten or twelve eminent men, without a 
single female. 

Siie had great conversation talents, and unfortu* 
Tiately, like her brother, she seldom permitted any 
ideas of religion, or even of delicacy, to impose a 
restraint upon her observations. 

Her disregard bf propriety was alto and conspi- 
cuously manifested on other occasions. She inva- 
riably attended aU the more remarkable trials at 
tHe Old Bailey, where she regularly bad a certaifi 
place reserved for her. When the discussion ot 
trial was of such a nature, that decorum, and in- 
ideed the Judges themselves, desired ivomen to 
ifithdraw, she never stirred froni her pHice, but 
piersisted in remaining te hear the whole, with the 
tnost unmoved and unblushing earnestness of atten* 
tion. 

She every summer made an excursion to such 
parts of the kingdom as she had not before visited, 
^nd was always accompanied by a single male 
^nd, who for a great number of years wa& ad 
Americab gentleman, connected with the hduste of 
JJ^yley by .the ties of mercantile interests. Upon 
ibnB occasion, she visited the Hichlands with thii 
Usndeman, and though accustomed to a very Ibtu- 
irjous style of living, Bbe pubinitted to the grfeatesk 

privft' 
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privations and hardships in the indulgence of her 
curiosity. This indeed was unbounded ; it extende(| 
to the manufactories, manners, high and low, an^ 
worse than low, in whatever place ahe visited* 
Her professed object was to sec every body, sgid 
i^very thing, which deserved or excited attention. 

The season in which she visited the Highlands 
proved moreover to, be very wet and tempestuous, 
and the character of her mind cantiot perhap3 be 
fnore accurately delineated, than by an extract of i^ 
Letter which shfs wrote to h^^ brother, John Wilkes^ 
4rpm Scotland. It began-r 

" Dear Brotlier, 

** The rain has been and still is so incessant| 
|hat I have serious intentions- of constructing ano- 
th^ ark, into which, however, I shall be exceed- 
ingly scrupulous whom I admit. A3 I know your 
particular taste, I shall have a cabin for your use, 
fitted up and adorned with scripture and other 
prints* But I will on no consideration whatever 
suffer any uncloan animals to enter ; for example, 
j^Qthing shall prevail upon me to admit eUher Scotch 
or Scotch women," &c. 3tc. 



The wfac^e of the epistle was of the same strain 
fftpd oharacter, fuU of wit, humour, and ingenious 

^howevCT unjust) jraillery. 

She 
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She had a house after her husband's death, and 
perhaps before, at Bromley ; the measured distance 
of which from her town residence in Great Alifle- 
street, Goodman Vfields, was precisely ten miles. 
She had four beautiful black horses, and on enter- 
ing her carriage, she never failed to take her watch 
in her hand, and her coachman was sure to have a 
sorry bout of it, if he exceeded the space of aa 
hour either going or coming. She had also a strong 
predilection for the drama, had a box at each 
of the theatres, and generally went from one house 
to another. She was most particularly fond of 
. Shakspeare, and never failed to be present when 
any of his plays were represented. She allowed . 
her coachman but half an hour to drive from Good- 
man's-fields to either theatre. Her remarks on th« 
performances and performers were ingenious, lively, 
pertinent, and just, and very much contributed 
to the information and amusement of her com-* 

She was particularly nice in her carriage, which 
was always built in the highest and most expensive . 
3tyle of fashion, and kept with particular neat- 
ness. She had one day a rich citizen with her in 
one of these excursions to or from Bromley, who, 
from want of observation or attention, did not per- 
ceive that the glass near which he sate was drawn 
up, and he was so thoughtless as to spit upon it 

Sh« 
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She indulged in much laughter, and remarked, 
that her coachman could not possibly have had 
a greater compliment paid to his care of th<i 
glasses. 

She had a daughter, who did not appear to be 
exempted, by her relationship, from the general, 
indeed the universal dislike, or rather contempt, 
which she avowed for all her sex. 

They were on the very worst terms possible; 
and so reluctant was she, on her daughter's mar- 
riage, to perform the stipulations required by old 
H/s will, that the most harsh and rigorous pro- 
ceedings were found unavoidably, necessary, and 
she was . arrested on a Saturday night on coming 
fr0m4he play, when she had thousands at her com- 
mand, and detained, with her male friend, who 
always accompanied her, in a i?punging-house, till 
the Monday morning. 

In the end she served this same gentleman 
'a most slippery tiick. He was a native of 
Nantucket, and as Mr. H.'s commercial connec- 
tions were principally in America, he was one of 
their most intimate and valuable correspondents. 
On coming to England, be took up his residence 
in H.'s house, and on his death, undertook the 
conduct of the great and extensive concern for th« 
widow. He was her most intimate counsellor, 
pnfidapty and friend; embarked his fortunes ^^ith 

her's 
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hitr% attended her every where, and ob every oeca*^^^ 
8100, and was in all respects the master of her, 
house, and direcfbr of her family. At the conciiH 
sion of the American war, it was found expedient 
that some confidential person should go over to 
America, to see after the property sUU remaining 
ip that country, and which was not much Ifss in 
value than a hundred thousand pounds. Mr. R * * 
offered himself for the purpose. The lady's attach- 
ment to him was so strong, that she determined not 
to part with him, and resolved to accompany him. 
Before they embarked^ it was determined, on con«' 
sultationi tiiat they should be married, and the 
Archbishop's license was accordin^y obt^ned*. 
From some cause or other, the solemnii:atiq% wa^ 
deferred, and they mutually covenanted that it; 
should take place on their arrival .in America. 
They accordingly set sail lovingly together. When 
they got to America, they were much noticed, and 
feasted, and were hospitably received, evf.n|:>y Gar 
neral Washington himself, and the most consider- 
able persons of the country. . Still the marriage waf 
not solemnized. Atn^Ost the first letters which came 
out from England) brought the unwelcome inforipfir 
tion that the presence q( IVfrs. H. or her agei^ an4 
fepresentotive, was indispensably necessary, to^r 
icure the property which wajs left t)el^i[d, bo l^^ 
considerable than tiitt after "which thfiy w^, J9 
- * Search 
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searelu The g^tidemah of whom we are speaian^ 
toluiitarUy undertook this mission also ; and leaviog 
hk friend and mistress^ with the promise, add ii^ 
deed deternfiination, to retom immediately, and pei>^ 
form his contract, be appointed a young mercantile 
man to transact his business in his absence, and 
d^arted for England. 

Bnt mark the waywai*dne8S and inconstancy of 
i^me females : he had hardly set foot on Britishjland^ 
l^hen a packet arrivdt from a correspondent in 
Atnl^rica, #ith the information, that the lady had 
fcluifid solitude in that distant part of the globe so 
il-ksome, and indeed so intolerable, that in mm 
short week after his departure, she had united hen- 
self in indissoluble bonds with the yomig man 
"Whoia he had left as his mercantile representative, 
Thet^ewere no writings, settlements, or contracta 
but one simple deed, stating that tlie longest liver 
Should take all the property. 

Beifore the narrative of Mrs. H. is resumed, 
the s^uel of the fortuties of this disappomt^ 
jgentleman, as &tr as they ate known, shall be 
added. His grief was probably neither very acute, 
faoir very permanefit; indeed he was already 
beginning to fe^l his situation to be a sort of un- 
ihahly tbaldromi and there can be very Uttte 

F 

ilbUbt, that if he had been either presaidg pr impor- 
lihaltei h0 might mutatii inutmdis have been the 

happy 
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happy bridegroom in America, rather than the for- 
saken lover jn England. But be was a man with a 
great spirit of enterprize, bad seen ; much of the 
world, and was anxious to see more. He had also 
some very lofty schemes of mercantile aggrandise- 
ment, particularly with respect to the South Sea 
Whale Fishery. He was an exceedingly ingenious 
mechanic, and had invented a machine for the more 
cert£^in destruction of whales, which bad the appro- 
bation of some of ,our most accomplished m^ecbar 
nics. With this view, not meeting in this country, 
or from our government, the encouragement he 
wanted, and . the assistance which he asked, he rci* 
moved to France. 

The French Revolution had commenced, and he 
received from the Ruling Powers the most munifi- 
cent promises, and so much immediate and effec- 
tual assistance, that by their aid and countenance 
he formed one establishment, upon a very large 
scale, at Dunkirk, and another at TOrient Here, 
for some years, he prosecuted his plans with such 
success, that he had the fairest .prospect of acquiring 
the greatest opulence. Unfortunately, . one of his 
partners at TOrient, laboured under t):ie suspicioQ 
of being an aristocrat, in the atrocious t^i^es of 
Robespierre. Suspicion was but another term 
with this sanguinary crew, for guilt, and the guillo? 
Itine was (to use their abominable jargon) in coq^ 

stant 
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staiit requisition. This most worthy and excellent 
man, with little, perhaps with no form of trial, was 
put to death, and his friend, and patron, the Ame- 
rican, escaped with life obly. All the property 
was seized, plundered, or confiscated, and the 
whole establishment fell to the ground. Whether 
he yet survives, or if he does, in what situation he 
remains, was unknown when this was written. 
M. R. had great talents, many amiable qualities, 
and, in those respects, deserved a far better fate. 

Now to return to Mrs. Hayley. The hours of 
rapture, even with younger subjects, (votaries at the 
Hymeneal shrine) do not always extend beyond the 
honeymoon. When a female, approaching to se- 
l» venty, leads to the altar a bridegroom who has not 
seen thirty, these hours df Elysium seldom continue 
quitie so long. In a very short interval, a separft^ 
' tion was mutually thought expedient. The lady, 
as before observed, had confided every thing to the 
generosity of her husband, and, with such an aliow'-' 
ance as he thought jproper to niake her, she took a 
very early opportunity, of re-crossing the Atlantic^ ; 
and after a short residence in London, fixed herself 
at Bath, where she passed 

'' An old age of carik.'' 



CHAF. 



Thy earft is fiased, and jtealouily attends 
Toifill diy odoroutf hmp with deecU ofjlisbtj 
And 4iope tbat reaps not tshame* 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
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Perfectly contrasted to the preceding per- 
ionage, in mind, temper, and manners, and giftod 
fvith talents of a better kind, was the individual to 
whom attribute of respect is now about Xo be 
paid. 

' Mrs. C. was distinguished by every domestic apd 
every amialble virtue ; and though her situation in 
life exempted her from the drudgery of minutely 
attending to:every particul^ circumstance of a very 
large family, yet she paid the strictiest attenticm to 
the education of her c):iildren, and, at the same 
time, found opportunity to cultivate and extend her 
taste for literature. 

Her maiden name was 6. and, as is believed, of 
aQ wcient and most respectable Suffolk family. 

She 
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She mahned early in life, Dr. G. a clergyman <$ 
ivhom mention has before been made, as a man c^ 
considerable iearnihg and abilities, Of good fortune^ 
as well as preferment. In the latter part of bis life, 
by some negotiation with the Dean and Chapter of 
N. he exchanged his living of B. near Norwich^ 
for that of G. Y. In this place, he spent witfe 
Mrs. 'C. who survived her husband, the remainder 
of an honourable, useful, and amiable life ; botb 
of them distinguished by their great benevolence 
and hospitality, both of them conspicuous for thehr 
love of literature, and their kindness to literary 
men. All' have their failings, but bating that our 
friend, the Doctor, was somewhat disputatiye ifi 

^ conversation, and rather too prone to entangle him- 
self and his auditors in the labyrinths of metaphy- 
aicai perplexities (for ne'er could he escape that 
Stygian gloom, which lie still was apt to make darker 
by the intermixture of theological subtleties) he 
was ever mild, conciliatory, and friendly. 

Mrs. C. was the authoress of two novels, one of 
which was most successfully published in her life- 
time, under the title of the " Exemplary Mother;'* 
the name given to the other wa3, " The Wife, or 
.Caroline Herbert;" which was printed not long 

> Hince under the sanction of one of her surviving 
fons. 

^th of these publicationiS have merit far beyond 

the ordinary run of navels. The first is in a npiore. 

% particular 
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particular manner entitled to commendation. It 
passed through various editions, and was long a 
great favourite with the public. The latter also 
exhibits an excellent model for the conduct of a 
wife, placed under circumstances which too, far 
too frequently, occur in the present condition of 
sdciety. 

Mr. A. C. who is so great an ornament to the 
medical profession, was the eldest son of this ex- 
cellent lady. Of him, it must be said in truth and 
justice, that, independent of his great sagacity, 
judgment, and skill, he is characterized by all the 
amiable qualities of his mother. Kind to his friends, 
compassionate to the poor, an example of benevo- 
lence to all. 



Mrs. M— 



M>. 
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Concerning Mrs. M. the writer does not appear 
to have been qualified to say a great deal from per- 
sonal knowledge. It is the less necessary, as her 
character, accomplishments, and manners, have been 
a fertile theme with a great many modern writers. 

In conversation she was lively, communicative^ 
and exceedingly agreeable. She possessed the 
highest polish of good breeding, as well indeed she 
might, and it was no unpleasant circumstance in 
the parties which both frequented, to listen to the 
Kpri^i^y dialogue concerning times which were 

gone 
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gone by, between Horace Walpole and heri^lf^ 
Mrs. M. retained the dress of the old school 
whiqh afforded a \ivhiipsical contrast to the more 
modern habiliments of those females^ by whom shi 
was constandy surrounded. 

Every thing about Mrs. £. C. tended to inspire 
reverence and esteem. 

She possessed dignity without pride, simplicity 
without affectation, learning without pqdautry, gpocl 
breeding without any of its tinsel ornaments. Sha 
received the homage, which by common consent 
was on all occasions paid her, with ease and grac^ 
fulness; and she communicated what she knew 
(and she knew a great deal indeed) with affability 
and good humour, explained what was difiiciiilt with 
readiness, and never discovered any impatience of 
contcadictiont 

Mrs. C. received unfeigned tributes of admif* 
ration from a great many of the mo0t^iUu£triou9 
characters of her country, but none paid her more 
particular attention than the late honoured and 
revered Bishop Porteus. He was an excellent 
judge of mental endowments, both natural and ac-* 
quired ; and it was the esteem which both combined 
to conciliate, that rendered her society so grateful 
at London-^House and at Fulham. She was always 
employed on some subject or object of benevolence, 
and though her own means of beneficence were cir- 
TOi. I. Z cumscribed, 
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ctiinscribedy her recommendation and introduction 
to the great and ppwerful bad no inconsiderable in- 
fluedcei and from a long catalogue of meritorious 
names, migbt Mrs. C. reasonably expect (as in- 
deed she received) the warmest acknowledgments 
of gratitude. 

But of this illustrious lady it would perhaps be 
superfluous to say more. Her literary life and 
private character have been communicated to the 
public by one eminently qualified to form a due 
estimate of their value. But the object, at least 
One object of these Memoirs, is to bring to recol- 
lection the distinguished personages of both sexes, 
to whom a personal introduction was obtained, 
from no other claims or pretensions than an ardent 
love and pursuit of learning. The honour of a 
not unfrequent meeting with this lady, was too 
flattering and too gratifying to be passed over unno- 
ticed and unacknowledged. 



CHAP* 



Differ opus livida turba tuum* 



CHAPTER L. 

W ITH respect to the individual next introduced^ 
the writer appears to have been conscious how 
much delicacy was required, and seems to have 
distrusted his own ability in the management of 
his subject. 

He commences thus : — As the]comet is invariably 
accompanied by its blazing appendix^ so are malig- 
nant ©nvy and the bitterest enmity, everlastingly 
found in attendance upon eminent virtue and splen- 
did talents. 

To contemplate these four qualities, virtue and 
talent, enmity and envy, in their fullest force and 
energy, it is only necessary to take a view of the 
life and character of H-^ M . 

If the esteem and friendship of the wise'^and 
good, limited to no gradation of rank or pre-emi-> 
nence, denote virtue, piety, and those more amiable 
endowments which impjrove and adorn society, then 

% % may 
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may the fi*iends of this excellent female^ boldly 
claim for her every honourable appellation. At 
the same time, it must be reluctantly acknowledged, 
that envy has been busily employed in ascribing to 
her, various failings and imperfections, much at 
vari^-nce with the lofty pretensions asserted in her 
behalf. Truth, however, unsupported but by itself, 
its own firmness, and its own excellence, boldly 
dt^fies surmise, insinuation, and falsehood. 

With respect to intellectual distinction and su- 
periority, there can be no occasion for discussion. 
The catalogue of H. M/s works speaks a language 
^which all comprehend, and whose beauties and 
excellence all without hesitation, acknowledge. She 
exhibited claims to popular admiration and applause 
at a very early period of life, nor has she written 
or published any ttiihg which had not the cause of 
religion, morality, and virtue, as its immediate and 
fivowed object. To enumerate them all, with a 
concise estimate of the value of each and of the 
whole, would be a pleasing occupation, but would 
unavoidably extend this narl^tive beyond the pro- 
posed limits *. The last of her labours may per- 
haps be pronounced the most extensively import- 
ant, and the most generally useful. By much prae- 

»: • The reader is again reminded, that the manuscript \rhieii 
tj^aki thus, was written numy jean iinc«, 

tice^ 
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tice^ she b^ obtained a style wbicb cesses iier 
very bigh amongst our best writers of £)ig1ish 
prose. It is strong without being pedantic, forcible 
yet exceedingly perspicuous, elegant but not too^ 
elaborate. , 

Is it not to be seriously lamented, that an indi« 
vidual, so endowed, so confessedly entitled to the 
applauses of her countrymen, so. constantly exer- 
cised for their benefit, and so perpetualjiy engaged 
in the most amiable and useful occupations of so? 
cial life, should have had active and zealous ad veir>> 
saries, who have disputed the sinceiity of ber 
piety, and maliciously and injuriously impugned tba 
accuracy of her conduct? What was termed the 
Blagden Controversy, can hardly be forgotten ; fc[y)t 
notwithstanding t|ie tricks and artifices which \fpr§ 
made use of, it terminated most highly to her 
honour. 

Among other stratagems, the following is nof th^ 
least curious. One of her great adversaries pub- 
lished a pamphlet against her, to which he gave the 
title of " H. M.'js Controversy on Sunday Schools," 
which drew in many to buy and to read it, thinking 
it to be written by her. The book was printed for 
Jordan, who was the publisher of the notorious Tom 
Paine's works, and at the end were stitched adver- 
tisements of all the well-known Jacoi^inical pubH* 
cations* 
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H. M. Kas moreover been accused of fanaticism 
and jacobinism^ of disaffection to church and stat . 
Now it must be acknowledged to be a little bard, 
that an individual should be accused of failing in 
those very points and objects, which it has been the 
study of a laborious and protracted life, to vindicate 
and promote. 

How unjust and unfounded these imputations .are, 
any one may be easily and effectually convinced, 
who will be at the pains to examine the edition of 
H. M.'s works, published in eight volumes, in 1801. 
Let him but pay attention to the story of Fantom, 
in the beginning of the fourth volume, or to the 
first chapter of the Fashionable World, vol. 6, 
%vith the answer to Dupont, in this same volume, 
and he will require no other evidence or argument, 
to convince him of the absurdity and falsehood of 
auch imputations. 

Further than this, to impress on the lower classes 
of people a reverence for the clergy, this excellent 
writer has laboured with no ordinary a^dulousness. 
This must be obvious from the Fictitious Tales in 
the 4th and 5th volumes of the edition above-men- 
tioned, w here a parish minister is almost constantly 
introduced as an example of every virtue. It mav 
be expedient also to rg fer to " Village Politics^^'* at 
tbe end of the first volume^ 
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But this discussion apparently leads to the path 
which it was determined to avoid. It may tfiere- 
fore be sufficient to terminate this articki by the 
memorandum of our friend, expressed to this effect 
in the margin of the manuscript, that he reckoned 
(he observes) among the most agreeable circum- 
stances of his life, his personal introduction to 
H. M. He was pleased with the unaffected sim- 
plicity of her manners, the spirit of her conversa- 
tion, which, though instructive, was modest and 
unobtrusive. He had also the occasional honour 
of her correspondence, and he felt justified jn 
speaking in the highest terms of her knowledge, 
sagacity, and judgment 

It ought, however, to be observed, that, during 
all the virulent attacks made upon her, in the above- 
mentioned controversy, H. M. preserved a dignified 
and inviolable silence; never suffering herself to be 
provoked into contention with those, who so ar- 
dently desired to involve her in it. tiy this pru- 
dence, no less than by her real innocencd", she 
finally obtained the victory. 2oc 
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K^n ego illam mibi dotem duco esse quae dos dicitur 
Sed pudiciti^m^ et pudorem et sedatum Cupidinem. 



CHAPTER LI. 

J. HE next individual to whom our reader is to be 
introduced, is a personage of very congenial feelingSi 
And of similar merits with her who preceded, though 
possibly somewhat inferior in ability. But the love 
of justice scorns to make invidious discriminations! 
ivhere the general claims to approbation are alike^ 
and universally acknowledged ; where they are 
founded on the noblest and most generous private 
virtues, continually exercised for the good of the 
community. Here let it be remembered, (as in- , 
deed it has before been remarked) that regular 
and circumstantial biographical sketches are not to 
te expected. Had the Sexagenarian survived, he 
would in all probability have filled up and com-- 
pleated these portraits, of which, unluckily, the 
outlines only, are to be found in his notes. What- 
ever his ultimate intention might have been, in 

their 
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their present form tbey seem only intended to call 
his recollection to those, to whom, from a conge- 
niality of pursuits, an introduction, more or less 
fetmiliar, was obtained, in the progress of a literary 
life. 

Some of these connections and acquaintances 
were formed at a house, \Chere, previously to the. 
calamity of the French Revolution, individuals of 
all parties and persuasions, political and religious, 
used to meet in easy and agreeable familiarity. 
Here were seen Dr. Priestley, Mr. Henley, Dr. 
Price, Horne Tooke, Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Bishop Percy, the venerable Bishop Douglas, 
Dr. Gregory, and Mrs. Woolstoncroft, to whom 
there could not possibly exist a greater or more 
Striking contrast than the immediate subject X)f this 
article. 

Mas. T . 



The master of this house (there is no occasion 
to designate him by name) was a very austere and 
rigid dissenter of the old school, but friendly 
to literary men, and on all occasions ready to 
assist in the promotion of their literary views. The 
commencement and progress of the French Revo- 
lution seemed to be a signal for the dissolution of 
those amicable bonds. The Pater-familias was the 
devoted friend of Priestley and of Price, . and of 

Gonse- 
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consequence took a most active and zealous part 
in what he was pleased to call the cause of political 
and religious lib^rty^ and what was a very custo- 
mary and favourite phrase among them^ the gene- 
ral melioration of the state of man. 

Vain and illusory ideas ! but it was a long, a 
very long time, before this misguided man, and his 
more intimate associates, saw and acknowledged 
their error, and that the only consequence of the 
horrible combustion, was impiety, cruelty, and 
anarchy. 

Bitterly did he suffer in his own person, from the 
consequences of his strong predilection to a class of 
men, whose sentiments and whose writings declared 
open and eternal war against what they foolishly 
and impertinently denominated ^^ The Church and 
King System.'' 

It was this personage, however, long since no 
more, who first encouraged Mrs. T. to systematize 
and publish her various excellent performances for 
the benefit of mankind. At this hospitable house 
it was, that our Sexagenarian first met with this 
lady. The pious, loyal, and amiable bias of Mrs. 
-T.'s mind, led her, in a very short time, to other 
and very different connections ; and her exertions 
in the cause of religion, good morals, and the safety 
of the state, were universally acknowledged, and 
duly rewarded. For a considerable part of a loqg 

life, 
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-life^ she was honoured by the countenance of the 
Royal Family, as well as by the friendship and 
protection of the most distinguished characters of 
the country. Among others, the venerable Bishop 
Porteus, always among the foremost to discern 
merit, and to reward it, on every occasion pro- 
fessed the warmest esteem for her person and 
character, and to demonstrate the sincerity of his 
regard, presented her son .to a considerable bene- 
fice in his diocese. 

This brief descriptive sketch here concludes, first 
observing, that in society her manners were simple^ 
gentle, and unassuming; her conversation sedate, 
her pronunciation deliberate, her mind cultivated 
with a very strong and leading propensity to sub- 
jects of a religious pature, to which indeed her in- 
formation was princijpally confined. 



CHAP. 
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CHAPTER LII. 



Perhaps there maiy be na Meet occasion of 
introducing a few v(OTd& on the subject of 



^ ^ ools/on ca-'o^^ 
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than whom a more eccentric and extraordinary 
character has not in modern times appeared upon 
the theatre of the world. Few individuals have 
combined qualities and talents so various, and so 
contradictory ; very few females have experienced 
more or greater vicissitudes, and none ever em- 
ployed their time and abilities on subjects so much 
at variance with the common feelings and opinions 
of memkind. 

Her life and memoirs were given at length, by 
the person whom^ after living with him for some 

% time 
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time as his wife, she finally consented to Warry^ 
in condescension to the foolish prejudices of the 
world* It cannot be at all wonderful, that these 
two persons should be brought together by a strong 
magnetic attraction ; the only matter of surprize is^ 
that they did not come together sooner : for they 
seemed to be inspired with one soul, one common 
sentiment,, one feeling, and one object. They agreed 
with the most perfect harmony in contemptuously- 
disregarding whatever in religion, or morals, or po^ 
iitics, was sanctioned by the veneration of ages, 
and in introducing, with the most audacious perse** 
verance, wild, preposterous, and pernicious theo* 
ries. 

This lady's first entrance into life was i^aracte- 
rized by the most striking peculiarities, and she 
seems to have imbibed very unaccountable notions 
of political justice, in contra*distinction to those oi 
nature and of duty. 

As long as we continue uncorrupted by the world;- 
the love of parents in most minds, grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength. Th& 
good lady, on the contrary, was not eminently distin^ 
guished by her filial piety, and at a very early pe- 
riod of her youth, she left her father's bouse with 
abruptness and disgust. 

We next hear of her as having, in conjunction 
ifith a friend, the direction of a day-school ; but 

this^ 
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this friend^s delicate health requiring her to seek a 
milder climate^ Miss W. soon afterwards gava up 
her employment, -and crossed the sea to join her 
companion. On the above lady's death. Miss W. 
returned to England, and became a governess in a 
noble family, where, however, she did not continue 
long; nor with her fantastical (not to say mischiev- 
ous) ideas on the subject of female education, was 
it likely that she sliould. She then settled in Lon- 
don, and, if we mistake not, became an authoress 
by profession ; and it was at the bouse formerly 
mentioned, which at that period was a general re- 
ceptacle for the friends of learning of both sexes, 
that the writer saw. and became slightly acquainted 
Krith her. 

In London, as indeed every where else, she 
was characterized by the wildest extravagance of , 
sentiment, and really appeared to think, that to 
obey the first impulses of inclination, uncontrouled 
by the sobriety of thought, or interposition of judg- 
ment, was the only true wisdom. She formed at 
this period the most violent attachment to a man 
of genius and talent, who, whatever might be his 
claims to reputation, was old enough to be her 
father, and certainly did not possess those external 
recommendations, which usually conciliate the par- 
tiality of women. This circumstance relating to 
an individual, for whom, on account of hiji^ talents^ 
it is impossible not to feel sentiments of respect, 

v/Quld 
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iK^ld not have been introduced^ had not the 
lady's biographer spoken of the fact without re- 
serve. 

The gentleman alluded to, it may be apprehend- 
edy did not return her predilection in his favour 
with equal ardour^ and therefore to get rid of the 
torment' of unrequited love, or, as the event proved, 
' to change its object, she went to Paris, to which 
place also congenial propensities had at about the 
same period attracted others of our countrywomen, 
as Anna Maria Williams, Miss P., &c« &c. of 
M'hora more hereafter,j 

At Paris our heroine fell in the way of a plain 
downright man of business from America, with no 
particular recommendation either of fortune, per- 
son, or talent ; but strange to tell, she almost in- 
stantaneously conceived for him a passion yet 
more violent and uncontroulable than that which 
she had formerly experienced for Mr. F. To him 
she sacrificed every thing, even her modesty ; for 
though she without scruple lived with him as his 
wife, she refused to be married to him even accord- 
ing to the slight and unsatisfactory ceremonial 
then observed in France. Her reasons for this 
conduct were somewhat whimsical. She did not 
choose that he should be made liable to debts for- 
merly incurred by her, and she also entertained the 
idea^ that an avowed marriage with her, would 

expose 
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expose him to certain 'family hicoiiveniencies and 
embarrassments. 

But alas! for such hasty attachments! neither 
did our American return her passion with a suit- 
able enthusiasm. He left her at Paris in a state of 
pregnancy, under pretext of business, which re* 
quired his presence at one of the sea-ports, and 
with a promise of speedy return. He did not per* 
form this promise. She followed him to the sea* 
side. Here she was^ delivered of a daughter. The 
cold-blooded American pleaded business in Lon- ' 
don ; but promised her, that if she would go quietly 
back to Paris, he would soon return from Eng« 
land, and rejoin her. But though they did meet 
again, passion was quite exhausted on his par^ 
never mOre, by any arts or exertions of her's, to 
be revived. To be brief— he chose another com* 
panion, and recommended to her to do the same. 
This was rather too much to be endured. The 
lady did not indeed, in imitation of Sappho, preci- 
pitate herself from another Leucadian rock; she 
chose a more vulgar mode of death; she put some 
lead into her pockets, and threw herself into the 
water. She did not, however, use lead enough, qs 
there was still gas sufficient left in her head to coun- 
terpoise it. She. was rescued from the watery bier, 
and lived again to experience the feverish yarieti^s 
af the tender passioiif 

The 
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Thfe ahguisb df her grief did riot eridiire driy very 
fcDnsiderable time> for within a few months she 
United herself to a man, whose peculiarities of opi^ 
hion wet^e as strange and ds preposterous ad her own, 
Mark, reader, she did not marry him. No ! that 
Would have been pitiful, wondrdud pitiful, oti both 
sides. She had already demonstrated her amorous 
creed, the gi^eat meixiiti of which was, that 

Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flie^^ 

Her new lovei* hild, on the subject 6f marriage^, 
Already and soledarily declared, that '' so loiig as he 
should seek to engross one woman to himself, and 
to prohibit his neighbour from provitKg his superiot 
desert, and reaping the fruits of it, he would be 
guilty of thci most odious of all tuonopolies." 

The mind sicketis at the continuation of a naf ra« 
tive, so repletci with folly, and so ofFenisive to every 
thuig which piety, delicacy, and hdinan obligsltions 
render sacred. The lady, oti her returti to this 
Country, was considered as the wife of her Ameri- 
can lover, and in this character, on account of her 
talents, which nobody will presume to call in ques- 
lion, was visited by several very respectable females. 
But when in open defiance, and in contempt of all 
'decency and good order, she cohabited with the 
author of Psiiii'Ji^i^^f^our, precise Sturdy country- 

Vol. It A a Vfomeft 
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jt'omen thought that tiiis was carrying the jest some- 
what too far, and accordingly withdrew themselves 
from her acquaintance. 

Such a proceeding at first excited the astonish? 
ment of the lady, and the scorn of the philosopher ;^ 
indeed the latter pretended to m^ke it a master of 
ridicule, but all would not da ; and it is understood 
that the lady condescended to use her influence with 
her lover, and, in spite of bis public avowed hosti- 
lity to marriage, he became her legal husband. 

The union did not long continue ; it was dis- 
solved by that which dissolves all things— the un- 
relenting hand of death. Mrs. Gr died in child- ^o«i 
bed, at no great distance from the tima of the mar- 
riagjB ceremony having been performed. 

No one would surely speak with levity of humaa 
sorrows; and it is impossible not to revere the 
grief which is excited by the irreparable loss of 
relatives and friends. Yet there was something in 
the dogmas and maxims of the author pf P — ^ 
J , so very extraordinary, representing so con- 
temptuously the tender ties of nature, . and what 
have hitherto been, regarded as the strong obliga- 
tions of duty, that his conduct after his domestic 
privation, necessarily excited some degree of 
wonder. 

There were so many vulnerable parts in Mrt. 
W.> character and conduct, the principles which 

• she 
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she avowed, and the system of education WhicBl 
ihe recommended : the maxims which she vindi- 
Catted, were so dangerous to female virtue, and isd 
obnoxious to the universal sentiments of the wise 
and good, that on her decease, much and un- 
reserved discussion concerning her took place.'. 
The result was undoubtedly not very honourably 
to her fair fame as a woman, whatever it might b^ 
to her reputation as an author. To have been con- 
Msteitt with himself, and with his writings, the phi^ 
losopher might have been expected to have disrei 
garded all these animadversions as unworthy of hiB 
notice, and beneath the dignity of his character. 
Far otherwise. Nature, it may be presumed, tri- 
iimphed over philosophy. He was the victitn of 
rage and resentment. He who had contended that 
man was a mere machine, that every thing which 
Happens i^ the result of absolute necessity, that 
gratitude, the relative affections, parental love, filial 
duty, &c. are vices — bounced and raved at the 
" calumnies^ which the virulence of a party spirit 
hitherto unexampled, had, on the occasion of her 
death, poured upon the memory of, the most ex- 
cellent and admirable woman that it was ever his 
lotto know." He went even further still. Not 
satisfied with his own weapons, he employed those 
of certain intemperate and injudicious friends, 
whose skill and adroitness in wielding them were 
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not only inferior to his own, but who exposed their 
€fwn inefficiency, as well as the weakness of th& 
cause they so precipitately undertook to defend. 

The following character of this extraordinary 
woman appeared not long after her deaths and 
with this, the article relating tp her may not impro- 
perly conclude. 

" She was a wpman of strong intellect, and of 
ungovernable passions. To the latter, when once 
|he had given the reins, she seems to have yielded 
on all occasions with little scruple, and as little 
delicacy. She appears in the strongest sense a 
voluptuary and sensualist, but without refinement. 
We compassionate her en'ors, and respect het ta- 
lents, but our compassion is lessened by the mis- 
chievous tendency of her doctrines and example; 
and our respect is certainly not extended or im- 
proved, by her exclaiming against prejudices^ of 
some of the most dangerous of which, she ivas her- 
sielf perpetually the victim, by her praises of virtue, 
the sanctity of which she habitually violated, and 
by her pretences to philosophy, whose real myste- 
ries she did not understand, and the dignity of 
which, in various instances, she sullied and dis- 
graced.^ 



. CHAP. 



Multa in muliebrem leviUtem coepit jactare. Quam 
facile adamarent. Quam cito etiam Philorum oblivisce- 
rentur. NuUamque esse feminam tarn pudicara, quae Don 
peregrina usque ad furorem averteretur. 



CHAPTER LIII. 

v/F the same school, and not improbably a pro- 
selyte to the same doctrines, was 
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What and how great a contrast is exhibited be* 
tween this female's first appearance on the theatre 
of the public, and her last fatal ending ! Lively, 
elegant, accomplished, and agreeable, of pleasing 
person, simple and gentle manners, without pride, 
or asserting any pretensions to distinction, she re- 
ceived the respect and attention of many of the 
most considerable persons in this country, both for 
talent and for rank. What is she now? If slie 
lives, (and whether she does or not, few know, and 
nobody cares) she is a wanderer — £^n exile, unno- 
ticed and unknown, 
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The moment that the torch of anarchy was dis- 
played from the turrets of the Thuilleries, she 
caught the flame, and, as it were by magic^ the 
form of every thing was chajiged to the visual ray 
of her understanding. She forgot the lessons pf • 
ber youth, despised the precepts of her early in^ 
structors, and forsook the land of her forefathers. 
The perfectibility of man, the rights of womeii, the 
pap of liberty, alone occupied and overpowered her 
mind. She must needs go where alone these fas- 
einating idols received the culture and the homage 
which in her imagination they deserved. To France 
tten she huri'ied, connected herself instantqineously 
with the great tragedians of (he day, was irjitiated 
in their mysteries, and adopted the whole pf 
their gipsy jargon. She became in every particular 
a French woman, ^fothing was in her eyes fair^ 
or wise, or great, or good, but what was French ; 
and as for poor old England, its inhabitants, and 
its manners, nothing could be more paltry— nothing 
more contemptibla 

[ Her friend, Mrs. W. had taught her, by her ex- 
ample, that female modesty might be laid aside 
without any compunctious visitations ; and, like 
l\er prototype, she formed an attachment to ^ 
J'renchman, wlfo in Paris was generally considered 
as a spy of the police ; even if he did not sometimes 
perform in a far less honourable character. This 
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ttian bad it wife living at the time, and Miss W. pro- 
bably kneiv it ; but this opposed but a trilling obsta*- 
cle. The morality which then prevailed in the French 
metropolis, found a very convenient confederate ia 
the facility with which divorces were obtained. 
£ut it is far from certain, that even this slight cere- 
knony was observed. Be this as tt may, und^ this 
paramour's benignant auspices, she wrote about 
France, its politics, its new-fangled manners^ 
Robespierre, and Danton, and Marat, and all that 
Stygian crew, with unrestrained volubility ; and 
with a presumptuousness and impertinence, a de- 
termination to palliate and excuse the horrid atro- 
cities she had wdtnessed, such as to excite a mixture 
of contempt and resentment 

Perhaps the following may be exhibited as an 
Accurate epitome of her creed at this period, (we 
say at this period) for if she yet lives, she must be 
ia greater fool than we think her, to persist in some 
of the articles of her political faith : — 

** The guilt of the unfortunate king was clear.'* — 
** The horrid murders and massacres were partial 
evils." — " The French Revolution was destined 
to break the fetters of mankind throughout the 
world." 

This and far worse garbage than this, was the 
reader compelled to wade through m the yaridus 
publications of this perverted writer. 

All 
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All this is wondrous pitiful, but pity 'tis, ^tia truci 
•When accident first introduced our Sexagenariaa 
to H. M, W. she yas young and lovely, ingeuuou$ 
and innocent. By the proper exercise of her ts^- 
lents, she might have been an ornament to society, 
and useful to the world. Her decline of life might 
have tranquilly been passed under the shadow 
of her own vine, honoured and beloved. If she 
exists, she can have no other reflections but 
those which must be truly mortifying. She cannot 
fail now to be sensible, that she deserted substanco 
for shadow, real liberty for ideal dreams about its 
phantom, a long list of honourable friends, com-^ 
prehending some of the fairest names among us — ; 
for whom?— for Mrs. W., Thomas Paine, Danton, 
for her friend, or her lover, or her husband, (by 
.whichever name she wishes him to be distinguished) 
for Ramond, Madame Roland, O'Connor, Santerre, 
&c. &c. To finish in a word, she exchanged the 
prospect of honourable fame, for negleO; and con- 
tempt 

There still remain a few more of this clas$ of 
females, with whom an introduction took place, 
by the means of common friends engaged in 
literary pursuits. It may be as well to bring 
them together and get rid of them at once. 
Recollection does not regard them with com- 
placency. Indeed, they were so amiable on 

first 
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first acquaintance^ {and if the expression may 
be allowed, they so degeneratecj afterwards) 
that memory is oppressed with looking back 
upon them. 

Another disciple of this fantastic school was— 



M H 



Tfvho really, when first known^ appeared lively, in- 
genuous, innocent, and interesting. It is not pre- 
tended to say who or what perverted her principles,, 
but she was a friend of the Wolstoncroft, a foU 
lower of Helvetius, and a great admirer of Rous-r 
seau. 

As ill luck would have it, she must needs write 
a novel, and as her evil genius prompted, was 
induced to publish it. What thinkest thou; 
gentle reader, was the outline of the story? 
Why this : — 

. The heroine, Emma Courtney Hight, falls in love» 
desperately in love, with a youth whom she had 
never seen; at length, she, encounters him — worse 
and worse !— -Passion now boils over, and she ex- 
ercises every female artifice to captivate his affec-' 
tion in return. But it will not do : all her efforta 
prove ineffectual. What's next to be done ? Why 
take him by storm ; or, which is much the samq 

thing, 
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thtt)g, sh« voluntarily ofTers befself to live with him 
as his mistress. 

Make me mistress to tlie man I love^ 

N 

But this will not do : his heart proves made of 
impenetrable stuff; at length, tlie heroine, com- 
pelled by dire necessity, marries, contrary to her 
inclination, a man she dislikes exceedingly. But 
still she retains her first passion ; and what is 
more, disregarding the obligations of duty imposed 
by her new character, she attends on his dying bed, 
the man for whom she* first suffered love. The 
consequence is almost ludicrously disastrous:—^ 
the husband attaches himself to a female domestic, 
and to conclude and complete the catastrophe, he 
finally shoots himself through the head. 

But after all, things might have been yet worsen 
with respect to this same M. H. She might, like 
her friends, Mesdames W. and H. M. W. have 
emigrated to France, and disgraced herself and 
her country. 

She had the prudence to stay at home. She 
might have written other still more mischievous, 
and still more foolish things. It pleased Provi> 
denee to remove her, and, as we earnestly hope to 
foKgive her. 

Some 
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Some greater degree of reserve is felt ii^cessjtry 
» speaking of 

Miss ?******#. 

The personal acquaintance, on tb^ part of th« 
Sexagenarian, with this most prolific author, was but 
;^light; but he ever and invariably expressed the 
most unaffected regret, that one so endowed, so 
.qualified to contribute to the improvement of others, 
dhould, by pursuing one undeviating path, have 
piade herself generally obnoxious, to those alone ex-- 
,cepted, who considered all as deserving of the 
burning fiery furnace, who did not fall prostratef 
before the shrine of Bonaparte, and adore the 
Briarean Idol of the French Revolution. 

The most extraordinary thing, with respect to 
jeach and every one of these doughty females, ap- 
pears to have been this :— The very moment that 
they had made up their minds to acknowledge the 
wisdom of the French Revolution, the goodness of 
its leaders, and the felicity of its operation, they 
fancied themselves (as by some magic charm, some 
irresistible power of enchantment) converted into 
V grave, subtle, and profound politicians. They kriew 
pvery thing which was involved in the great ques- 
tions of law^ and right, and equity, as it were 
by intuition, and they pronounced their fiats €.v 
Cathedra, as if it were both impious and treasonable 
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tt all to question their wisdom^ their knowledge, 
and their sagacity. They became all at once^ in^ 
their own foolish conceits, as subtle as Machiavel, 
profound as Vattel, learned as Selden, and capable 
as^ Grotius himself, to discuss the momentous ques- 
Uon de Jure Belli at Paris. 

Oh for the good old times ! when females were 
satisfied with feminine employments, with culti- 
vating their minds so far as to enable them to in- 
struct their children in useful learning only, and to 
regulate their families with judicious economy; to 
learn those graces and that demeanour, which ob- 
ti^ined and secured love and esteem, nor suffered 
%hb Laban images of foreign vanities to contaminate 
their tents. Daughters of England, be not be« 
guiled ; be assured that the study of politics is not 
essential to female accompUshn^ents, that the pos-^ 
session of this Machiavelian knowledge will neither 
make you better mother^i wives, or friends ; that 
to obtain it, a long life, severe study, and the most 
laborious investigation, are indispensably necessary, 
^lust it not excite the strongest emotions of con- 
tempt, to hear pert misses, just escaped from 
boarding-schools, harangue in a more peremptory 
language than Seldpn would have assumed, and 
with the slightest reading, and most superficial 
l^nowledge, presume to pass judgment on the poli-^ 
t|cal rights and cpriditions of nations ? 

Miss 
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. Miss P. was one of the daughters of a venera:bkr 
clergyman, who was, at the same time. Master of a 
College at Cambridge, and Prebendary of N — *— • 
It may therefore be presumed, though ndthing at all 
is known of the matter, that her education was ia 
every respect correct, ^ and consistent with her 
^here of life. 

On the death of her parents, and at the accursed 
crisis of the French Revolution, she came to the 
metropolis. Here she immediately, with unre-* 
served confidence, threw herself into the kindred 
arms of H. M. W. divided her enthusiasm, and 
partook of all her follies. France, France, 
France ! Liberty, Liberty, Liberty ! occupied 
their waking thoughts, and disturbed their mid- 
night dreams. In a word, they became totally 
Frenchified ; and 9.S Free-masons, when once ini- 
tiated into their mysteries, retain the Shibboleth, 
which admits them beyond the Tyler, so did these 
females suffer themselves to be so intoxicated with 
the Circean draught, that the phren^y remained 
incurable and unalterable. They determined to 
drink at the fountain-head, so up and away for 
Paris. We have heard of the Englishman at Paris, 
his prodigality and folly, but heaven bless us! our 
English women at Paris beat their countrymen 
hollow, or, to use a homely phrase, ''out and 
out.'' 

^ What- 



" \Vhatsoever things are true, whatsoever fhingrf 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report j ir there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise." 
' This emphatical and beautiful apostrophe of the 
apostle, in the judgment of this lady and her clan, 
could alone be applied to tlie French nation, under 
the benign influence of the Revolution, and to the 
Polar star of all who exercised the sopreme author 
rity in France from Robespierre to Bonaparte. 

According to the sagacious and candid inference* 
of these subtle and profound Female Machiavels, in 
this country of England there was no wisdom, no 
foresight, no justice, and no public virtue ; whilst 
on the opposite side, the murders of the King, 
Queen, Princess Elizabeth, and the Duke d'En- 
gliein, were acts either of fair retribution, or of 
unavoidable necessity ; either the just consequences' 
of the imbecility of the sufferers, or provoked by 
their profligacy and crime's. 

Reader, is not all this truly lamentable? Far 
other emotions are awakened by the recoUectjion of 
what this female, unmediately under review, once 
was, when she appeared as a candidate for honour- 
able fame in the general walks of literature. Her 
talents claimed respect— her diligence deserved- 
praisp. The variety of her information, arid the 

extent 
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extent of her knowledge, particularly of languages, 
qualified her to be useful, and entitled her to 
esteem. 

Whether shq subsequently repented of and re- 
strained the extreme extravagance of her preju- 
dices ; whether Bonaparte, his glory, his wisdom, 
his magnanimity, his religion, and his clemency, 
(and, for all these qualities he had this lady's praise) 
continued to any protracted period the objects of 
her fond idolatry, could not possibly be known to 
him, from whose collection the materials, which 
appear, in these pages, have been extracted. It is 
Boped that she may have seen the error of her ways ; 
have discovered a less dangerous and obstructed 
path, and auspiciously pursued it. 



CHAP. 



With pleasures t6o refined to |>1ea^e'> 
With too much spirit to be e'er at ease. 
With too much quickness ever to be taught. 
With too much thinking to have common thoughts 



CHAPTER Lir. 

Different as light from darkness, is the 
next female, whose character is introduced in the 
Recollections. Lively, ingenuous, of various and 
elegant accomplishments, of splendid connections, 
nvith the most undisguised and contemptuous 
scorn of those who could not boast similar distinc* 
tion ; at no pains to suppress her almost adoration 
of our own monarchical government, or her indig- 
nation, amounting almost to rage, against the 
French Revolution, and all its supporters ; of ex^ 
quisite taste, sensibility, and refinement; proud^ 
but affable ; tenacious of her rank, but gentle as 
gentleness itself. Such was the female who will be 
described under the name by which she was always 
distinguished among her friends. Yes ! such was 

ELLAr 

This 
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This lady was first known to the Sexagenarian^ 
and obtained a place in his Recollections, by one 
of those singular accidents, which sometimes bring 
individuals together^ who, entering the world at 
the opposite ends of the diameter, with different 
objects, pursuits, and employments, have but little 
seeuaing probability of ever meeting at the centre. 
Ella was extravagantly fond of poetry ; it occu- 
pied all her thoughts, and was seated in licr very 
souL Among other trifles which our friend had 
written for amusement, and which had found their 
way into the world, a poem, which had received 
more of his time and attention than he usually gave 
to such things, (for he did not estimate his talents 
in this line very highly) was sent to a friend, who 
happened at this period to be resident under the 
same roof with Ella. 

It mightily struck her fancy, and she determined* 
on obtaining the author's acquaintance. Her mind 
was of that eager and ardent temperature, that 
having once resolved on any measure, she spared no 
time or pains in accomplishing it She accordingly 
sent him by the post, a copy of verses, compli- 
menting him on the late production of his muse, 
in terms like herself, easy, airy, and elegant. The 
writer was soon discovered, (or as Pope said of 
Johnson, dcterrS) and a familiar acquaintance 
commenced, which was only terminated by death. 

yoLi. Bb If 
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If Ella's mind and talents had been undor th^ 

• 

regulation of sedate feelings and sober judgmeii^ 
she would have been one of the most delightful 
and interesting creatures in the oniverse ; but un- 
fortunately for her, she was in everything aa en- 
thusiast. She obeyed, without reflection, the first 
impulse of her mind. She read whatever excited 
public attention and curiosity, but she read to 
little or no effect; she impatiently hurried over 
the volumes before her, that she might begin some* 
thing else : the consequence unavoidably was, that 
in a very short interval, she retained no recolleetion 
of the principal features, facts, and characters, of 
the books she hgtd recently perused. 

She also wrote a great deal, and some iq)ecimei»^ 
of her poetical taste and talent are really very beau- 
tiful; but she wrote with extreme haste, and re- 
vised nothing. She was particularly solicitous, 
and not always with sufficient discrimination, to 
have a personal acquaintance with those of both 
sexes, who were distinguished in th^ world by 
their reputation for talents. Unba{>pily for her,^ 
there was no moderation in her attacbm^ts, from 
which she frequently became the victim of artifice 
and fraud. Perfectly artless and tfnsuspicious her- 
self, she thought that intellectual superiority neeesh 
sarily involved ingenuousness, honesty, smd truth; 
nor was she cured of this infirmity^ till her feartunes 
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hnA heen irretrietably impaired. Her liberality 
kntw no bounds^ and she literally gave^ till no 
more remained for her to bestow. 

Her captivating manners, her high birth, her 
connections, her talents, necessarily drew a crowd 
of young men about her, for many of whom, in 
their turns, she suffered love ; but the flame wa» 
transitory in its effects, nor did she ever seriously 
entangle herself in an engagement which had mar- 
riage for its object, except with one individual, as 
tmlike herself, in every possible particular, as the 
imagination can conceive. 

Her playfulness and most bewitching familiarity 
often, however, were the cause of h^r entangling 
others. Sodfie might be named, who, though 
grave, reserved, and dignified personages, were un- 
able to resist the fascination of her charms and 
manners, and glided into her net with the easiest 
captivity imaginable. 

There was one very singular character, whom 
accident threw in her way, wild, romantic, and 
ingenious like herself. Both were devoted to the 
love of poetry, and they wrote fine things to one 
another, till a great intimacy took place, and the 
gentleman, who w'as also ah enthusiast in all things, 
worshipped her as hid^ idbl. 

The life of this man w'ould of itself make an en- 
tertaining volume ; a short digression upon it there- 
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fore p[iay be excused. He was almost the next de* 
scendant from one of the most extraordinary men 
of talent and genius that this kingdom ever knew, 
and apparently inherited many of his progenitor's 
eccentricities. A young man of one of the noblest 
families in the kingdom, and immediate heir to a 
dukedom, conceiving himself aggrieved by an illus- 
trious personage, of rank higher than liis own, sent 
him a challenge, and a duel was the consequence., 
In the rencontre, the individual challenged, had a. 
very narrow escape, the ball having grazed his 
cheek. 

The affair necessarily engrossed a considerable 
share of public conversation, and among other 
things of which it was the ckuse> our gentleman. 
thought proper to publish a most bitter and exas- 
perating pamphlet against the young nobleman who 
had sent the challenge. 

The consequence was what might naturally be 
expected. Col. L. first enquired whether the au* 
thor was, from his station in life, worthy of his 
resentment. On finding that he was a gentleman, 
a duel ensued, in which the Quixotic advocate of 
Royalty, was shot through the body, but asto- 
nished even his adversary by the courage and firm- 
ness with which he conducted himself. What his, 
motive was, can hardly be imagined ; but as his 
circumstances were but moderate, he not improbably 
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conneived, that he might be rewarded with patro** 
uage and {)referment. This, however, was not the 
case/ though it must be acknowledged that the 
illustrious Personage, whose advocate he had so 
rashly been, once sent him compliments of enquiry 
and condolence. 

He was certainly a man of considerable talents, 
-and particularly in poetry* He published many 
things, which were well received, and he left a 
great deal more behind him. 

The following extract from an unpublished poem,, 
called a Hymn to Venus, occurs in our manuscript^ 
and justifies what has been said of the author's 
abilities- 

" The various world thy various powers delight. 
Thy star precedes the morn, and gilds the night ; 
Thee, when Aurora's fingers paint the day. 
In the pure blush of morning we survey ; 
Or throned with Phoebus as he sets hi gold^ 
Thy warmer glories in the West behold ; 
Night's radiant orbs in love and beauty roll. 
Love rules the sky, and Beauty lights the whole. 

'^ What sps^ce contains, what ample air provides. 
What earth unbosoms, or what ocean hides. 
Thy power proclaims ; each zephyr of the Spring, 
That fans the season with his purple wing> 
To Love belongs. Then each delightful bower 

Tliy presence feels, confessing Beaut's power, 

And 
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And blossoms into joy ; the plumy throng. 

Beauty's glad season welcome with their song. 

As instinct governs they select their loves, 

Twas Love-thy sparrows paired, and yoked thy doveSi 

The conclusion is yet better. 

Hail Beauty, Nature, or whate'er thy name. 
Fair seed of Jove, immortal and the same. 
Informing soul, pure spirit unconfined. 
Pervading law, of matter and of mind, 
£temal Truth ! whose universal light 
Directs to happiness, apd points the right !-^ 
To thee our vows we pay ; to thee belong 
The hymn of praise and honorary song. 
Source of each wish, each pleasure, and each hope^ 
Till kinder suns the rose of Passion ope ; 
A rose without a thorn, that buds and blows, 
And takes the name of friendship as it grows ; 
Virtue's own zephyrs on her bosom play. 
An heaven-born flower, unconscious of decay. 
Then whether in Cythera's suns you rove. 
Or seek tl\e coolness of the Cyprian grqve. 
Or Paphos choose, or wander with thy miiida 
Where all Idalia opens all her shades. 
Chaste goddess come ! and to our isle retire. 
Where Love at Hymen's altars lights his fire ; 
Where Virtue guards, and Beauty lifts her throne, 
Diana's crescent wjth the Cyprian zone ; 
Oh still on Britain goddess bend thy smiles. 
The Queen of Empire as the Queen of Ides* 
That takes like thee from silver seas berbirtb, 
7o rule with equal power, and bless the earth* 

Britain 
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Britain for beauty as for arms renownM^ 
Victorious Mm-s by conqueriag Beauty crown'd; 
To Britain then thy gracious aid extend^ 
And War's own god shall Beauty's cause defend. 

It is impossible to close our account of this most 
singular personage, without giving another example 
of his waywardness and eccentricity. There was a 
wretched creature who molested the streets of Lon- 
don, barbarously insulting and wounding the females 
that he met, upon whom the appellation of Mon- 
ster was therefore bestowed, as it were, by common 
consent. On his apprehension and trial, this gen- 
tleman thought proper to throw down the gauntlet 
as his advocate ; not indeed his advocate with re- 
gard to his crimes, but a sort of legal advocate, 
pointing out the subterfuges of which he might avail 
himself. It was, however, like his insane duel, in- 
effectual in its consequences ; it neither sheltered 
the defendant from universal, indignation and 
contempt, nor tended to diminish the severity of 
his punishment. 

After various vicissitudes, this unaccountable man 
returned to Ireland, where he was involved in u 
great number of perplexities, animosities, and liti« 
gallons, and died at no very advanced age. 



CHAPt 



Durius in terris nihil est quocl vivat aroante 
N/ec nu)do si sapias quod minus esse velii. 



CHAPTER LV, 

JL HE case of entanglement, on the side of Ella, 
alluded to in the former chapter, was thb : — Her 
limited fortune, notwithstanding her high and proud 
connections, made it expedient for herself and sister, 
to live with an elderly lady, who had also' other fe- 
male boarders. An officer, who had been wounded 
in the service of his country in a distant climate, 
with a constitution apparently broken, made appli^f 
cation to be .received into the family, of which our 
heroine was a member. The circujnstance excited 
great alarm, and occa^ipned much serious debate. 
At length, after many sage discussions, and beds of 
justice, it was resolved, nemine contradicente, tixaX 
a wounded pfficer, somewhat advanced in life, and 
with an impaired constitution, was not an object to 
awaken the scruples, or alafm the fears of the sister* 
):j0Qd. Things, ho^vever, turned out quit^ contrary, 

^^ Love 
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^ Love (as it is said) laughs at locksmiths;" and 
such a dart was shot from Ella's bright eyes 
through the thorax of the Major, where, by the way, 
there was a ball lodged already, which no medical 
skill could extract, that he surrendered at discretion. 
It is a little whimsical, that this catastrophe was ma- 
liciously predicted to the Lady by our Sexagenarian; 
but fhe prophecy was at first received with something 
like indignation. '^ Could it be supposed that a 
worn-out soldier, of no family, fortune, or preten- 
sions, could excite any other emotion than pity ?" 
Pity, however, it is well known, is next a kin to love, 
and so it proved in this instance. The final issue 
may be narrated in a few words. Application was 
made to Ella's great and noble friends, for their 
consent to this ill-suited union, to which the Hora<' 
tian adage might strictly he applied ; most certainly 
might they be termed *' impares formas atque 
animosj^ and the Jugum, had it been worn, would 
have been truly aheneum. 

These mighty people, however, whose generosi^ 
never extended beyx)nd giving their relative an occa- 
sional dinner, wrapped themselves in their magnifi* 
cence, and in stately terms, forbade the banns« 
What was to be done in this dilemma ? After due 
deliberation, it was determiued that they should 
consider themselves as solemnly pledged, and wait 
fpr a favourable change of circumstances. Month, 
^ - however. 
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howeTer, succeeded month, and ytf&r followed year^ 
and no such change took place. At lengthy the 
gentleman's health appeared to be growing worse 
and worse, and it was deemed indispensably neces* 
sary for his convalescence, that be should remove 
to Bath. Upon this occasion, the lady behaved 
with a characteristic nobleness of mind She 
thought her friend and lover would return no more, 
and that the circumstances in which he was placed, 
with respect to herself, might induce him to make a 
will in her favour. As sooq, therefore, as he had 
arrived at the place of his destination, she wrote to 
inform him, that, after duly considering the little 
probability there existed of their ever being happily 
united, she thought it best for both, that the engage- 
ment should be dissolved, and the connection at an 
end. Under this impression, therefore, she was 
determined positively to decline any favourable in* 
tention he might retain towards her, if induced to 
make his will. She added the strongest recommen* 
dation in favour of his nephew, whom he had mate- 
rially assisted in life, and who had also experienced 
many solid benefits from her friendship. 



CHAP. 



K^gotii sibi qui volet vim pafare^ nivem et muliereaii 
Hfls^ duo sibi cpmparato. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

L 
I 

jLHE lover felt and acknowledged the great good 
sense and honourable conduct of his mistress; and 
thus terminated a connection commenced under no 
very auspicious omens, protracted till mutual esteem 
was succeeded by the most perfect indifference, 
and which ever, during its continuance, was 
interrupted by jars and bickerings, the unavoidable 
consequence of inequality in. temper, habits, and 
age ; and presenting at no period, any favourable 
prospect of an harmonious union. 

The catastrophe of this young lady's history was 
very melqincholy. With every talent and accom- 
plishment necessary to adorn the most elevated sta- 
tion, with every pretension of loveliness, grace, and 
manners^ with a fortune which, by prudent manage- 
menti might have secured an honourable, though 
not, ^ splendid independence^ her final exit was not 

very 
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very much unlike that so beautifully recorded by 
Pope, of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

She first of all impoverished herself, by the pro- 
fuse liberality of her presents to those to whom she 
was partial. She was subsequently induced to lend, 
with the truest motives of generosity and friendship 
on her part, a portion of her capital, on very in- 
suflScient security. This she accordingly lost 
There was an enthusiasm in her attachments bor- 
dering on infatuation, and very indiscriminating in 
the choice of its objects. Talent was her great 
idol, before which she bowed, but she often neg- 
lected to examine and investigate the private cha- 
racter and conduct by which it was accompanied. 
The consequence was, that she was perpetually im- 
posed upon, and did not dbcover her error till it 
was too late. 

Her finances became finally so exceedingly nar- 
rowed and embarrassed, that penury began to stare 
her in the face* Her firiends, in some degree to 
ward off this evil, suggested the expediency of her 
publishing two volumes of her poems. This was 
accordingly done, under the inspection of a most 
judicious, able, and compassionate friend^ whose 
attentions cheered and soothed the last sorrowful 
moments of her life. To him they were inscribed, 
with a very appropriate address. The reader may 
not be averse to see a specimen* Ex una disce 
omnia. 
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THE BOY AND THE BUTTERFLT. 

Proud of its little day> enjoying 

The lavish sweets kind Nature yields^ 
In harmless sports each hour employing. 

Ranging the gardens^ woods^ and fields. 
A lovely Butterfly extending 

Its grateful wing to Sol's warm beams> 
No dreaded danger saw impending^ 

But basked secure in peaceful dreams. 
A wandering Urchin viewed this treasure. 

Of gaudy colours fine and gay. 
Thoughtless consulting but his pleasure, 

He chased it through the live-long day. 
At last the young but sly dissembler 

Appeared to follow other flies. 
Then turning seized the little trembler, 

Who crushed beneath his fingers dies ! 
Surprized he sees the hasty ruin 

His reckless cruelty had brought. 
The victim which so long pursuing 

Scarce raised a wish, or claimed a thought. 
Now bid the tear of genuine sorrow 

O'er his repentant bosom flow. 
Yet he'll forget it ere the morrow. 

And deal to others equal woe. 
'I'hus the vain man, with-subtle feigning. 

Pursues, overtakes, poor woman's heart. 
But soon his hapless prize disdainingi 

She dies the victim of his art* 



\ 
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Her compositions were till of the same character 
and tendency — tender, elegant, and tinged with the 
most romantic sensibility. Whether their publica- 
tion answered the proposed purpose to any efiecf^ 
"may reasonably be questioned ; for in her last ill- 
ness, if she did not actually want the necessaries 
incident to her situation, she had but a very scanty 
supply of them. 

After her death, when the kind friend abovo 
alluded to, undertook the office of executor, and 
the superintendence of her funeral^ barely sufficient 
was got together, to have the last offices performed 
with due decency^ 

She carried the preposterous ent^usieMd of her 
misguided partialities to the very last. All the valu- 
able trinkets, rings, and jewels, which she had inhe- 
rited, had long since been given away, or otherwise 
disposed of, one diamond ring excepted, which had 
for time immemorial remained in her family. In 
drawing up her will, she had bequeathed this jewel 
to a popular theatrical performer* Her executor 
having timely knowledge of this, insisted upon its 
erasure^ and positively declined having any thing 
to do with her affairs, unless she bequeathed this 
ring to her sister. She was prevailed upon, though 
reluctantly, to do so. , 

She died very prematurely, but she had been as 
negligent of her healthy as of her worldly affairs, 

and 
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and indulged! ki habits, .(ban wbicb nothing could 
be more pernicious in 'themselves, or more inju- 
rious to her constitution. Being occasionally sub* 
ject to great depression of spirits, and habitually 
a very bad sleeper, she indulged in the use of 
asther and laudanum^ to an excess that can hardly 
be credited ; by which, and by various odier acts 
of similar imprudencei she doubtless much accele- 
rated her end. 

Among her intimate friends were many of the 
most elevated rank^ and she was personally ac* 
quainted with all the females of her time, who 
were in the least ceFebrated for their intellectual 
accomplif^iments. She was the correspondent of 
Anna Seward, much acquainted with Mrs. Piozzi, 
Helen Maria Williams, and other? who have 
already been mentioned in this narrative. 

Be it permitted us to lament, yes, deeply to 
lament, that no friendly pilot among those upon 
whom she had the claims of kindred and of 
blood, stepped forward, in the progress of her 
little life, to steer her frail vessel through the 
storms and perils of a treacherous world. She 
was left, at a very qarly age, an orphan adven- 
turer, to find her way, as best she could, o'er un- 
known seas and regions, and many a pelting, did 
she get from divers pitiless storms. 

Poor 
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Poor Ella! one tear at least k paid to thy 
memory, by an indmdual who knew thy worthy 
admired thy talents, and loved thee with the truest 
warmth of friendship, 

fieing so poetical herself, and so addicted to the 
society of those who bad the same disposition, vo* 
lumes might perhaps be made of the poems ad- 
dressed to her. The following is selected, as par- 
ticularly descriptive of her character. 

" Wit, beauty, goodness, sentiment refin'd^ 

The brightest genius, with the purest mind ; 

Quick nerves, to sympathy too nicely strung, 

And sportive innocence for ever young ; 

Gay beamii^ smiles, and each still varying grace. 

Accordant harmony of voice and face ; 

Sweet chat, that might despairing anguish soothe ; 

A soul all energy, a heart all truth ; — 

Give it but wings, 'tis angel, goddess. Elf; 

Or add caprice and — Ella— 'tis thyself* 



CHAF« 



tittik MttiptY etit qttdnum ieinp^ fuit Id^tti. 



CHAPTER LVIL 

In the preceding narrative^ the name oi a very 
celebrated lady has been introducecl^ who, for a 
long scries of years, greatly attracted public ndtice, 
and concerning whom^ the loudest praises and the 
l)itterest censures have been scattered about with 
unsparing profuseness. Thi^ lady was 

Mrs. !>*<►*** 

She seems introduced in the Recollections merely 
as one of those to whom a certain degree of repii^ 
tation in the, literary world obtained dfi 6a9y iAtrd- 
duction, but by no means from any admiratioti 
either of her talents, or her conduct A long kr- 
terval of time elapsed between the first commence- 
ment of acquaintance with this lady, and hs lastt 
renewal; but the impression concerning her, r** 
mained the same — unaltered and unalterable. 

VOL, I. C c Her 
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Her great characteristic was vanity ; acutej inge* 
niouSi and variously informed, she undoubtedly 
was ; but there was a pert levity about her, which 
induced a perpetual suspicion of her accuracy, and 
an affectation also, which it seetns wonderful that 
Dr. Johnso)! could ever have endured. 

The fraternity who used to assemble at her par- 
ties, had certain cant words and expressions among 
them, perfectly characteristic of their numerous 
but fantastical school. 

Every body admitted to their familiarity wa« 
termed Dear. Dear Anna Seward, Dear Dr* 
Darwin, Dear Mrs. Siddons, Dear Sir Lucas 
Pepys, were terms perpetually vibrated in gentle 
undulations round the drawing-room. 

No person seems better to have understood 
this lady's character than Bosvvell. The term 
Lively Lady^ in the sense in which he used it, was 
admirably descriptive of her mind and manner, 
both in writing and conversation. But her works 
and her character have long been before the public, 
who have formed an adequate estimate of both. 

I 

It is not perhaps generally known, that her decline 
of life was characterized with one of those extraor- 
dinary and preposterous acts, that fortunately dp 
not often occur in society, but when they, do, are 
invariably animadverted upon with the asperity 
they deserve. 

^ It 
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It is very notorious that Mrs. P. Md several chfl^ 
Kreii, and many gtand-children. It is equally well 
known that she possesses considerable hereditary 
landed property, to the amount of not much, if at 
tiU less than four thousand pounds a-year. 
' What does the reader anticipate ? Why in course 
thett this property was bequeathed in just and rea* 
BOiiable proportions to the above-mentioned chil- 
dren and grand-children. No such -thing. Such 
a humdrum and every day mode of proceeding 
would have been unworthy of tlie poetess, the 
authoress, the confidential friend of the benevolent 
Johnson. Our lively lady (Bos well, we thank thee 
for that word) aimed at fairer wreaths and brighter 
laurels. No ! diligent search was to be made in 
the Alps, for some booby relative of the last poor 
dear man, and the search succeeded. A young 
Italian mountaineer turned up, calling himself the 
nephew to the never enough to be lamented musi- 
cian man. He was accordingly imported to this 
northern region, educated first at an expensive 
school, and afterwards at the University ; and 
upon him, and his heirs for ever, are the estates 
and honours of one of the oldest families of Cam- 
brian origin, irrevocably vested and seitled. 

The old family mansion, forsooth, was not good 
enough for his Italian Highness. This was accord- 
ingly pulled down, and a new and splendid struc- 

c c g tare 
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tore erected for bis Honour, at an eTEpenee of not 
much less than twenty thousand pounds* To carrjf 
the jest as far as it will possibly endure to be car* 
ried, this paragon of mothers and of widows^ con* 
stantly carries her dear boy's miniatiire picture in 
her bosoni^ and exhibits it^ on all occasions/ with 
the Biost unnnatural and preposterous exultation. 

So no more at present, good people, of the 
tiiy hostess of «/^Ait5M# 



chat^ 



Accede O tinea ilia quap pualljo . 
Ventrem corpore tatn geris voracem^ 
Tene Pieriduin aggredi miDistros 
Tene arrodere tarn sacros labores 
Nee factum mifai denega. Ecceforli 
Tui exempla^ tu;e et voracitatis& ^ > 
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CHAPTER LVIII., 

wSfALK in, Ladies and Gentlemen, and you shall 
$ee what you shall see. The next female whom you 
are to contemplate, sits under that large and spread- 
ing canopy, made, by the way, out of some old bed- 
furniture; she is the celebrated authoress of — all 
manner of things — Translations from the German, 
Novels, Sermons, Divinity Tracts, Original Novels, 
founded on domestic facts, and what not besides. 
But to render this lady the amplest justice, we in 
sert the whole of her history, ' as recorded by th^ 
Sexagenarian. 



Come then tha colours and the grouod prepam. 
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"What is here related concerning this very dis- 
tinguished Lady, must of course be authentic, for 
no other reference is necessary than to her own me- 
0K>rials of herself: these will generally be con- 
firmed by that personal l^nowledge, which circum- 
stances enabled' the writer to possess. She has 
indeed exhibited the portraits of her family, her 
relatives, her frjends, and herself, raitber in uncouth 
lineaments, andijn a somewhat .higli style of cari- 
cature. This iSi.entirely her own concern, as it 
also is to settle the account with her filial piety, 
for representing parental ijifirmities in colours too 
vivid to be overlooked, and too characteristic to be 
misapplied^ 

But lest we should be mistaken, the reader is en- 
treated, on the very threshold, to* bq^ assured that our 
friend's general opinion of this Lady, is very favoura- 
ble. She possesses considerable talents ; she has cul- 
tivated and improved them by severe study and ri- 
gorous fliscipline. Her knowledge of languagea is 
very considerable, or once was so, for we must be 
understood as speaking of days that are past. She 
is, or wajs, familiarly conversant with German, 
French, Italian, and other modern languages,: aqd 
far from ignorant either of Greek or Latia. In- 
deed, when we knew her, she was able to read, and 
did read, the most popular of the Latin classics, 
with considerable facility. With respect to her other 

5 qualities 



qqaUties of tniftd^ we. know, her to be kiad-henrted, 
^ beaevolent;, and, hospitable ; a,l ways ready to listoi 
to, and relieve distiress ; very anxious and zealous, 
without any tinge of fanaticism, on the subjects Qf 
religion and morals, i^ * 

Now, rieader, ,with whatever reluctance it may 
be done, it iis time to balance the gic count /^ler 
contra. , ' 

The first and. great deficiency, we have to potice, 
ia Wianft of judgment. In all her original composi- 
tions,, she seems. tQ write dowji every thing whrch 
presents itself to h^rjjiind, ^without thinking it ne- 
cessary.tQ use stibsequept rpvi^ion and conaideratioo. 
Hence it is that her $ei>tences are sometimes ex- 
j)aQ(ded to an inordinate length, and her ideas^ 
forcible and gqod perhaps in their .first conceptiQ(^« 
arp dilated and spun out to cobyveb iosub^l^ntiality* 
laher cmnposition,? also, there is the grossest 
affectation of learning, and a perpetual use c^f 
crabbed, uncouth, pedantic expressions; so that of 
two words, where one was siniple, explicit, arid 
^perspicuous, and the other of similar import has n 
Greek termination, in. defiance of all good taste*,, 
the latter would be assuredly, pretierred. There 
seems also, or did seem, an irresistible propensity 
to take every gossip anecdote and tea-table chatter 
xif Lady Tittle-tattle, Mrs/ Go-about, and Sir 
Timothy Newsmonger, as au^thpntic fact> and mak^ 

them 
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tilt m tikt Qccadbn of some fine moraUzbg (faeorems, 
and philosophical disoussion. There js, or waS| 
but this perhaps may be sexual^ a marvellous per- 
tinacity in adhering to the opinions and assertions 
once made and avowed, in defiance of counter au« 
thorities, and the best substantiated fiicts, It i^ 
ijuT more pleasant to contemplate the other side of 
the picture. 

It is ther^ore with no cpmnion satisfaction we 
relate, &at this lady's perseverance, determlnaticHi, 
fjid (:oa8istent steadiness, in the aarlkr period of 
life, overcame the most formidable difl^culties wbicb 
were interposed between her aod the cultivation of 
her mind ; the fortitude w^fh which she resisted the 
Aeaa and cruel attempts which ^ere made 1o Iseep 
h^v in a #(4te of ignorance, and to withhold from 
|ier every opportunity of improvement, is in. the 
highest degree honourabte to her, and i^arks very 
(^uperior intellectual endowments. 

Her mother, a low-minded creature, was actu- 
ally jealoqs of her, and could not endure the idea 
tiiat her daughter should know any thing of which 
3he herself was ignorant. She cf^nstantly insulted 
and depressed hf r. Her fetber, a proud conse- 
quential man, had some talents. But let us pause. 
The lady has herself told ^11 these things of herself, 
of her mother and fether also, though under the in- 
|;ef)ioifts veil of fictitipQs names an^ characters. We 
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ftlukll diin^re sstisfy onrselv^ by the reoapitiila^ 
tioo of a few things, which she has not related of 
iier3elf. 

In tfie first place,* her perserering industry and 
determina^on to obtain somewhat^ of scientific ae«' ^ 
icomplbhments, was, in her early youth, beyond all 
example. No obstacles intimidated her, no ihtep- 
ruptions relaxed her ardour, no unkindness turned 
her from her purpose. 

, She would read by the scanty and pernicious light 
of dyi^ embers ; she would submit to the most 
serious privations ; she would alike defy cold, and 
heat, and hunger, and thirst, in pursuit of her ohr* 
ject ; and she (as she deserved to ^) obtained it. 
iShe qualified herself in* case of accident ot misfor- 
tune, 'thou^ she had no reasonable grounds for 
expectHig the necessity to operate, to obtain the 
means of livelihood, either as a teacher of others, 
or as a translator and author. She actually did, 
when in her father'^ house, without the knowledge 
of her parents, undertake a work for a bookseller, 
end successfully performed it; by which she ob* 
tained a sum of money sufficiently l^rge to procure 
some indulgence she had in view, pither of learning 
Oerman, or of purchasing books, or something of 
the kind, which might extend her knowledge, and 
^prove ber mind.- 

Since 
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, SiHQ^ she became her own mistress, ihd^)endeiU, 
nqd opulent, the same h^btts.of diligence have re- 
mained; a certain portion of every day is now, as 
before, regularly, allotted for a pavtitulaf study and 
eqipjpyment. • Th§$e habits are perhaps (or were) 
char^terised by a precision, convenient undoubt- 
edly tQbei;self, but in a certain fiegree. offensive and 
troublesome to such of her inmates, as may not, 
like herself, happen to move- with the regqlarity qf 
a ve^tch. The anticipation or delay of five minutes 
before or after the time precisely fixed for any par- 
.ticular.object^ was* wont to occa^sion a feverish irri- 
tability, and discompose the^hole mental macbip^ 
lor a long JntervaL 

To fii>ish this sketch, it behoves us to say, that in 
all the various t^jorks which have been : produced by 
this : toady's pen, every thing good,, and wise, an^ 
yirtaousy and pious, is inculcated with all the forc^ 
,6f her talents* Wc believe tliat her writings, as 
they have had a very e:|ctensive, so have they had 
f^lso a very salutary circulation. The few faults 
which we have deemed it necessary to point out, 
are exceedingly venial in themselves, and not of 
importance from their number; whilst her valu- 
able qualities, her abilities, and her usefulness, en- 
title her to a very considerable place among those 
females, who in modern times have been distin- 
guished by the attention of the public. 

CHAP. 
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Vbbis ergo sacra ferenday Musse 
Sea qutt Vicdma grdta' ? qiux^ Canioeni^ 
DiciaUi hositia? parcite OCamcens 
Nova h2X ^iktiiiia^ Bed t^m^n suavft 
Futiura arJbitror, ndipodumque gra(a« 



CHAPTER LIX* 

JLilE next fexiiale ivbo makes her appearance ia 
our ^^ Beqollections/' is delineated under the name of 

Elfrida. 

She was the daughter of a humble Suffolk farmer^ 
tapd her leducatioQ as limited as possible. Never* 
theless, she so strongly felt within herself the coib» 
sciousness pf talents, and the desire of independ- 
ence, that, though youpg and livelyi and though io 
«eeming contradiction to all the precepts of discre- 
^ion, she rushed to the iiietropoliis, without either 
recommendation or protection. Her very first ad- 
venture on her arrival, though in the highest degree 
romantic, and indeed almost incredible, proved her 
security, and procured her a guardian and a husband; 

Not 
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Not knowing whither to go, she made some acci* 
dental enquiry of a passenger, who, as apparently 
much older than herself, she presumed would not 
deceive and mislead her* Thus the event hap« 
pened. Tt^i^ s^ime persofi finding her, pn enquiry, 
artless, ignorant of the town» distrQS9ied and un« 
happy, compaadyonftticd h^ ^tuatioa, fiMiid her a 
home, and soon sfibmrwairds married her. As her 
person was remarkably good, and she appeared to 
have a turn and talent that way, it was resolved 
that she should try her fortune on the stage, whcj|& 
she accordingly made her appearance. There was 
an invincible impediment to her success^ in 9, oot^ 
Jain defect of enunciation, which all her endeavours 
were unavailing to overcome. 

She accordingly l^ft the stage, retaining the 
esteem of all the most considerable performers, and 
without the slightest imputation on the accviraey of 
h^r conduct Ere long she was left a widow, and 
commmoed author. 

At this period she was introduced to ourSexa* 
genarian, and a &miliar acqua^tance subsisted for 
•ome years betweep them» 

Previous to this acquaintiu^e, Elfrida had been 
so far unfortunate, that her pFiQctpal and most^inti* 
ma^ ccmnections, were among those who opposed 
the measures of ^vernment, were warm friends of 
the French fievolutkm, and some of them tainted 

with 
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with the contagion of the^most eKtr»v(igaot deino^ 
cracy, ' 

She had also anoth^ error. She was^ herself txf 
the Roman Catholic persuasion ; iao4 wb^lierthe 
id€»i had beenicoriiinunicated from others^ ot she had 
imbibed it from her own observations and course 
of reading, she &neied that all the Ecclesiastics 
of the established church, of whatever rank or 
situation, were remarkable only for sensuality or sel- 
fishness. Among tlie various ingenious tbii^ whick 
she published, these two most absurd prejudices 
will be found exceedingly to predominate — an ex- 
travagant conception of liberty, and a foolish mis- 
apprehension with respect to the Clerical profesuon 
of different tenets from her own. 

As it is said of those who are notorious for cir- 
culating falsehoods, that tiiey at last themselves 
believe what they propagate, so is it with respect 
to errors and prejudices early received, and allowed 
for a long continuance to bfluence the conduct ; 
they are seldom if ever totally laid aside. 

Whether the conversation and society of our 
friend had any tendency to meliorate her sentiments 
on these subjects^ is uncertain^ for the acquaint- 
ance was interrupted by the removal of each ta 
situations distant from one another; Our memo- 
randums inform us, that some exertions were 
made to convince the Lady, ; that all Bishops were 

not, 



not sensualists ; that they did not confer distinctions 
Md rewards inadvertently, and without due discrr- 
mination ; that vJrtue, piety, and learning, were to 
be found in members of the English, as well as of 
the Roman- chureh. Her love of liberty was less 
likely to be prejudicial to the community, and 
when this subject was introduced, it was without 
seribosness. 
The other error of detracting from the value of 

, • . • • ' 

a venerable body of men, inasmuch as it violated 
the interests and the dignity of truth, tended very 
considerably to diminish her reputatioi\. 

Elfrida's publications were very numerous, and 
of different descriptions. She wrote a great deal 
for the stage : in some of these attempts she was 
eminently successful, in others she failed altogether* 
Some of her works of imagination were exceed- 
ingly and deservedly populat", whilst others were of 
the humblest pretension, and betrayed the ex- 
tremest ignorance of the characters she undertook 
to describe. 

She managed, however, on the whole, to realize 
a very considerable sum of money, which would 
have enabled her to enjoy the residue of life in 
ease and independence. Unluckily, in some evil 
hour, a foolish and chimerical dread of poverty 
took possession of hei^ fancy, and had such influ- 
6nce upon h^r mind^ that she abruptly gave up her 

acquaint- 
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acquaintance/ retired into an obscure lodging, de* 
prived herself of the ordinary comforts she might 
well have afforded, and spent her time in the most 
sordid manner. 

She had a brother/ who, from feelings congenial 
with her own, scorned the humbler employment of 
a farmer, and would not that the " horn should 
any longer call him up in the morn." Accordingly, 
he joined himself to a company of strolling players. 
Here, after a time, he married one of the party, aa 
amiable and accomplished woman, and of consider* 
able theatrical taleats. She appeared with reputa* 
lion at many of the provincial theatres, particularly 
at Bath, Norwich, and York. Her husband was a 
good-njatured, but imprudent man, of no abilities, 
being retained in the.different companies which they 
joined, principally on account of his wife's merit. 

It is believed that having involved himself in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, he found it expedient to retire 
to the continent. He went to Hamburgh, where 
being one day engaged in a dispute at a billiard- 
table, a duel ensued, in which he forfeited his life, 
*\V^hat became of his unfortunate wife is not known. 
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Vera iiMtliu pstnit cfe«^ 



CHAPTER LX. 

XT has been remarked^ in the course of iht¥t 
Memoirs, that the manuscript document from whiqb 
the substance of what has been communicated was 
drawn, was distinguished hy any thing rather than 
regularity, or chronological accuracy. Some pains 
have been taken in our progress, to form the mate» 
rials into shape, but not always to our satisfaction. 
We come now to a remarkable proof, that these 
Memorandums were noted down, as they presented 
themselves to the recollection, for tiie two females 
about to be mentioned, should, in point of time, 
have taken the lead of the class to which .they 
belong. Both are mentioned in terms *bf no ordi- 
nary esteem or regard. We shall first introduce 

Mrs. Yates. 

To this distinguished lady^. our Sexagenarian flp« 
pears to have been introduced, on his first arrival 

at 



it the metropolis. IJe could not w^l hay(j baul^ 
more fortunate, for at? ber house he imj^edmt^ly- 
became acquainted with sopie of th^ mQ^ diatioff < 
guished literary characters of tlie tim^. There he. 
met lilurphy, Homej the Author of Douglaa, Ei-^- 
ch^rd Cumberland, Hoole, theTra^wls^tQ? of Arioslxv 
the Adelphi Adams^ old Mackljn, Mrs. Lennox^ 
Mrs. Brook, and various other eaa4aent iadividuela^ 
all of Avhom, alas ! have now paid thjE; la^fi.^wful debt 
of nature. 

Of Mrs.Yates's talents. in her professiqn^ it wojuld 
be unavailing and useless to speak here. Tbefejiy y^hQ 
remember her, cannot but allow, that in ckv^m^3 
wl^ich required majesty, dignity of pevsoQy and i^i 
manner, she was incomparable. It is jcither ouir. 
province in this place to render the justice wWch i» 
due to her pre-eminent intellectual endowiaaeftifcs^. 
her very highly cultivated mind, her polished maar 
ners, her graceful and elegant elocution, her urba-» 
nity, and universal benevolepce. It was utterly 
iip possible for a young man, hitherto ignorant of the 
world, and but little acquainted with the high^ cart 
of society, to have been placed in a better schooU 
Where she took a liking, (and no recommendatiao 
was so effectual to her as a desire of improvement) 
she enjoyed a particular pleasure in making a young 
person acquainted with those little, but inexplicable 
essentials, about which Lord Chesterfield has writ- 
ten volumes, and which the French emphatically 
VOL. I. D d denominat<^ 
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denominate petites morales, agremens, and bienr 
stance. Nobody understood them better, or prac* 
tiised them with greater effect. She was particularly 
imrtial to young clergymen, and as she was in no 
common degree delighted with the -church service, 
and remarkably punctual in her attendance at pub- 
lic worship, she derived great satisfaction in in- 
structing her young friends in the art of reading 
with emphasis and effect She herself read the 
liturgy in the most impressive manner, and there 
were many clergymen who were not reluctant to 
acknowledge, that if they possessed this valuable 
accomplishment to any degree of excellence, it 
was imputable principally to her suggestions, taste, 
and judgment 

For a considerable period, Mrs. Yates, in con- 
junction with her most intimMe and beloved friend, 
Mrs. Brook, (hereafter to be mentioned) was 
Bianager of the Opera-house. Under the direction 
of their ta^te, the undertaking flourished to no 
common degree. This circumstance also increased 
the satisfaction of being an inmate at her house> 
which consequently became the resort of many 
distinguished foreigners. 

• Mrs. Yates was, however, remarkably circum- 
spect with respect to the characters of those, whom 
•he admitted, and at that period, gave no mean 
f»roof of her discriminating sagacity, by the utter 

rejectioii 
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rejection of some Italian and French miscreants, 
who, though their services were found expedient 
in the Haymarket, could never find admission to 
the elegant parties in Stafford-row. Some of these 
wretches atfterwards conspicuously signalized them^ 
selves on the theatre of the French Revolution^ and 
ultimately met the fate they richly deserved. The 
taste of this Lady was remarkably correct, in her 
table, her furniture^ her library^ and indeed ad 
every thing. 

At the period of her retiring from the stage, Mrs. 
Siddons was gradually rising to the acme of public 
favour; but this did by no means excite in her any 
thing like envy vor discontent, and she on all occa-* 
sions readily bore testiihony to the merit of her 
rival. On one occasion only, did she express her^ 
self in a manner, which might have led the hearer 
to suspect, that her opinion of Mrs. Siddons was 
not exactly conformable to that of the public. — 
She was in a box at' the theatre, on some occasion 
when Mrs. Siddons appeared in one of her most 
popular characters, and immediately behind her 
were two Gentlemen, who were extravagantly loud 
in their applause. Among other specifications of 
her excellence, one of them highly extolled her 
voice, observing that her voice was like that of a 
man. Upon this, Mrs. Yates turned round, and 
3ai4 with a smile, ^^ It is the first time I ever 

D d S heard 
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heard it remarkad, by way of compliment to a lady, 
tiiat her voice resembled that of a man." 

It seems indispensable in one, who knew her 
for many years with the greatest familiarity of 
friendship, to render, as far as possible^ an act of 
jfustice. It was maliciously reported, and too ge- 
nerally believed, (for the most unsupported calum- 
i^ies, l^ke the wildest aberrations from, the simplicity 
and purity of the gospel, are always certain of 
meeting with friends and proselytes) that in the 
decline of life, she indulged in habits of inebriety. 

The writer of this article may boldly assert, that 
fee never witnessed the smallest appearance of any 
such irregularity, nor could discover any propensity 
to improper indulgence of any kind. One fault 
she had, which, with respect to the unfortunate 
object concerned, was attended with very fatal con- 
sequences. Mr. Yates had a niece, who was edu- 
-cated at his expence somewhere in France. On 
her removal to England, she was received into tbi 
house of her uncle, and was a sort of humble com- 
panion to the Lady. 

Mrs. Yates was hasty and passionate, and, on 
the least provocation from this poor girl, she would, 
-by way of punishment, order her into the kitchen. 
The consequence may easily be anticipated^ — she 
.marbled the footman. The calamities in which 
rfie was afterwards involved, exceed the ordinary 

degrees 
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degrees of human suffering. She was discarded by 
her relations, her husband turned out exceedingly 
worthless, and she was left a widow and a beggar 
with several children. 

Miss Yates had a brother, who was a lieutenant 
in the navy, an amiable and ingenious man ; but his 
8tory would carry us beyond our bounds, and has 
little to do with our more immediate object. He 
was shot in his attempts to get into iiis uncle's 
house, to whose property hei thought, as heir at 
law, he had just claim. He also left a widow in 
distress. What the ultimate fate was of these truly 
unhappy people, ^as not known when this w?i8 

written. 

_ I ■ 

To return to Mrs. Yates. She was afflicted^ 
towards the close of life, by a most pamful ill- 
ness, and her sufferings were exceedingly severe* 
She endured them with a pioUs and Christian-like 
constancy ; regularly had the prayers of the church 
read to her when she was not able to read them her-^ 
self, and died with the greatest composure and re^ 
«ignation. 



CHA^ 



• Hortua alat violis te volo^ inde rosii. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

J3J.RS. Yates, in her last illness, and indeed for a 
considerable period which preceded it, had the 
consolation and the society of her beloved friend, 
Mrs.- Brook. Her testimony, declared in the 
strongest and most unequivocal manner, is also to 
be added to that of the narrative, in contradiction 
of the 'aspersion on the fame of Mrs. Yates, to 
which there has before been allusion. 

Mrs. Brook was a very distinguished woman; 
she had excellent and highly cultivated talents, 
and made the best use of them. She was very 
highly esteemed by Dr. Johnson, who frequently 
visited her, ^nd she also reckoned amdng her 
friends, some of the most distinguished literary 
characters of her time. The friendship between 
her and Mrs. Yates, commenced at an early period, 
and was only terminated by death. Her husband 
was Chaplain to the English garrison at Quebec, 

and 
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and she accorxq)anied him thither. Previously to 
tier departure fof Canada, she gave an entertain* 
ment to her particular friends, among whom was 
Dr. Johnson. On the breaking up of the com- 
pany, the Doctor, with the rest, took leave of their 
hostess with the customary good wishes. After a 
little interval, the servant came to the drawing- 
rodm, to inform Mrs. Brook, that Dr. Johnson 
wished to speak with her in the parlour below. 
She accordingly went down to him. " Madam,'* 
said- the Doctor, on her entering the room, with 
his usual solemnity of manner, " I thought I might 
never see you again, so I wished to salute you 
before we parted, which. I did not choose to do 
.before company." The Doctor accordingly saluted 
her, and took his leave. This anecdote was com- 
municated to the writer by Mrs. Brook herself. 

On her return from Canada, she wrote and pub- 
lished Emily Montague, which was universally ad- 
mired, as well for the story as for the very beauti- 
ful descriptions of the scenery she had just visited. 
It is not, however, intended in this place, nor in- 
deed would it be expedient, to enter into any cri- 
' tical discussion concerning this excellent woman's 
various works. They were all well received, ex- 
cept, perhaps, one or two of her pieces for the 
stiige. She had been on good terms with Garrick, 
halt she conceived that he had treated her ill, by 

tht 
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the rejection of a tragedy; and though <^Qe of 
the mildest and gentlest of human beings, she 
tpok he^- revenge in a qovel cailled f ^ The Excur- 
sion." She retired from the wotW on the death 
of her friend, Mr^. Yates, and finished lier career 
at the house of her son, who was a ^lergyiyiao \t\ 
Lincohishire. 

Her husband, Dr. Brook, was a very (bxtrapr- 
dinary personage, and in no 0rie iostance bore the 
fmallest resemblance to his partner. He was one 
of the finest figures for an artist that can be Ima- 
gined, having a most impressive countenance, an4 
hair as white as snow. He was one of the greatest 
bon mvants of his time, had conside^rable conver- 
sation talents, and a very numerous circle of friends. 
But the deity of the table was almost the only one 
he worshipped with consistent devotion, and in 
pursuance of this object, he was a member of a 
plub which was called Number Six. It consisted 
of six members ; they met at six in the evening^ 
and never parted till six in the morning. 

Notwithstanding his habitual indulgence in the 
festivities of the table, the old Gentleman lived to 
a very advanced age, apd died within five days of 
his wife. 

Th^ son was an amiablei man, of no very r^ 
jnarkable talents, except for music ; he was ati ad- 
mirable performer* on the German flute. He wai 

educatecl 
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educated at St. Paul's school, from whence he 
went to Cambridge, and afterwards to reside on 
n small piece of preferment purchased for him by 
J^is motopTr** There ht (i|6^^ 
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Et sam ptdchra licet, tabnla imper&etaj rdi^uk 
Diffidens arti^ me rude pictor 0pu8* 



CHAPTER LXII. 

JL HE manuscript now reverts to another, and a 
much more modem period, and speaks of an indi- 
vidual, surely not less entitled both to admiration 
and esteem, t^aa any who have preceded. 

When the' name of J B ■ is intro- 

duced, we do not apprehend that our friend will 
incur the suspicion of being too lavish in his com- 
mendation, or will be censured for being too cir- 
cumstantial in his communication. 

.Unfortunately, there exist too few sources of 
intelligence. There is but little more to detail, 
than that at a very early period, and long before 
she was a candidate for literary feme and distinc- 
tion, our Sexagenarian met her familiarly at the 
house of her very excellent, amiable, and accom- 
plished brother. Dr. B. ; as well as at other social 
places of intercourse, where literary people were 

made 
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made welcome. THe great characteristic by whith 
sbe was pre-eminently distinguished, was an un* 
affected diffidence and modest reserve ; not at all 
prominent in conversation, always desirous of in- 
formation, never making display of the powers she 
herself possessed, but courteously and agreeably 
inviting the unfolding of those sources of instruc* 
tion, which she knew appertained to others. 

It does not appear that the high reputation she 
has deservedly acquired, has in this particular at 
all diminished h^r claims to respect and esteenou 
She bears her faculties meekly ; or at least she did, 
when he who writes had the opportunity of duly 
appreciating her estimable qualities. Her talents 
are before the public ; and if this work were in- 
tended as an arena for the display of critical 
acumen, the opportunity would readily be em- 
braced, of paying the tribute of esteem which is 
most unaffectedly felt, and in this place sincerely 
acknowledged. But we must be satisfied with the 
declaration, that the short and passing acquaint- 
ance with J B -, was a circumstance upon 

which the Sexagenarian has, in his manuscript no- 
tices, expressed himself with particular earnestness 
of satisfaction. 



CHAP/ 



Le^ passions Ics pins vidlentes nous laissent quelqnefois 
thi rdadiej mais la vanit6 nous agite toujours. 



■ CHAPTER LXIir. 

A HE transition from J— — aB e, is to ft 

female of as different a description and character 
^s can well be imagined. In making this f^sprtion, 
we would not, in the slightest dqgree, be understood 
to depreciate the merits, the v^tues,. pr the talen^ 
of. 



# .* # # 



Mrs. ^ 

k - . , » 

The Sexagenariaii has t£l,keh occasion to spisak 

of female personages equally respectstble in society, 

e(5[ually estimable for their talents,' and perhaps 

equally amiable in private lif<9, but still as opposite 

as; possible in charafcter, temper, and manners. 

Let the readef oppose' in imagiriatibii, Mrs^. Cooper 

to Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Hannah More to Mrs. Wbl- 

stoncroft, Mrs. Hay ley to Mrs. Trimmer, and the 

only conclusion to be drawn is, that from the mixed 

characters of life, we must extract as we can, what 

Is useful, convenient, and grateful* 

The 
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- The subject of Mrs: ♦ * * *, tliercfor^i ^vhb \ta«f 
known to the Sexagenarian from childhood, is ear 
tered upon without fueling the necessity of $pology» 
(if any thing shall find its -way from; pur notes not 
altogether acceptable) to the Lady , herself, if she 
may yet survive to read the^ MPniQKs, or to bjg^ 
of the numt^roi^ firiends whom sh^ has oaqessarily 
and meritoriously acquired. 

From a child she^gave indications of talents above 
the ordinary lev^l, but her earli^ propensity was 
for i^usic, in which she soon becanie a proficient; 
and in the provincial town where ^he resided, fre- 
quently entertained and enlivened numerous parties 

with her concerts. From music to poetry, the trao,'- 

« 

sition is natural and easy; she wrote, when very 
young, many elegant and beautiful things, whicph 
perhaps have not been excelled by any of the jwro^ 
Auctions of her maturer years. 

Her natural connections, hj^r education, and tliei 
principles in which she had been brought up, gave 
h^v an unavoidable predilection in favour pf those, 
whp, on the breaking out of the French Revolutioo^ 
f ainly imagined that a glorious opportunity was 
presenting itself, for the melioration of the conditioa 
gfmanlfind. 

She was, however, steady and consistent, and 
did not, like her friends, Mrs. Wolslonecroft and 
Helen Maria Willian^s^ expose and disgrace her- 
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ielf. On one occasion, indeed, her enthusiasm got the 
better both of her prudence, and the natural deli- 
cacy of her sex. She attended the trial of her ad- 
mired — what shall we call him ? Patriot ! — Well 
then, Patriot, if you please. Home Tooke, for 
High Treason. When the verdict of " Not guilty" 
was pronounced, she scrambled over seats and 
benches as she could, and hastening to where he 
stood, kissed him in the public court. 

When young, she was of a very lively and cheer- 
ful temper, of which character her earliest compo- 
sitions exhibited the amplest testimony. It may 
be conjectured, that about this period, her sensi- 
bility and tenderness must have received some very 
acute wounds, for almost all her subsequent publi- 
cations were of the most melancholy cast and ten- 
dency. Misery, deep and dreadful misery, seemed 
alone to be her favourite subject, to call forth all 
her talents, and to occupy the whole of her imagi- 
nation. 

Her union with a celebrated artist, could not^ as 
one should think, be entirely congenial to her na- 
tural habits and propensities. They who knew her 
from her childhood, held up their hands in asto- 
nishment; but Venus delights in these vagaries. 
At his decease^ it seemed for a time as if other 
and higher destinies awaited her ; but she was still 
a widow when these Memorandums were committed 

to paper. 

When- 
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When it is added, - by way of concluiion to iis 
sketch, that she was a most affectionate and dutial 
daughter, warm and animated in her attachmats, 
lively and agreeable in conversaticm, steady ind 
consistent In her principles, if she could hive 
known who it was that bore thb testimopy in let 
fiivour, she would perhaps have been more tian 
satisfied. 

This also may tend to soften the resentment to 
which she may be inclined to give way, when it is 
still further added, that the flattering attentions 
she received from her childhood, so for spoiled her^ 
that whatever she does, or says, or writes, is some*- 
what tinged with vanity and self-conceit, and that 
perhaps no more perfect picture was evo* exhi- 
bited in society, of a Precieuse* 
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CHAPTER LXIVt 



\ £RY high in the circles of taste and elegance, 
stood the. female who is next conrmemorated* 
Herself possessed' of no inconsiderable portion of 
taletits of variotts kinds, she had the happy knack 
of hringing together, on a very pleasant footing, the 
most distinguished Hterary characters. ; 

At the house of Mrs. J. H. there were found 
once in every week, elegant individuals of both 
sexes, whose acquaintance was generally culti- 
vated for their abilities, their knowledge, or their 
taste. 

Horace WalpoJe, Chief Baron Maedonald, and 
his very accomplished wife, Lady Louisa, Mrs. 
Montague, Mrs. Carter, Lady Herries, Joanna 
Baillie, Sir Charles Blagden, Mr. Matthias, Dr. P. 
Russel, the Lady's husband, the eminent J, H-^ — • 
her brother^ the no less eminent £• H, with a 

7 long 
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long catalogue of other names of greater ot ies$ 
celebrity. 

They were for the most part conversation par* 
ties, though music was occasionally introduced. 
The Lady Hostess possessed an excellent taste 
for poetry, and at a certain period after the death 
of her husband, published a very elegant octavo 
volume of her compositions. Of these, many had 
been set to music, and became exceedingly popu- 
lar ; one in particular, the " Song of the Dying 
Indian Chief," was universally and deservedly 
esteemed. 

The society above alluded to, as has been slightly 
observed before, was by certain sapient folks, treated 
with ridicule, and ^ denominated a Blue Stocking 
Club. It had nevertheless a very beneficial ten- 
dency* It was an excellent school for good man- 
ners. It gave a pleasing and a useful bias to the 
minds of young people, and of females in particu- 
lar; encouraging them, by seeing the deference, 
paid to accomplished minds, to cultivate their own. 
The conversation, though easy and unaffected, was 
always of an instructive kind ; and it was impos** 
sible to leave the meeting, without gainfng either 
knowledge, or at least a direction where farther 
information on matters of science, might be obtained* 
the merits of new bookt were discussed, the pur* 
suits and designs of authors, literary undertakings 

VOL.1. Xe* pTQj^sed; 
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pt&poted ; not on4fee other hand^ did there appe* 
any thing in the conduct or constitution of these 
meetings, to require or deserve ridicule— very far 
the contrary. 

The Lady President was lovely fe^ her person, 
of the most captivating manners, and on all^ occa^ 
saons exhibited a salutary exemplar for the study 
and imitation of the young people about her. 

It is neither to be wondered, considering the spirit 
of the raaiv nior much to be lamented^ that she wa^ 
not }eft in a state of affluence by her husband, since 
the nation, by purchasing the truly curious and 
Valuable museum, collected by Mr. H. and ar^ 
Tanged scientifically by |iim, with the assistance of 
his brother-ij>)aw, Mr. H. at tb^ same time secured 
Ber honourable independence, and provided for th«i 
|)ublic, an admirable school of natural history and 
comparative anatomy. 

We are &st approaching at length to the Hmits 
we had prescribed to ourselves, for the discussion of 
these sketches of female biography. Not that our 
tcatalogue id by any means exhausted — very far 
otherwise. In the course of a protracted literary^ 
life, it appears from our notes, that there were not 
«3any females Who^ by general consent^ claim ed and 
were allowed asceiidancy and distinction, on account, 
of ^their taints, to whose society, our Sexagenarian 
had not access. Indeed, the manuscript from whicK 
tb^se Meax)rials are derive(^ contain 9 number of 

anecdotesi^ 



anecdotes, the dojnmunication of which* would pro- 
bably afford as much amusement as any which 

may have preceded. But there is still such al^un- 

*. .■■.■>'■' 

dance of materials before us, that coibpression 
3cems beginning to be necessary. We shall Ihere-^ 
fore close this head with a bri^f description of a 
Lady, who may rank with the proudest and the 
highest, ,in the scale of intellectual endowments ; 
who has also afforded no unavailing assistance in 
works requiring great and various erudition, sound 
judgment, and much critical acuteness. 

Though educated in the principles of Dissenters^ 
she was in the early part of her life engaged to be 
married to a clergyman, who was preceptor to one 
of the branches of the Royal Family. He unfor- 
tunately died, and she afterwards united herself to 
a Dignitary of the Church, whose learning, abilities, 
and virtues, have since deservedly obtained for him 
a seat upon the Episcopal Bench. 

She was ever and invariably distinguished for the 
assiduous cultivation of her mind, her extensive 
and various knowledge, and indeed for her general 
love of literature; but she was more particularly 
remarkable for her fondness of theological studies, 
in which she became an extraordinary proficient. 
Indeed it has often been asserted, (nor has the 
assertion ever been from authority contradicted) 
that a popular work on Prophecy was very mate- 

£ e j rially 
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ri^Hy indebted, not merely to thb lady's sugges;- 
tions and assistancei but tliat no inconsiderable por- 
tion of it wa8 actually written by her pen^ 

That she has composed many other things, there 
can jbe no doubt ; and that they are alike distin- 
guished by extensive information, jndghient, and 
acuteness, must be equally certain. But this is not 
her only praise. In, the higher and more important 
offices of private life, ihe has done honour to an 
elevated station, and effectually anfl usefully ful- 
filled every duty in the circle of female obligation. 



CHAP* 
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CHAPTER LX V. 

Vy E must now go back, and revert to the pc* 
riod at which we were, wlien the expediency of 
introducing a discussion on the characters and qua« 
tities of eminent female personages, suggested itself 
from our notes. Our digression commenced at the 
time when we were about to notice, that the pre- 
sumed usefulness of our Sexagenarian's literary 
labours and pursuits, occasioned his being intro^ 
duced to Archbishop Moore, to Bishops Barring- 
ton, Porteus, Dampier, Tomline, and Burgess, 8cc. 
and others of the Episcopal Bench. All treated him 
with kindness. Of all, if he has not said it already, 
he has something to say, and of some not a little* 

Of Archbishop Moore, the distance of rank was 
too great, and the opportunities of forming any judg- 
ment too limited, for him to ascertain much about the 
extent of hi^ intellectual powers and accomplishmenti* 
But there was a graciousness, an affability, a be- 
* ^^ nevoiencei 
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Bcvolence, tempered with dignity, which couM not 
^1 strongly to impress, and effectually to conciliate 
those who were admitted to his presence. There 
w^s, moreover, obviously conspicuous, an ardent 
desire to discljargjs vigilantly and accurately, the 
duties of hi3 exalted station. 

When the writer of these Eecollections first saw 
him, the mighty mopster of the French Revolution 
was rearing its infernal brood of assassins, infidels, 
l(nd miscreants ; and the Archbishop sagaciously 
foresaw and predicted, th|B horrible calamitiies which 
would be produced, by letting those hiBll-hounds 
loose upon society^ )t was his peculiar provinpis 
and duty, to guard against the circulation of th^ 
poison in th)s country, as far as religion was con* 
cerned. He felt the full importance of Uis station. 
The steady advocates of loyalty and truths found 
hi his Grace, a friend, protector, and counsellorf 
He collected the ablest ainong them underline 
banner, and by animating their zeal> enpour^ging 
their efforts, ^nd rewarding their exertions, formed 
a bulwark for the defence and preservation of the 
church as connected with the state, which alike 
defied the open and avowtsd attacks of foreign ad- 
versaries, and the more formidable, because nacmi 
disguised and secret, machinations of domestic coor; 
spiratori; ' 
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Peace to im ai^nory. On the first iQtn5ductiqis 
<>f our friend, he anticipated him by graciously 
paying — " I know how assiduously and hoW use* 
fully you bav^ exercised your time and taleiatSy and 
acknowledge your claim on the couatry and myself 
Consider iqe as your friend.* He testified hii^ 
friendship and good opinion by something better 
than words. 

Alike in their sense of the duties of their high 
6tation3, equally attached |to the constitution and 
ecclesiastical establishment of their country, and 
resolved by every effort to support and defend both, 
in the same degree administering protection and 
encouragement to those, who in arduous and pe- 
rilous times avowed their loyalty, and strenuously 
vindicated their faith. Bishop B ♦ * * *, as far as 
talents and learning are concerned, was cast in a 
yet higher mould. No further comparison need be 
made. Without entering into any political disqui- 
sitions, which might eventually lead to contrariety 
of opinions, it may be confidently asserted in this 
place, without apprehension of dispute, that Bishoji 
B * * * * 's character has been invariably and con- 
sistently, that of the friend and patroq of all who 
claitned his notice from the merits of learning, ta- 
lents, or virtue. In the different situations which he 
has so honourably 611ed, his first care seems to have 
been to single out tho^« who merited his distinction^ 

and 
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of rank^ or external recommendation, to confer his 
favours and bis bounty,^ promptly and substantially 
tipon them. 

There are but few individuals yhd, within the 
last fifty years^ have been esteemed for their parts 
and learning, who have not been honoured by his 
notice, and admitted to his table. But this is not 
alU His Lordship has not unfrequently conferred 
rewards upon learned and useful^men, with no other 
knowledge of them than their works, communi- 
cated with no other recommendation than their 
good name. Perhaps there is not an instance be- 
yond the limit of bis own family, where there was 
iiny excitement or inducement to the communication 
of his favours, but the decided and unequivocal tes- 
timony of -the merits or virtues of the objects re- 
ceiving them. This too at a time'when it wa§ too 
generally understood, and it is to be feared too 
justly believed, that political and parliamentary 
interest and interposition, presented almost the 
only path to ecclesiastical promotion. The term 
almost is used, because there are some noble exr 
ceptions to the contrary in the conduct of Bishojp, 
Porteus more particularly, hereafter to be men- 
tioned, as well as of some other ornaments to the 
Episcopal Bench. 

|3ut 
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But Bishop B * * * ♦ must not be considered 
und estimated ai the mere patron of literature ; he 
alwaj's and successfully cultivated it himself^ was 
ever deemed an excellent scholar ; and the dif- 
ferent Charges, SermoqSy and Tracts, which he has 
at various times given to the world, are to be 
classed among our happiest specimens of elegance, 
purity, and simplicity of diction. 

* If his Lordship had ever condescended tO do, 
what is here, it is feared, very imperfectly attempted, 
what an admirable miscellany he must have pro- 
duced. Having lived familiarly with the most 
learned, and most eminent; learned himself, and 
by his example, courtesy, and affability, inviting 
his friends to unfold their intellectual treasures, a 
Common Place- Book from such a hand, must have 
afforded hints for many desirable works ; might 
have detected the sources of error, so as to prevent 
their repetition, and correct their tendency; and 
must have preserved innumerable anecdotes for the 
instruction and delight of posterity. 

We leave this article very reluctantly, for nothing 
could be more easy, from the knowledge commu- 
nicated in these Ilecoliections, of instances on the 
part of the Bishop^ of extraordinary zeal in the 
cause of learning, and of mbst generous and bene- 
volent interposition in behalf of oppressed and 
suffering merit, than to extend these Remarks to an 

almost 
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hIokM indefinite leogtb. No work of learning re* 
quiring patronage^ which promise^ illumination of 
what was before obscure, improvement of any sci* 
entifical pursuits, increase of utility in any depart* 
ment of (he arts, was ever known to solicit Bishop 
B * * * * 's countenance in vain. No case of h^ 
nevdence, where the circumstances claimed and 
merited assistance, ever came before him widiout 
being relieved. ^ 

Two individuals who afterwards adorned the 
Episcopal B^Qch, were iirst introduced to notice 
as his domestic chaplains. ^ The stalls of Durham 
)>ear strong and satisfactory evidence of his unli* 
mited liberality in rewarding learning and virtue* 
Sut we must turn aside from this agreeable and 
cheering prospect,, to contemplate another, which, 
if inferior at all in any of the requisites to make a 
moral picture perfect, can only be so in points of 
comparative unimportance. 



CllAPi 



QbjiA fitvor 9Xxt c»tm, fiei& quid honoribuB ani^ 
profueriint^ sacris et vita quid artibus acta ? 
Abstulit una diies levi decus^ ictaque lucta 
Conticuit Latins tristis facundia linguqe 
IJnic^ sollicitis quoudain tutel^ sriusque : 

ille senatvf 
Viodsx^ jill^ fori; l^pim litusquie tQgsequCf 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

3xII^D, piousy goo^, and amiable, beneficed 
jftlmost beyond example, candid iu the constructioi^ 
of error, lenipnt even to those whose conduct he 
disapproved, but strenuous^ iirm, and courageous^ 
in his vindication of the causes bf religion and loy« 
jilty ; extensively, if not profoundly, learned himself 
but vigilant in discovering merit, anxious and gen^^* 
irous in the universal encouragement of science; 
active in promoting the cause of benevolence, 
steady in his friendships, constant in his engage- 
mepts, ei^tremely cautk»us of inspiring hop^s which 
it was not bis deteripined purpose to gratify-^sqcli 
was Bishop Forteus ; suph is the impression of hit ; 

character 
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character and virtues in the breast of one who 
knew him^ if it may be permitted so to 'say, wifti 
great intimacy for twenty years ; saw him under 
different circumstances, which put his judgment, 
discernment, and temper to the proof, and who never 
knew him in the least defective in those essential 
qualities which ought to characterize a Christian 
Bishop. 

Yet as all have their infirmities and failings, he 
was not without his. He was timid, with respect 
to the general opinion, and was sometimes diverted 
from bis purpose, by an impudent paragraph in a 
newspaper, or by an anonymous letter. Alterca- 
tion and dispute were so abhorrent from his na- 
ture, that he has on certain occasions compromised 
k^ dignity, to avoid them. But let that pass — he 
bad no other weakness. Nothing so delighted him: 
as the communication of happiness, and the exer- 
(^ise of benevolence* He who writes this, had on 
various occasions the high honour of being his 
almoner; and it is reaHy difficult to imagine, the 
remote situations^ and various circumstances of in- 
digence, to which the stream of his bounty was 
directed. 

His situation as Metropolitan Bishop, exposed 
bim to a prodigious number of applications, from 
^ poorer order of cler(iryrnea« London is the 
point to which all direct their way, when matters* 

have 
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have gone wrong in the provincesi eidier from miV 
fortune, misconduct, or disappointed speculation. 
\He ajttended t6 all, and relieved most One pecu* 
liarity he had, which his successors, however ami^ 
able, or deserving they may be, would do well to 
imitate. He considered ' every clergyman as enti« 
tied to personal respect and attention ; nor did be 
ever permit any letter to relnain for more than a 
day unanswered. If he could not comply with the 
solicitation, he tempered his refusal with kindnesa 
and complacency. Nothing more highly gratified 
him, than an opportunity of indulging his wbhea 
and intentions with respect to those whom he ai«« 
lo^j^ed to look to him with expectation. 

In many instances he conferred preferment un<*> 
expected and unsolicited. The present D. of C. 
had never been introduced to him, when he re-, 
ceived a letter, offering him the living of St James's, 
Westminster. He gave in the same manner, on# 
of the best Prebends of bis Cathedral Church ta 
Dr. Paley. He was solely influenced, as he often 
said, in the first instance, by the deserved reputa? 
tion of Mr. A. as a preacher, and in the second by 
the excellence and utility of Pn Paley's writings. 

He demonstrated the very high estimation in 
which he held the venerable Mrs. Carter, by be- 
stowing preferment upon ker nephew; and he 
marked the great value which he put upon Mi's. 

Triramer's 
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Titmmer^s meritorious exertions arid litcraty k-» 
hourSy by conferring a similar favour upon her son^ 
tii» noble behaviour and generouis intentions to« 
wards Dr. Beattie, are sufficiently detailed in the 
life of that amiable man, and excellent writer, by 
Forbes. He gave, with a very slight personal 
knowledge of the individual, a considerable benefice 
to Mr. Twining, the learnedTranslator of Aristotle's 
Poetics, from no other inducement than his esteem 
jfor his talents and erudition. 

As a reward £3r protracted, active, and useful 
service^ i& the laborious office* of Curate of Fulham, 
bb bestowed a valuable living upon * * ♦ *, thi 
Secretary of the Bible Society. Many, a great 
many other instances of the kihd^ might easily be 
specified ; indeed it was very obvious to all who 
knew him^ that having provided for those to whom 
the ties of consanguinity and relationship, gave 
daims upon him, his earnest employment was to 
seek out those, who for their piety, their usefulness, 
or their learnings were suitable objects of his pa- 
tronage. There is probably no example, at least 
in mod^ni times, of any Prelate's distinguishing 
with such solid marks of kindness, so great a nun^ 
ber of literary characters. 

His last act of beneficence of this kind, was thaf 
perhaps whiqh most of all occasbned his judgment 
to be called in question; but his motives were as 

pure> 
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pate, and bis intentions as laudable^ as in any ki^p 
stance, in which he bad ever l)een called upon td 
jexercise his discretion. He had often and serioasly 
lamented, that Oriental literature was not suffici^ 
ently cultivated by tliose who were destined for thtt 
ttunisterial office in the church, and he always wished 
ibr an opportunity of demonstrating his wishes add 
feelings on this subject ^ 

About the year 1808, a person was introduced 
to him who had been born in Prussia, educated ia 
Koaingsberg, and bad a licence for preaching 
granted him according to the ecclesiastical cere* 
monies of that country. He was afterwards elected 
by the people of Dantzick to the situation of Pastor 
to the Evangelical German Community settled at 
Smyrna* 

Here he employed, his leisure in the study of the 
Oriental languages, and here also he learned 
English; and having occasionally been permitted 
to perform the duty in Englii^, at the chapel of 
that nation, he was afterwards appointed to that 
office by the Levant Company. From Smyrna he 
idsited Egypt, from thence went to Syria and Jey u» 
«alem, and the more memorable places specified 
in Scripture. He aext visited Damascus, Balbec,. 
and the monastery of St. John. From thence he 
travelled to Tripoli and Aleppo, and visiting some 
ctf tlie Islands \vk his way, returned to Smyrna by 

sea. 
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sea. Having resided here some time^ he went to 
Constantinople^ and indulging bis curiosity with 
respect to all the Greek islands of repute, he again 
returned to Smyrna. In 1795, he was introduced 
to Mr. Wilbraham, in whose company he e)camined 
the site of ancient Babylon, and crossing the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, visited Bagdad. From 
Bagdad the travellers made a journey through 
Uamedan, the ancient Ecbatana, to Ispahan, and 
to Persepolis and Shiraz. From the last place they 
went to Bussorah, and crossing the desart, aft^r 
various deviations in different directions, once more 
took up his abode at Smyrna. 

His subsequent adventures were not a little ex« 
traordinary. A dreadful insurrection of the Turkish 
mob compelled him to leave Smyrna, from which 
place he departed with two pupils, on his way to 
Europe, on board an Imperial ship. They had 
hjGirdly entered the Adriatic gulph, before they were 
taken by a Tripoline corsair, and carried to Modor. 
At Mb^or he and his pupils were released by an 
English renegado, who had the command of the 
Tripoline squadron, and who remembered haying 
seen them at Smyrna. 

From Modor, therefore, they took their depar- 
ture for Zante; but the French, who were tliea 
;nasters of the Seven Islands, detained them as 
prisoners of war. They' were carried before Ge- 
neral 
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neral Chabot at Corfu, who treated them with 
civility, and gave them permission to proceed to 
Venice ; thence they got to Vienna, Berlin, Ham- 
burgh, and finally to England. 

At this point, and not without reason, the indi- 
vidual, from whose short account of himself, printed 
at the Bishop's expence, and distributed to his 
friends, this, is' taken, emphatically exclaims, 

" How happy was I to see that most enviable 
country !" 

In England he had recommendations from Ibe 
Levant Company to the Bishop of London, 

The sequel is very short. In this person the 
good and amiable Bishop thought he had found 
the very man he wanted, viz. one who was well 
versed in the Oriental languages, and who, witti 
suitable encouragement, would devote his time and 
knowledge to the elucidation of Scripture. 

He did not perhaps consider that other qualiti^ 
are indispensably necessary for this high and im- 
portant office, than the mere knowledge of Arabic;, 
with some acquaintance with Syriac, in addition to 
having personally visited many of the places de- 
scribed in Scripture. Be this as it may, the most 
desirable living in his diocese becoming vacant, one 
which had been filled at. different times, by some of 
the greatest ornaments of the church, he gave it to' 
this same personage. It would be invidious to 

yoL. I. . F f enter 
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enter into any discuftsion on the merits of the person 
who was thus distinguished ; but it may be ob- 
served, that the good Bishop's views do not appear 
to have been altogether answered. Two things are 
certain :— first, that no publication has yet appeared 
from this quarter, illustrative of the Sacred Writings, 
or demonstrative of intimate acquaintance with the 
Oriental languages; and secondly, .that much dis- 
content was excited by this proceeding among the 
clergy of the diocese, who very naturally suggested 
the enquiry, whether there was nof among those 
who were personally known to the Bishop ; whose 
services to the church had been conspicuous, their 
utility manifest, their talents exercised^ and their 
merits proved, any one, upon whom this mark of 
favour would pot have been more consistently and 
more properly bestowed. 

It must b^ perfectly unnecessary to enter into 
any critical discussion of the Bishop's merits as a 
writer. His-works have been long before the pub- 
lic, and universally admired for their force and ele- 
gance. As a preacher he was incomparaUe, and 
so evidently felt every syllable he uttered, that he 
could not fail, nor did he ever fail, to make the 
most strong and lasting impression on his hearers. 
For other and more detailed particulars of his life, 
the reader is referred to the Biographical Sketch of 
Archdeacon Hodgson. One or two things present 

thieniselves 
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theqaselves to the recollection, whichj as they have 
not a place in that volume^ may. be admitted here. 
They were communicated, it seems, to the Sexage- 
narian by the Bishop himself. 

When at Cambridge, and just after being ad- 
mitted into orders, he made several efforts to obtain 
a curacy, but in vain. He used with much good 
humour to relate the circumstance, which it did not 
become him, he observed, to forget, that there 
was a time when he did not possess interest enough 
to obtain a curacy. At length, it was proposed 
to him to read prayers to the family of the May- 
nards, at Easton Lodge. This was a considerable 
distance from Cambridge, but he was so pleased 
with the appointment, that, to use his own words 
used to say, '^ I thought I had got a Bishopric.*^ 

After having been Bishop of Chester for many 
years, in which interval he used laughingly to say, 
he had never interest enough to procure a good 
Cheshire cheese, he was appointed to the Bishopric 
of London, -not only without any solicitation on his 
own part, or on that of his friends, but without the 
most remote expectation of such an event. He 
was sitting after tea in the garden with Mrs. Por- 
tens, at his favourite place of retirement in Kent, 
when a letter arrived from Mr. Pitt, notifying the 
appointment. 

Notwith- 
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Notwithstanding the obligation which he always 
avowed to the Qneeni whose Bishop he was cus- 
tomarily, and perhaps not ^ improperly called^ he 
certainly, on one occasion at least, had the firmness 
to refuse compliance with a Royal recommendation, 
in favour of an individual, whb was not in his judg- 
ment adequate to fulfil the duties of the situation 
required. 

Much more, was said in the Manuscript on the 
subject of this excellent personage, but as it ap- 
peared to be rather expressive of private feeling 
and individual attachment, than to comprehend 
further and interesting anecdotes, it is here omitted. 
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